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BALANCE    OF    ASTREAj 

O     R, 

Upright   Adminiflratioii  of  Juftice  : 

In  a  Letter  from  an  Old  Judge,  to  his  So5^ 
who  was  newly  raifed  to  the  Bench, 


SECT,     L 

L  T  do  not  .know,  my  Son,  whether  to  congra- 
M  tulate  or  condole  with  you  on  the  infor-^ 
mation  you  give  me/ of  his  Majefly  having  ho- 
noured you  with  a  Judge's  robe.  I  contemplate 
you  as  placed  in  a  flare  of  flavery, which,  although 
it  is  an  hotiourable  one,  mufl  always  remain  and 
Continue  a  llavery.  Already  you  are  neither  mine 
nor  your  own,  but  belong  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  obligations  of  this  charge* (hould  not  only 
emancipate  you  from  your  father,  but  detach  you 
Vol.  IL  B  from 
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from  yourfelf  alfo.  There  is  an  end  of  your  con- 
iidering  your  convenience,  your  health,  or  your 
eafe  ;  and  you  have  only  now  to  attend  to  the 
duties  and  difcharge  of  your  confcience ;  you 
fliould  look  upon  your  own  good  as  a  foreign 
concern,  and  regard  that  of  the  public  as  your 
own.  You  are  already  divefled  of  neighbours, 
friends,  or  kindred  ;  you  have  no  country,  and 
muft  have  no  regard  for  the  tyes  of  flefh  and 
blood.  Do  you  think  I  mean  to  fay,  you  ihould 
ceafe  to  be  a  man  ?  No,  certainly  ;  but  I  would 
have  it  underflood,  that  the  affections  of  the 
man  (hould  live  in  fuch  a  flate  of  feparation  from 
the  duties  of  the  Judge,  that  there  &ould  not 
be  the  flighteft  commerce  or  correfpondence 
between  them, 

11.  I  repeat  again,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  v/hether 
to  condole  with  or  congratulate  you  on  the  event, 
I  view  your  foul  as  expofed  to  the  continual  ha- 
zard of  being  loft  ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  fay- 
ing, the  ofEce  of  a  Judge  affords  proximate  occa- 
fions  for  finning  through  thecourfe  of  a  man's  hfe. 
You  may  fay  this  is  a  hard  propofuion  ;  and  I 
acknowledge  it  is ;  but  what  other  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  terrible  fentence  of  St-  John 
Chryfollom,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  It 
appears  to  me  impojjible  that  any  ofthofe  zvho  govern 
Jhouldbefaved.    And  what  other  thing  could  the 

religious 
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religious  PontifFj  Pius  the  Vth,  mean,  when  he 
faid,  that  while  he  was  a  private  Religious,  he  had 
great  hopes  of  being  faved,  though  when  they 
made  him  a  Cardinal  he  began  to  fear,  but  when 
they  made  him  a  Pope  he  almoft  defpaired  of  fal^ 
vation  ?  If  this  is  not  a  virtual  affeveratlon,  that 
the  occupation  of  a  ruler  furnifhes  a  continual 
and  proximate  occafion  for  fmning,!  do  not  under- 
ftand  the  expreflion.  But  it  is  true,  that  although 
this  (hould  be  the  cafe,  the  crime  would  be  obvi- 
ated, becaufe  the  neceffity  of  the  public  makes 
the  exercife  of  fuch  a  fundion  inevitable  ;  but 
then  the  crime  would  only  be  obviated  in  fuch 
fubje6i:s,  who  feel  in  themfelves,  difpofidons  to 
perform  the  duties  of  fuch  an  office  with  re61:itude 
and  propriety  ;  as  for  the  others,  I  will  not  ex- 
culpate them.  I  dp  not  underftand  that  text  of 
the  Ecclefiaftes  as  an  advice  or  caution,  but  as 
a  precept  and  injundtion,  which  fays.  Don't  fo- 
licit  to  be  made  a  judge,  unlefs  you  find  yourfelf 
poflefled  with  that  virtue  and  forntude,  which  is 
necefiary  to  extirpate  evil  deeds. 

III.  He  who  doubts  whether  he  is  endued  v^^ith 
a  fufficient  (hare  of  knowledge,  or  a  necelTary 
portion  of  health  and  conllitution,  to  undertake 
fo  weighty  a  charge  ;  he  Vv^ho  does  not  End  himfelf 
poiTefled  of  a  robuft  heart,  which  is  invincible  to, 
and  proof  againfl  the  promifes  and  threats  of  the 
B  2  great 
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great  and  powerful ;  he  who  feels  himfelf  ena- 
moured with  the  beauty  of  gold  ;  he  who  knows 
his  fenfibility  liable  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
intreaties  of  domellics,  friends,  or  relations,  can- 
not, in  my  opinion,  enter  upon  the  office  of  a 
magiflrate  with  a  good  confcience.  I  do  not,  al- 
though it  is  indifpenfably  necelTary,  comprehend 
in  this  catalogue  of  requifites  the  virtue  of  pru- 
dence, becaufe  every  one  fancies  he  poirefTes  it ; 
but,  if  a  man  miftakes  in  this  particular,  I  judge 
bis  error  to  be  incurable, 

IV.  He  who  is  cloathed  with  a  robe,  ought  to 
keep  his  foul  well  fortified  at  all  points,  becaufe 
in  a  variety  of  occurrences,  there  is  no  paffion  that 
may  not  be  inimical  to  juflice  ;  and  the  fuitors  are 
very  folicitous  in  examining  where  the  defence  is^ 
weak;  even  lawful  affeclions  are  fometimes  hoftile 
to  her.  What  is  more  right  or  proper  than  a 
man's  tendernefs  for  his  wife  \  But  how  often 
has  a  man's  affedion  for  his  wife,  been  the  caufe 
of  warping 'the  wand  of  juftice  ! 

V.  I  don't  m.ean  to  inculcate,  that  a  j  udge  fliould 
be  fierce,  unfeeling,  and  harfh;  but  that  he 
fhould  be  firm,  fpirited,  and  a  man  of  integrity. 
It  is  rare,  but  not  impoflible,  for  a  man  to  poiTcfs 
a  foul  of  w^ax  for  the  duties  of  private  life,  and  a 
mind  of  brafs   for  ihe  admlniflration  of  public 
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ones ;  although  the  heart  may  be  fufceptible  of 
its  tendernelTes^  the  facred  caflle  of  juftice  (liould 
be  inacceilible  to  fuch  feelings.  It  is  faid,  that 
friendfliips  may  be  permitted  to  approach  even  to 
the  altar  ;  but  they  ihould  not  be  fo  much  as  fuf- 
£ered  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Ailrea. 

VI.  I  contemplate  you,  my  Son,  as  having 
fome  advantageous  difpofitions  for  exercifing  this 
office  ;  you  are  difmterefted,  an  important  qua- 
lity in  a  judge ;  but  that  does  not  quiet  my  fears; 
for  how  can  I  be  certain  you  will  continue  fo  in 
future  ?  Difintereftednefs,  like  beauty,  is  an  en- 
dowment and  ornament  of  youth,  and  rarely  ac- 
companies life  in  old  age.  I  have  read  but  of 
two  women  who  preferved  their  beauty  till  fe^ 
venty;  the  one  was  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Dutchefs  of 
Valentine,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
lid.  King  of  France  ;  the  other  was  Afpafia  of 
Miletus,  concubine  of  Cyrus  King  of  Perfia.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  can  reckon  many  more 
men,  who  left  totally  to  their  natural  difpofitions, 
without  the  invention  or  affiftance  of  other  helps, 
preferved  their  contempt  for  gold  till  they  ar-? 
rived  at  that  age.  The  foul  fades  with  the  body, 
and  the  narrownefs  and  contraftions  of  avarice 
are  its  wrinkles. 
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VII.  The  danger  of  people  in  exalted  ftations 
in  the  law,  falling  into  this  vice,  is  greater,  be- 
caufe  they  are  expofed  to  more  frequent  tempta- 
tions. Elizabeth  of  England  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
office  of  a  Judge  at  his  firft  elevation,  feemed  to  fit 
on  him  like  new  cloaths,  which  appear  tight  and 
flrait  at  the  beginning,  but  after  a  little  time  they 
ftretch  and  become  eafy  and  familiar.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Judges  in  all  other  kingdonis. 
Many,  who  at  firil  fcruple  to  accept  an  apple,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  are  capable  of  fwallow- 
ing  the  whole  orchard  of  the  Hefperides  ;  and 
you  know  the  apples  of  that  orchard  were  golden 
ones.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  them  that  hap- 
pens to  rivulets,  which  rarely  fall  into,  and  are 
fwallowed  by  the  fea,  with  the  fcanty  flock  they 
contained  in  their  firfl  pafTages. 

Vfll.  Let  no  caution,  my  Son,  appear  too  great, 
to  guard  you  againft  the  treacherous  attacks  of 
avarice;  this  ferpent,  whole  bulk  in  time  in- 
creafes  without  limits,  is  at  firfl:  no  bigger  than  a 
hair  ;  I  mean  to  fay,  they  commonly  begin  with 
prefents  of  fuch  trifling  value,  that  the  refufing  to 
accept  them  would  be  blamed  by  the  world  as  af- 
fected nicety.  But  what  follows  ?  Why,  that 
when  they  are  once  admitted,  by  the  exertion  of 
their  power  in  the  firrt  entrances  of  the  door  of 
the  will,  they  proceed  to  widen  it  by  httle  and 
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little,  fo  that  every  day  it  becomes  capable  of  re- 
ceiving more  and  more.  God  defend  us  from  a 
niagiftrate's  fetting  about  to  enrich  himfelf !  be- 
(caufe  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
clement  of  water^^  whofe  flock  bears  proportion  to 
the  contribution  it  receives ;  while  it  is  a  brook, 
it  only  receives  fountains  j  afterwards  becoming 
a  river,  it  receives  brooks ;  and  when  it  arrives  at 
being  a  fea,  it  receives  rivers. 

IX.  It  Is  not  fufficient  that  you  keep  your  own 
hands  clean  j  but  it  is  alfo  necelTary  that  you  exa- 
mine thofe  of  your  domeflics.  The  integrity  of 
a  magiftrate  requires,  that  he  (hould  adopt  the 
practice  of  an  adtive  and  vigilant  matron,  who  not 
pnly  takes  care  of  the  cleanlinefs  of  her  own  per- 
fon,  but  looks  alfo  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  reft  of 
her  houihold.  This  is  not  only  an  obligation  you 
owe  to  ypur  confcience,  but  is  likewife  a  matter 
that  concerns  your  reputation,  becaufe  it  is  gene- 
rally underftqod,  that  the  inferior  part  of  the  fa- 
mily is  a  fubterraqeous  conduit-pipe,  through 
xvhich,  fupplies  are  conveyed  to  the  hand  of  the 
mailer  ;  but  in  truth  it  happens  in  point  of  regale 
cr  refrefhment,  as  it  happened  to  the  fountain  of 
Arethufa,  which  although  it  was  received  by  a  ca- 
vern in  Greece,  the  place  it  fertilized  was  the  land 
of  Sicily,  We  read  in  Daniel,  that  the  miniftersof 
the  temple  ace  the  dainties  which  were  prefented 
B  4  to 
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to  the  idol ;  in  the  houfe  of  a  magiflrate,  the  idol 
eatsthedaintieswhichareprerentedtohisminifters, 

X,  The  apprehcnfions  I  am   under,  that  you 
may  one  day  be  betrayed  into  this  corruption^ 
move  me  at  prefcnt  to  give  you  an  excellent  cau- 
tion,   as  a  prefervative  againfl  the  temptation  of 
gifts,  which  is,  that  you  fhould  confider  any  one 
who  attempts  to  gain  your  favour  in  this  way^  a? 
a  perfon  who  offers  a  direc!  affront  to  your  ho- 
nour ;  for  it  h  clear,  that  by  fuch  an  aclion,  he 
gives  it  to  be  underftood,  that  you  hold  in  your 
hands  the  fcales  of  venal  juflice.     There  are  two 
forts  of  people  in  the  world5wlio  fall  into  the  dan- 
gerous error,  of  miftaking  injuries  for  courtefies ; 
women  who  receive  prefents  from  gallants,  and 
miniflers  of  juilice  who  permit  the  reception  of 
them  from  fuitors :  for  with  refpedl  to  the  givers, 
every  prefent  is  meant  as  a  fubornation ;  other- 
wile,  Vv'hy  is  not  their  liberality  manifefled  to  other- 
people  as  well  as  to  thofe  from  whom  they  en- 
tertain expeflations?    It  can   only   be,  becaufe 
they  confider  what  they  give  as  an  offering  made 
to  their  intereft ;   and  that,  to  which  they  affedt 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  courtefy,  is  at  bottom 
nothingbetterthanabribe.Hewhomakesprefents 
to  a  lady,  or  a  minifler  of  juflice,  attempts  their 
corruption  by  the  a6l,  and  in  his  imagination  fup- 
pofcs  he  has  effedled  it.     You  ought,  therefore, 
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my  Son,  to  confider  every  one  who  attempts  to 
gain  your  favour  by  fuch  means,  as  an  enemy  to 
your  confcience,  and  as  a  perfon  dangerous  to, 
and  one  who  would  injure  your  honour  ;  and  you 
Ihould  look  upon  him  as  a  man,  more  deferving  of 
your  contempt  and  indignation,  than  your  Gourtefy. 

XL  I  have  given  the  name  of  prefervative  to 
the  foregoing  refledtion,  becaufe  it  is  rather  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  infection  from  getting  foot- 
ing in  thofe,  who  are  found  and  in  health,  than  to 
jcure  the  difeafe,  after  it  has  once  taken  root.  He 
who  has  contracted  a  habit  of  gorging  himfelf 
with  prefents,  is  callous  to  the  reproach  of  having 
put  his  deciiions  to  fale. 

XII.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Spain  is  more  free 
from  this  pellilence  than  other  kingdoms ;  at  lead 
in  mipifters  of  your  clafs,  this  meannefs  has  rarely 
been  obferved.  It  has  ever  been  remarked,  that 
with  us,  the  higher  people  have  been  raifed  on 
the  feats  of  juftice,  they  have  feemed  the  further 
removed  from  the  bafenefs  pf  avarice. 

XIII.  Would  to  God,  our  tribunals  were  as  deaf 
to  recommendations,  as  they  are  untainted  with 
bribes  '  It  is  on  this  fide,  their  credit  is  mod  tar- 
Tiilhed  in  the  public  opinion.  There  is  fcarce  a 
ftntence  given  in  a  civil  controverfy,  which  the 
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malice  of  grumblers,  and  the  voice  of  neutral  peo* 
pie,  does  not  impute  to  have  been  the  effeft  of 
fome  powerful  recommendation.  The  prefump- 
tion  of  the  influence,  which  the  proteflion  of  men 
of  weight  has  with  the  Judges,  is  fo  prevalent^^ 
that  many  who  have  been  defpo.iled  by  an  unfair 
deciiion,  and  who  are  perfuaded  of  the  jultnefs  of 
their  caufe,  are  afraid  to  appeal,  if  they  know 
their  opponent  has  great  connexions, 

XIV.  We  fliould  hqpe,  the  world  is  greatly 
miftaken  in  this  matter.  The  miniiters  of  juflice, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  and  they  molt  commonly 
can  do  this,  muil  difcharge  and  comply  with  the 
duties  of  their  funclion  in  judicial  phrafes,  and 
according  to  the  words  of  the  law  ;  and  although 
there  may  have  been  pofitive  promifes  made,when 
they  come  to  the  fentence,  they  mud  confult  and 
conform  to  the  books  of  jurifprudence,  and  not 
the  letters  of  recommendation.  God  defend  us, 
however,  from  the  ferious  misfortune  of  the  pro- 
te^or  of  either  party,  having,  or  ever  being  able 
to  have,  influence  in  the  feats  of  juflice  !  For  then 
we  may  have  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  to  the 
iliame  of  the  law,  the  motive  of  the  condufl  of  the 
partial  Judge  maybe  betrayed  by  his  countenance, 
and  that  the  dread  of  fuch  motive  being  known, 
may  be  the  tonurer  who  prelTes  out  and  expofes 
the  fecret,  or  elfe,that  the  thing  maybe  unravelled 

by 
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ty  conjectures,  or  proved  by  fome  tranfa£^ioris 
in  the  bufinefs ;  and  thefe  are  the  fort  of  cafes, 
which,  after  many  years  ftudy,  make  people  un« 
deriland  the  Jaw  in  a  fenfe  they  never  under- 
ftood  it  before,  and  which,  in  the  fame  inftant, 
increafes  and  leffens  their  efteem  for  the  fame 
authors,  and  caufes  the  breath  of  favour  to  in- 
-line the  balance,  with  which  they  weigh  pro- 
babilities, to  the  fide  where  there  is  the  leaft 
weight  in  the  fcale,  I  reinember  that  great  law- 
yer, Alexander  of  the  family  of  the  Alexanders, 
in  his  preatife  called  Bias  Geniales,  fays  of  him- 
felf,  that  he  abandoned  the  profeffion  of  an  ad- 
yocate  in  difgufl,  from  having  obferved  in  his 
own  practice,  that  neither  the  wifdom  or  abili- 
ties of  a  counfellor,  nor  the  goodnefs  of  a  caufe, 
were  of  any  avail  in  courts,  when  the  oppolite 
parties  were  efpoufed  by  people  of  power. 

XV,  But  excepting  thefe  inftances,  which 
have  weight  with  thofe  only,  who  had  rather 
rife  to  the  higheft  feats  on  the  bench  than  af- 
cend  to  heaven,  other  modes  of  favour  in  courts 
are  trifling  and  of  little  ufe  or  confequence  ;  but 
to  fpeak  the  truth,  we  ourfelves  give  occafion  to 
their  being  thought  ufeful  and  of  confequence. 
If  when  a  perfon  of  authority  intercedes  on  be- 
half  of  a  fuitor,  we  give  him  hopes  and  encou- 
ragement; or  if  onr  anfwers  to  fuch  applica- 
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tions,  are  in  terms  which  exceed  what  is  necef- 
fary  in  a  judicial  reply ;  and  if  afterwards, 
when  that  perfon  obtains  a  fentence  in  his  favour, 
we  feem  defirous,  or  behave  fo  as  to  make  it  be 
thought,  our  fuffrage  was  a  compliment  to  the 
great  man  who  interelled  himfelf  in  the  fuitor's 
behalf,  in  order  that  he  iliould  think  he  was  ob- 
liged to  us ;  we  are  the  authors  of  this  error  in 
mankind,  and  the  caufe  of  the  injury,  which,  in 
eonfequence  of  it,  our  credit  fuiFers  with  the 
world, 

XVI.  This  notion  of  the  utility  of  recommen- 
dations, is  an  impediment  to  our  bufmefs,  as 
mil  as  injurious  to  our  reputation;  for  it  is  the 
occafion  of  our  being  interrupted  with  vifits,  and 
puts  us  under  the  neceffity  of  anfwering  letters 
of  intercefrion,  by  which  means  we  wafte  a  great 
part  of  that  time,  which  we  ought  to  employ  in 
il:udy.  If  they  knew  they  were  taking  all  this 
pains  to  no  purpofe,  they  would  not  embarrafs 
ijs  with  their  applications,  nor  rob  us  of  our 
time. 

XVII.  How  then  are  we  to  a£l?  That  is  eafily 
determined ;  fpeak  plain,  and  undeceive  all  the 
world.  Let  them  know,  that  the  fentence  de- 
pends upon,  and  is  ruled  by  the  law,  and  not  by 
folicitations  and  private  friendflbips  s  that  we  can 

fervc 
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ferve  no  man  at  the  expence  of  juftice  and  our' 
confcience  ;  and  that  that  which  they  call  being 
favourable,  the  pretence  with  which  they  cover 
all  their  petitions,  upon  a  pradical  examinatiort 
of  things,  is  a  chimera ;  for  a  Judge  can  never 
(hew  favour,  or  at  mod  the  cafes  in  which  he 
can  do  it  are  metaphyfical ;  even  in  doubtful  and 
obfcure  cafes,  and  in  thofe  where  the  probabili- 
ties are  equal,  the  laws  prefcribe  rules  of  equit)% 
which  we  are  flridlly  and  rigoroully  bound  to 
follow.     Oh !  but  fome  cafes  are  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  judge  !   It  is  true,  but  they  are  not 
for  this  reafon  to  be  determined  by  his  abfolute 
will.     Prudential  maxims,  and  rules  of  equity, 
point  out  the  road  we  Ihould  purfue ;  and  it  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  follow  any  other  courfe,  ei- 
ther for  the  fake  of  obliging  great  men  or  friends. 
When  it  is  faid,  this  or  that  is  left  to  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  the  Judge,  it  fliould  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  his  abfolute  uncontrolable  will, 
but  to  imply,  that  he  is  to  be  guided  in  his  de- 
cifion  by  the  di6lates  of  reafon,   and   the  princi- 
ples of  law.     This  definition,  is  conformable  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  Latin  verb  arbitror^  which  fig- 
nifies  an  a£l  of  the  underflanding,  and  not  of 
the  will. 

XVIII.  I  am  well  aware,  that  objeflions  may 
be  made  to  this  frank  mode  of  ailing  :  the  fird: 

is. 
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is,  that  we  may  be  called  blunt  and  ill-bred; 
but,  befides  that  the  refleflion  would  be  unjufl. 
It  would  lafl  no  longer,  than  till  it  was  generally 
known,  we  had  refolved  to  adopt  this  method  of 
afting,  and  till  it  was  become  common  and  fami- 
liar among  us.  While  there  fliall  be  but  one  or 
two  judicial  minifters  who  a6l  in  this  open  inge* 
nuous  manner,  their  candid  behaviour  may  pafs 
among  the  ignorant  for  want  of  breedmg  and 
courtefy ;  but  if  all  the  reft  were  to  do  the 
fame,  even  the  ignorant  would  become  fenfible, 
that  what  they  had  called  want  of  breeding, 
was  integrity  -,  and  they  would  alfo  be  con- 
vinced, that  this  is  beneficial  to  them,  and  a 
great  fbiving  both  of  money  and  trouble,  which 
are  both  wafted  in  running  after,  and  feeking  for 
friends  and  patrons,  whofe  afliftance  and  protec- 
tion is  ufelefs  to  them. 

XIX.  The  fecond  obje£i:ion  is,  that  judicial 
minifters  would  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  refped 
and  homage  which  is  now  paid  them,  it  being 
certain,  that  civilities  of  this  fort,  are  not  fo 
much  the  refult  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  Judge,  as  the  eile^t  of  the  imagined 
dependance  on  his  favour.  It  is  eftabliflied 
upon  the  credit  of  good  authors,  that  Epicurus 
did  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly  thought,  deny  the 
cxiftence  of  the  deities,  but  only  their  influence 

or 
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br  power  to  do  good  or  harm;  but  this  was 
fufficient,  to  caufe  the  tenet  to  be  held  as  athe- 
iftical  in  praclice  ;  for  he  who  denies  the  power 
of  the  Gods,  denies  them  adoration  alfo.  Men 
do  not  fow  obfequies,  but  with  the  expe£latioa 
of  reaping  a  harvefl  of  benefits,  and  dependance 
is  the  only  flimulus  or  firft  mover  to  worfliip ; 
therefore,  when  men  come  to  confider  the  tribu- 
nal as  the  mere  organ  of  the  law,  where  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  legifla- 
tare,  and  nothing  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
Judge,  the  applications  to  the  miniflers  of  juf- 
tice,  would  be  very  few  and  very  flight. 

XX.  This  objedlion  would  have  great  weight 
with  thofe  Judges,  who  defire  to  be  regarded  and 
addreffed  as  deities :  but  do  you,  my  Son,  con- 
template yourfeif  as  placed  on  the  bench,  and 
not  on  the  altar;  and  remember,  that  you  are 
not  an  idol  deftined  to  receive  worfhip  and  offer- 
ings, but  an  oracle  ordained  to  articulate  truths. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  you  fhould  explain 
yourfeif,  and  undeceive  the  world;  alfure  the 
great  of  your  refpefl,  and  .your  friends  of  your 
efleem  ;  but  intimate  both  to  one  and  the  other, 
ihat  neither  efleem  nor  refpe£l  can  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  cabinet  of  juftice,  becaufe  the  fear 
of  God,  who  is  the  door-keeper  of  the  con- 
fcience,  requires  that  they  iliould  remain  in  the 
antichamber. 
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XXi.  But  there  may  fllll  reft  with  Judges  i 
difcretionary  power  of  fhewing  courtefies,  if  not 
in  points  that  concern  the  fubftantial  parts  oF 
the  caiife,  in  the  mode  of  adminiftering  juftice; 
1  mean,  if  not  in  the  effence  of  the  fentence^  in 
the  brevity  of  difpatch.  This  is  an  error,  which 
I  have  obferved  fome  of  our  Judges  to  have  fallen 
into ;  and  I  call  it  an  error,  becaufe  with  regard 
to  myfelf,  I  have  lio  doubt  of  its  being  one.  It 
is  aii  obligation  upon  us,  to  give  the  quickeft 
difpatch  poflible;  to  caufes :  and  we  do  not  Ihew 
favour  to  him,  whofe  bufmefs  is  done  with  all 
poffible  fpeed  ;  but  to  him  we  do  not  difpatch 
with  the  fame  expedition,  we  do  injuftice.  The 
preference  given  to  people  in  priority  of  dif- 
patch, is  partiality  •,  and  the  liiinifter  who  is  the 
author  of  it,  ought  to  make  good  the  damages 
occafioned  by  the  delay  to  him  who  was  next  in 
turn-,  in  this  matter,  attention  (hould  be  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  caufe,  to  the  time  the  fuit  was 
commenced,  and  to  the  injury  that  would  attenc( 
procraflination  in  the  decifion  of  iu 

XXII.  With  regard  to  this  lad  circumftance^ 
when  there  are  not  other  reafons  to  forbid  it,  the 
poor  fliould  be  difpatched  in  preference  to  the 
rich  ;  and  thofe  who  come  fromdiftant  provinces, 
before  thofe  v^'ho  live  in  the  neighbourhood.    St. 

Jeromcy 
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Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  a  pafTageof  the  Pro- 
verbs, fays,  that  formerly  courts  of  jufHce  were 
placed  at  the  gates  of  cities ;  which  the  Saint 
imagines  to  have  been  done,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  attention  of  flrangers  who  come  upon 
law  bufinefs,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  ruftics, 
from  being  taken  up  and  confounded  by  the  mul- 
titude of  ilrange  objecls  which  prefent  themfelves 
to  their  fight,  and  by  the  buille  and  hurry  of  the 
city  ;  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  dif- 
patch  was  very  quick,  and  that  it  was  not  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  take  a  lodging  in  town  ;  buc 
things  are  greatly  altered  now-a-days,  and 
flrangers  who  come  from  a  great  diftance  to  pro- 
fecute  their  caufes,  are  detained  fo  long,  that 
they  in  a  manner  become  neighbours  and  inhabi- 
tanis  of  the  city.  Nothing  is  fo  pernicious  as  the 
amazing  delays  of  judicial  proceedings;  as  for- 
merly, they  faw  the  tribunals  at  the  gates  of  great 
towns,  at  prefent,  we  fee  intire  towns  built  round 
the  gates  of  the  tribunals,  becaufe  the  ilownefs 
of  difpatch  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  caufes  in  the 
office,  and  the  number  of  fuitors  in  and  about 
the  office-porch. 

XXIII.    I  reflefl  with  horror  on  the  mifchiefs 

which  thefe  delays  occafion  ;   for  in  confequence 

of  the  expence  they  create,  it  frequently  happens 

that  both  the  fuitors  are  ruined,  the  vanqnifhed  is 

Vol.  II.  C  flrippcd 
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ftrlpped  and  laid  proftrate,  and  the  conqueror  has 
fpent  his  all.  There  are  litigations,  which  laft 
as  long  as  the  four  elements  in  man,  that  is  to  fa)', 
for  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  ;  and  the  refult  of 
them  is  the  fame,  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  O  ter- 
minations of  law  f  you  appear  like  the  boundaries 
of  the  world  in  the  opinion  of  Defcartes,  that  is, 
indefinite. 

XXIV.  Even  where  there  is  nothing  to  wait  for, 
and  there  is  no  occafion  of  delay,  the  caufe  is 
fometimes  fufpended  for  months  together.  My 
Son,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  law  laid 
down  by  Sextus  Pomponius,  which  fays,  in  the 
difcharge  of  all  our  obligations,  where  there  is  no 
particular  day  prefcribed  or  alligned  for  difpatch- 
ing  a  bufmefs,  we  iliould  make  ufe  of  the  prefent 
day.  The  practice  of  all  tribunals  Ihould  be  con- 
formable to  this  rule,  and  when  things  are  pre- 
pared for  trial,  the  decifion  fliould  not  be  delayed 
a  day,  and  the  Judges  fliould  dire£i-,  that  the  pre- 
parations are  made  with  all  the  expedition 
po-Tiblc. 

XXV.  From  what  has  been  premifed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  Judge  can  never  properly  receive 
from  a  fuitor  any  compliment  or  acknowledg- 
ment, on  account  of  having  difpatched  hiscaufc, 
becaufe  he  cannot  be  fuppofcd  capable  of  doing 

him 
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him  any  favour,  and  confequently  is  not  eniuled 
to  any  recompence.  The  minifters  of  juftice  ought 
to  refemble  the  heavenly  bodies,  who  beftow 
great  benefits  on  the  e^rth,  ahhough  they  re- 
ceive nothing  from  it  ;  for  it  is  their  duty,  and 
incumbent  on  them,  to  confer  thofe  benefits. 
They  receive  their  reward  and  fupport  from  the 
great  Sovereign  of  all,  who  has  affigned  them 
their  ftations  and  their  duties,  and  the  affiftance 
of  their  light  and  their  influence  is  a  debt  they 
owe  to  the  inferior  world  ;  but  the  inferior  world 
is  not  charged  with  obligations  to  them. 

XXVI.  Even  the  vifit  to  return  thanks,  which 
after  the  fuitor  has  got  his  caufe,  is  made  by  him 
to  the  Judges,  I  look  upon  as  fuperfiuous.  For 
what  does  he  thank  them  ?  For  having  given  him 
what  belonged  to  him  and  was  his  own.  They 
are  entitled  to  no  thanks  for  that ;  and  if  they 
have  given  him  what  was  the  property  of  another 
man,  they  deferve  puniihment. 

XXVII.  What  has  been  faid  on  the  fubje^  of 
brevity  and  difpatch,  is  equally  pertinent  to 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  caufes.  The  perfon  ac- 
cufed  has  a  right  to  be  cleared  if  he  is  innocent, 
and  his  punifhment  is  a  debt  due  to  the  public  if 
he  is  guilty;  and  it  is  generally  expedient,  for  one 
or  other  of  thefe  parties  to  be  prefling  for  dif- 

C  2  patch. 
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patch.  It  is  very  clear,  that  proceeding  with 
caution  in  criminal  cafes  is  neceflary,  left  you  fall 
into  the  ferlous  mifchief,  of  punilhing  as  guilty 
people  thofe  who  are  innocent.  But  (landing 
flill  and  doing  nothing,  is  not  proceeding  with 
caution  ;  neither  is  thinkinor  no  more  of  thofe  in 
the  dungeon,  than  of  thofe  in  the  grave* 

XXVIII.  Befides  the  reafons  for  difpatch, 
which  are  common  to,  and  apply  equally  to 
both  forts  of  caules;  there  is  one  of  fpecial  note, 
and  great  weight,  which  points  out  why  it  is 
moft  necefTary  in  criminal  ones ;  and  that  is,  de- 
lay being  frequently  the  caufe  of  malefa(fl:ors 
efcaping  without  punilhment.  This  happens  by 
two  ways :  the  firil  is,  that  by  delaying  the  pro-, 
cefs,  there  is  more  time  given  to  the  culprits  to 
contrive  and  execute  their  efcape  from  prifon, 
which  when  thefe  fierce  lavages  have  effected, 
they  are  commonly  feized  with  a  rage,  of  reco- 
vering in  a  few  days,  the  time  they  have  been 
deprived  of  by  their  confinement,  to  commit  out- 
rages ;  and  they  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  re- 
venge themielves  by  nev;  fchemes  of  roguery, 
for  the  punilhment  they  have  undergone  by  ha- 
ving been  chained  and  fettered.  There  is  fcarce 
an  innocent  perfon  whom  they  do  not  regard  as 
their  enemy,  and  thofe  only  who  are  their  bre-« 
thren  in  iniquity,  are  exempted  from  their  fury 
and  mdignation.        , 
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XXIX.  This  is  the  common  way  of  their  re- 
venging themfelves  in  general,  but  their  malice 
and  relentment  towards  particular  people  is  the 
mod  pernicious  to  the  public ;  thofe  who  are 
mod  threatened  with  their  vengeance,  being 
fuch  as  have  in  any  Ihape  been  indrumental  in 
their  confinement,  or  in  having  them  brought 
to  juflice. 

XXX.  The  fecond  way,  by  which  delays  in 
criminal  profecutions  afford  occafions  for  delin- 
quents to  efcape  with  impunity,  is  not  fo  palpa- 
ble, nor  fo  obvious  as  the  firft,  but  in  general  is 
more  fuccefsful,  and  oftener  takes  effedl.  I  will 
explain  what  I  mean.  When  a  notorious  crime 
is  newly  committed,  all  minds  are  fharpened 
againft  the  offender,  and  filled  with  horror  at 
the  outrage.  Even  the  moll  mild  call  out  for 
punilliment,  and  the  injured  perfoh,  invokes 
heaven  and  earth  for  it.  The  public  in  general 
feem  filled  with  refentment,  and  breathe  nothing 
but  feverity.  All  this  indignation,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  begins  to  leffen,  and 
by  little  and  little,  this  fierce  fire  proceeds  to 
vanifh  in  fmoak  ;  and  the  further  we  advance 
from  the  ara  of  the  fa£l:,  the  lefs  impreffion  of 
the  deed  is  left  on  the  mind ;  and  in  our  con- 
veriluion  on  the  fubjecH:,  we  begin  to  mix  apoph- 

C  3  thegms 
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thegms  of  compaiTion  with  theorems  of  juflice; 
and  by  fo  much  the  longer  the  caufe  is  delayed, 
by  fo  much  the  more  our  zeal  abates  ;  we  pafs 
from  hot  to  lukewarm,  and  from  lukewarm  to 
adlual  cold.  The  fufpenfion  of  half  a  year, 
changes  the  burning  heats  of  July,  to  the  cool 
air  and  frofls  of  January.  People  breathe  no- 
thing but  pity,  and  every  thing  feeras  in  favour 
of  the  culprit,  except  his  crime.  The  fuppli- 
cants  in  his  behalf  are  numerous,  many  from 
compaliion,  and  Ibme  from  friendftiip  or  inte- 
reft.  When  the  tempers  of  people  are  brought 
to  this  difpoiicion,  the  culprit,  who  but  a  little 
before,  in  the  univerfal  opinion,  was  deemed  de- 
ferving  of  a  halter,  is  releafed  from  prifon,  with- 
out undergoing  a  punidiment  that  is  equal  to  a 
pat  with  the  open  hand. 

XXXI.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  favour- 
able  manner  in  which  criminals  are  fometimes 
treated,  when  there  does  not  appear  any  reafon, 
or  motive,  for  being  favourable  to  them  ;  but  it 
ihould  be  remembered,  there  is  always  a  motive 
for  biino-ino-  them  to  iuftice.  God  commands  it, 
and  the  public  fafety  requires  it  ;  and  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  demand,  that  delinquents 
ihould  be  chailired  ;  for  the  impunity  of  evil 
deeds  multiplies  the  number  of  evil  doers.  In 
confequence  of  favmg  one  malefaflor  from  the 

gallows 
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gallows  who  is  deferving  of  death,  many  inno- 
cent people  may  afterwards  lofe  their  lives,  or 
their  fortunes.  O  mercy  ill  underftood!  O  im- 
pious companion  !  O  tyrannic  pity  !  O  cruel 
pity  ! 

XXXII.  I  do  not  deny  that  criminals  fhould 
fometimes  be  pardoned ;  but  then  it  fliould  only 
be  in  thofe  cafes,  where  the  public  is  as  much, 
or  more,  interefled  in  their  forgivenefs,  than  it 
is  in  their  punifhment.  The  public  good  is  the 
true  north,  to  which  the  wand  of  juftice  fhould 
always  point.  The  fervices  the  guilty  perfon 
has  done  to  the  commonwealth,  or  thofe  which 
he  may  be  expected  to  do  to  it,  on  account  of 
his  fmgular  talents  for  doing  them,  are  fpecial 
and  material  confiderations  in  fuch  a  cafe.  The 
law  furnillies  precepts  conducive  to  this  end,  in 
formal  terms.  Therefore,  the  death  which  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  infli6led  on  his  brave  fon,  when 
he  returned  vi6i:orioas,  for  having  fought  with- 
out orders,  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  equity. 
What  more  could  have  been  done  to  one,  who 
bad  returned  vanquiilied,  and  who  had  no  ante- 
cedent merit  to  plead  which  might  entitle  him  to 
a  pardon  ? 

XXXIII.  Princes  have  a  larger  difcretionary 
power  in  thefe  matters,  than  their  miniilers  of 

C  4  juflice-. 
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juflice;  not  becaufe  they  can  pardon  according 
to  their  will  and  pleafare  ;  for   they  muO:  be 
guided  by  their  obligations  to  God  and  the  com- 
nionvveakh  ;  but  becaufe  the  general  or  common 
intereils,  are  more  proper  objects  for  their  con- 
fideration,  than  for   that  of  particular  Judges, 
With  regard  to  a  fovereign,  not  only  the  per- 
fonal  feryices  of  the  guilty  individual,  but  thofe 
alfo  of  his  near  relations^  fuch  as  his  father,  his 
wife,  his  brothers,  and  his  fons,  may  furnifti  mo- 
tives for  conciliating  a  pardon,  or  for  mitigating 
the  punifliment ;  and  this  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  mod:   illuftrious  princes.     It  is 
Riaflerly  policy, .  to  inform  generous  minds  by 
fuch  inflances  of  clemency,  that  they  cannot  on- 
ly acquire  merit  for  theiiifelves,  but  for  their  re- 
lations  alfo.     Great  benefit  may  be  derived  to 
the  communiry  from  this   incentive;  and  many 
other  methods  of  derivintr    advantaQ:es   to   the 
public^   by  a  judicious  difpcnfation  of  lenity  or 
pardon^  may  be  hit  upon  bv  princes,  although 
it  is  not  ealy  for  me  to  point  out  or  enumerate 
them. 

XXKIV.  In  crimes  comm.itted  throudi  inat- 
tention  or  weaknefs,  there  is  a  large  fcope  allow- 
ed for  the  exercife  of  pity  or  forgivenefs.  The 
laws  theiDfelves  allot  lefs  punifhments  for  fuch 
o&cnces,  vvhich  punifliments  the  prince,  in  fom? 

cafes, 
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cafes,  may  totally  and  confiftently  difpenfe  with. 
I  will  give  an  example.  It  having  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Pyrrhus  king  of  the  Epirots,  that  fome 
young  fellows  in  th eir  cups  had  murmured  againfl, 
and  cad  (harp  refle^lionsupon  him;  he caufed them 
to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  where  he  allied 
them,  if  it  was  true  that  they  had  faid  fuch  and 
fuch  things ;  to  which  one  of  them,  who  was  a 
candid  fpirited  lad,  anfwered.  Yes,  fir,  it  is  true, 
that  after  having  drank  plentifully,  we  did  fay 
what  you  have  mentioned;  and  if  we  had  drank 
more,  we  fhould  have  talked  more  in  the  fame 
ftrain.  Pyrrhus  pardoned  them,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion he  a£led  wifely.  It  was  a  great  mitigation 
of  fuch  a  fault,  that  the  offence  was  committed 
under  a  kind  of  perverted  (late  of  the  under- 
ftanding;  and  as  it  was  entirely  perfonal  againfl 
the  King,  his  pardoning  it  had  an  air  of  gene- 
rofity,  which  tended  to  augment  the  love  and  re- 
fpe<5i:  of  his  fubje6ls,  a  confideration  of  great 
importance  in  all  kingdoms.  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  the  public  gained  a  great  deal  more, 
than  it  was  poflible  it  could  lofe  by  fuch  a  crime 
going  unpunilhed. 

XXXV.  But  waiving  the  particular  circum- 
flance  of  their  being  in  liquor,  which  lefTened 
the  offence  of  thofe  young  fellows ;  the  (hewing 
indulgence  and  leiiity  by  Princes,  to  thofe  who 

cad 
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caft  perfonal  refledtions  on  them,  will  always 
have  a  good  effect ;  becaufe  by  ailing  in  this 
manner,  they  manifeft  their  clemency,  and  caufe 
the  refledion  itfelf  to  be  difcredited.  The  evil- 
fpeakmg  of  a  few  fuhjedls,  cannot  take  from  fo- 
vereigiis  any  thing  like  the  proportion  of  re- 
fpecl,  which  the  opinion  of  their  being  clement 
and  magnanimous,  would  gain  them  with  all 
iheir  other  fubjecls.  The  delinquent  himfelf 
would  be  put  to  fhame  by  the  pardon,  becaufe, 
it  he  confiders  it  as  an  a^  of  generofity  and  le- 
nity, it  proves  to  him  that  he  murmured  without 
reafonj  and  if  he  thinks  the  gentlenefs  proceed- 
ed from  contempt,  no  other  puniihment  could 
mortify  him  fo  much,  or  be  better  adapted  ;  and 
this  is  the  proper  way  of  chaftifing  infolencies  of 
the  tongue,  becaufe,  by  proceeding  in  any  other 
manner,  you  would  feed  the  vanity  of  murmur- 
ers,  and  beget  in  them  a  prefumption  that  they 
were  feared  ;  you  would  alfo  inflame  their  ha- 
tred, and  ftimulate  their  raOmefs.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  painces,  who  have  been  very  fo- 
licitous  in  fiihing  out  and  punilhing  the  murmurs 
of  juntos  of  people,  have  increafed  thofe  evils  in 
their  own  time,  and  have  eternized  them  to  pof- 
lerity.  This  is  a  Hydra,  the  number  of  whofe 
beads  is  multiplied  by  vengeance  and  the  knife, 
and  who  is  fulTocated  by  the  fumes  of  con- 
tempt. 

XXX  vr. 
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XXXVI.  The  behaviour  of  our  gracious  and 
magnanimous   King  Philip  V.   may  ferve  as  a 
pattern,  for  the  application  of  this  mixture  of 
feverity  and  clemency,  which  the  virtue  of  juf- 
tice  requires  of  Princes.     Inexorable  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  ferious  crimes  that  were  to  the  pre- 
judice of  a  third  perfon,  he  always  (hewed  a  ge- 
nerous indulgence  to  thofe  which  only  refpedted 
himfelf.     In  the  civil  wars  of  fome  years  back, 
when  the  agitation  of  the  winds  was  fuch,  as  to 
caufe  even  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fhake ; 
when  the  conftancy  of  many  wavered,  and  they 
fought  pretences  for  loyalty  in  defertion  itfelf ; 
he  winked  at  many  offences  of  deeds,  and  par- 
doned all  thofe  of  words,  which  did  not  relate 
to,  or  were  not  connected  with,  the  deeds  them- 
felves.     This  augmented  the  love  of  all  thofe 
hearts  who  were  faithful  to  him,  and  in  the 
end  was  productive  of  fidelity  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men. 

XXX VIL  But  to  return  to  the  fubjed  of  feve- 
rity in  punifliing  crimes,  and  the  duties  of  a  ma- 
giftrate  in  that  refpeCl ;  I  fay  that  feverity  is  not 
only  necelTary  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but 
that  it  is  alfo  beneficial  to  the  criminal  himfelf. 
It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  thofe  who  die  by  the 
hand  of  Joftice,  rarely  go  to  a  (late  of  condem- 
nation. 
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nation.  All  appearances  perfuade  fuch  a  be* 
lief,  and  there  are  certain  parts  of  written  reve- 
lation, which '  feem  to  confirm  the  fentiment. 
What  benefit  then  do  you  confer  on  a  malefactor, 
who  if  he  dies  by  the  halter,  takes  his  flight  to  a 
flate  of  blifs  ;  and  who,  if  he  afterwards  lofes  his 
life  in  fome  of  thofeadvcDrures  which  are  inci- 
dent to  his  profeffion,  is  launched  into  perdition  ? 

XXXVIII.  With  refpea  to  certain  forts  of 
crimes,  in  fome  inftances  where  I  have  wifhed  to 
fee  Judges  very  folicitous  to  infill  punifhment,  I 
have  obferved  them  very  indulgent.  I  fpeak  of 
thofe  faults  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  are 
committed  by  people  of  the  profeilion,  and  thofc 
who  know  the  true  ilate  and  fecrets  of  caufes, 
and  who  intervene  as  inftruments  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  them  ;  fuch  as  the  advocate,  the  folicitor, 
or  the  attorney,  to  which  we  may  add  the  wit- 
nelTes  alfo.  The  tribunal  is  a  whole  of  fuch  de- 
licate contexture,  that  there  is  no  integral  part 
of  it  whatever,  which  is  not  effential.  It  is  a 
machine,  in  which,  a  failure,  falfe  condruflion, 
or  weaknefs  of  the  moft  minute  wheel,  diforders 
all  its  movements.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  that  the 
Judges  are  upright,  if  the  proceedings  and  infor- 
mations come  adulterated  to  their  hands  and  ears  ? 
The  greater  their  integrity,  the  more  certain  in 
the  ilTue  would  be  the  pronunciation  of  a  falfe 

and 
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and  unjufl  fentence  ;  becaufe  the  judgment  would 
be  founded/on  the  vitiated  proceedings  and  tefti- 
mony  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  Among 
the  Japanefe,  they  punilh  with  the  utmoft  feve- 
rity,  all  falfe  information  which  is  given  to 
Judges  with  refpefl:  to  caufes  they  are  trying, 
even  when  it  is  preferred  by  a  party  interefted. 
This  appears  to  me  excellent  policy.  The  way 
to  make  the  road  to  juftice  fmooth  and  fecure,  is 
to  difincumber  it  of  all  impediments  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  ;  and  to  do  this,  there  is  no 
alternative,  but  that  of  punilhing  lyes  with  the 
utmofl  fe verity. 

XXXIX.  If  it  is  objected,  that  this  would  be 
excefs  of  rigour,  becaufe  the  punifliment  might 
exceed  the  proportion  of  the  crime  5  I  anfwer, 
that  lawyers  (hould  weigh  crimes  in  a  different 
manner  from  Theologians.  The  Theologian  exa- 
mines the  intriniic  malice  or  evil  of  the  a^  :  the 
lawyer  attends  to  the  confequences  that  may  re* 
fult  to  the  public  ;  and  thefe  may  be  important, 
although  the  fault  may  at  firfl:  fight  appear  light 
and  triflingo  It  is,  true,  that  the  Theologian  con- 
fiders  the  confequences  alfo,  when  ii  appears 
that  the  delinquent  forefaw  them,  and  in  that 
cafe  regards  this  circuraftance  as  a  proportionable 
aggravation  of  the  crime  in  foro  cmfclentia.  The 
Lawyer  cannot,  nor  does  it  belong  to  him,   to 

enquire 
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enquire  whether  the  culprit  foreftw  them  ;  for 
he  is  only  to  apply  the  remedy  the  law  has  pre- 
fcribed  to  prevent  the  mifchief  ;  and  thus,  for 
the  fake  of  example  to  the  world  at  large,  the 
offender  is  puniflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he 
had  aflually  forefeen  the  mifchief. 

XL.  Let  us  now  confider,  that  the  falfhoods 
and  deceits,  with  which  tribunals  are  environed, 
make  the  inveftigation  of  truth  fo  difficult,  that 
in  forae  caufes  it  is  come  at  late,  and  in  others 
never.  This  is  a  moft  pernicious  injury  to  the 
public,  for  the  tedioufnefs  and  difficulty  of  the 
Terification,  gives  breathing-time  for  the  ill  inten- 
tioned,  to  devife  and  concert  all  forts  of  wicked- 
nefs.  What  remedy  then  can  you  apply  to  this 
evil,  but  that  of  punifliing  rigorouily  every  kind 
of  judicial  deceit  >  The  mod  pernicious  lofs  or 
difadvantage  to  a  commonwealth,  does  not  con- 
fid  fo  much  in  there  being  a  great  number  of 
members  in  it  who  do  not  fear  God,  as  it  does  in 
thofe  members  who  do  not  fear  God,  not  fearing 
the  magiftrate  neither. 

XLL  I  am  not  furprized  that  there  are  fo 
many  falfe  witnefTes,  when  I  obferve  the  lenity 
that  is  ihewn  to  them.  Among  the  eaftern  na- 
tions, according  to  Strabo,  they  ufed  to  cut  off 
their  feet  and  their  hands.     And  Heraclides  fays, 

that 
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that  among  the  Lycians,  they  ufed  to  confifcate 
all  their  effedls,  and  fell  them  for  ilaves*  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria  relates,  that  the  Pyfidians 
threw  them  headlong  from  a  high  precipice.  In 
the  Helvetic  hiflory,we  read,  that  the  magiflrates 
of  Bern  put  to  death  two  witneffes  by  boiling 
them  in  oil,  for  having  depofed  falfely,  that  one 
citizen  owed  another  a  large  fum  of  money. 

XLII.  When  I  contemplate  how  necefTary 
rigour  is  in  fuch  matters,  none  of  thefe  punifh- 
ments  rtrike  me  with  horror.  The  m.oil  juft  and 
reafonable  puniftiment  for  this  mifchief,  and  the 
befl  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  is  the  Lex  Talionis, 
which  was  dictated  by  the  Divine  mouth,  and 
which  God  ordained  to  be  eftablifhed  among  the 
people  of  Ifrael,  and  which  is  alfq  recommended 
by  various  texts  of  the  civil  law.  It  was  in  ufc 
in  Spain,  according  to  the  pra£lice  of  the  antient 
lav/,  called  the  law  of  Toro.  But  ultimately, 
on  account  of  its  not  being  adapted  to  all  cafes, 
Philip  the  lid.  leaving  it  in  its  full  vigour  with 
refpecfl  to  capital  cafes,  where  the  falfe  witnefs 
w^s  to  fuffer  the  fame  punilliment,  which,  if  his 
evidence  had  taken  efiecl,  was  to  have  been  in- 
fli6led  on  the  perfon  accufed  ;  I  fay,  with  this 
exception,  he  ordained  for  all  other  cafes  of  per- 
jury, that  the  delinquent  fhould  be  expofed  to 
public  Ihame  and  difgrace,  and  condemned  to 

perpetual 
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perpetual  imprifonment  In  the  gallics.  But  when 
will  thefe  laws  be  put  in  execution  ?  I  don't  know 
whether  in  the  long  courfe  of  my  life,  I  have  once 
feen  the  application  of  them.  What  mod  com- 
monly happens  is,  that  jufl:  as  they  are  on  the 
point  of  determining  on  the  fentence,  Pity  vio- 
lently and  abruptly  enters,  and  makes  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  court ;  and  upon  contemplation 
of  this  moft  ferene  lady,  the  Judges,  inftead  of 
public  (hame  and  perpetual  confinement  in  the 
gallies,  decree  a  fine  or  pecuniary  punilhment. 

XLIII.The  words  of  God  to  Mofes,  when  he 
fpoke  to  him  of  falfe  witnefTes,  as  related  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  are  very  remark* 
able  ;  he  fays,  non  mifereheris  ejus.  No,  Mofes  \ 
have  no  tendernefs,  no  compafTion,  nor  any 
bowels  or  pjty  for  fuch.  The  decree  feems  rigid, 
and  fo  it  d*«5 ;  but  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  alfo. 
With  a  falfe  witnefs,  all  lliould  be  rigour,  with- 
out the  lead  mixture  of  clemency  ;  non  7nifereberis 
ejus.  And  fo  it  is  fit  it  Ihould  be  ;  for  if  it  was 
otherwife,  who  would  be  fafe  in  their  property, 
their  honour,  or  their  lives  ?  This  is  not  in  rea- 
lity abandoning  or  lofmg  fight  of  compalTion, 
but  fixing  your  attention  to  it  on  the  proper  ob- 
jeiTcs ;  it  is  turning  the  eyes  of  pity  from  a  guilty 
individual,  and  placing  them  on  an  innocent 
multitude. 

4  XLIV. 
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XLIV.  The  fame  fort  of  punifhraent,  which 
is  infli£led  on  a  falfe  witnefs,  having  regard  to 
proportioning  the  quantum  of  it  to  the  nature 
or  degree  of  the  offence,  ftiould  be  applied 
to  all  thofe,  who  deceive,  or  in  any  (hape  pro- 
cure deceit  to  be  pradifed  on  Judges,  in  the 
bufmefs  of  trying  a  caufe.  It  is  necefiary,  in 
order  to  infure  juilice,  to  fmooth  the  way  by 
which  truth  is  to  advance  to  the  tribunal,  al- 
though it  Ihould  be  done  with  fire  and  fword. 
All  that  would  be  expended  in  rigour  on  this  fide, 
would  be  faved  with  interefl:  on  the  other.  By 
fo  much  the  more  the  proof  of  offences  is  facili- 
tated, by  fo  much  the  lefs  will  the  number  of 
them  be ;  and  the  lefs  frequent  the  fad  fpeclacle 
of  executions  is,  fo  much  the  lefs  will  the  inno- 
cent fuffer.  Difpatch  in  civil  caufes,  is  alfo  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  fiiould  be  added 
to  the  catalogue  of  thefc  utilities. 

XLV.  On  this  account,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  no  indulgence,  or  remiffion  whatever,  fiiould 
be  allowed  at  the  inftance  of  an  advocate,  upon 
a  fuggeftion  of  falfe  citations,  or  miflakes  in  terms 
of  law  (leaving  however  fuch  cafes  to  difcretion, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  equivocal  mean- 
ing of  words,  or  accidental  omifnons)  ;  but  ab- 
flradted  from  this  exception,  fuch  attempts,  if 

Vol.  II.  D  you 
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you  confider  them,  are  contrary  to  the  virtue 
and  eiTence  of  juftice,  and  fhould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fucceed. 

XLVI.  Neither  fhould  the  advocate  efcape 
without  fevere  punifhment,  v^rho  efpoufes  caufes 
which  are  evidently  unjuft;  and  I  think  the  moft 
proper  penalty  which  could  be  infli6led  in  fuch 
cafes,  would  be  a  long  fufpeniion  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  funflion  ;  and  a  Solicitor  fliould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  who  raifes  imperti- 
nent difficuhies,  and  makes  frivolous  objedlions, 
with  a  view  of  creating  delay.  But,  O  pernicious 
lenity  '  already  thefe  ferious  offences,  which  are 
contrary  to  good  faith,  and  the  true  fpirit  of  law, 
are  judged  to  be  fufficiently  punifhed  by  a  verbal 
reprehenfion.  This  is  a  weak  bridle,  to  curb  and 
reftrain  the  impulfes  of  avarice,  ambition,  love, 
fear  and  hatred,  five  enemies  of  judice,  who  al- 
•ternately,  according  to  the  power  or  influence 
of  the  parties  to  the  caufe,  incite  judicial  minifters 
to  violate  the  chaftity  of  their  office. 

XLVII.  We  in  all  parts  hear  complaints  againft 
the  proceedings  of  Juflices,  their  clerks,  and 
other  attendants  on  them.  I  believe,  if  all  the 
delinquents  of  this  clafs  were  puniflied  according 
to  their  deferts,  we  Ihould  fee  an  infinite  numbej: 
of  the  wands  and  pens  of  Spain  converted  to  oars. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  people  are  accufed  of,  and  fuppofed  to 
make  a  trade  of  their  profeffion.  If  all  be  true 
that  is  faid  of  them,  it  feems  as  if  the  Devil,  who 
after  his  own  manner  is  always  endeavouring  to 
imitate  the  works  of  piety  and  benevolence,  upon 
feeing  the  church  had  founded  fome  convents  of 
religious  Mendicants,  for  the  benefit  and  falva- 
tion  of  fouls,  had  a  mind  to  found  in  thefe  gentry, 
a  Mendicant  irreligion^  for  the  perdition  of  them. 
Their  duty  is  to  apprehend,  or  caufe  to  be  ap- 
prehended, thieves  and  robbers ;  their  pra6Hce 
is,  inftead  of  taking  the  thief,  to  take  fomething 
of  or  from  him  ;  and  there  are  few  delinquents 
who  are  not  fuffered  to  go  at  large,  and  with  im- 
punity, provided  they  have  fomething  large  to 
beftow  for  being  winked  at.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  detecl:  coUufions  of  this  fort  *,  but  in  proportion 
to  this  difficulty,  fhould  be  the  rigour  of  punifh- 
ing  them.  If  out  of  a  great  number  who  prac- 
tife  thefe  iniquities,  you  fliould  be  only  able  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  one,  it  w^ould  be  neceifary  to 
proceed  with  fuch  feverity  again  ft  that  one,  as 
might  terrify  all  the  reft  ;  that  if  they  are  not 
alarmed  by  the  frequency  of  the  punidiment, 
they  Ihould  be  made  to  dread  the  weight  of  it. 

XLVIII,  Having  before  touched  upon  mul(fi:s 

or  pecuniary   punilhments,  I  will  here  frankly 

make  known  to  you  a  refledion,  which  many 

D  2  years 
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years  ago  occurred  to  me  on  this  mode  of  punifh- 
ing,  and  which  occafioned  me  to  look  upon  it 
in  no  very  favourable  light.     I  fay,  I  have  con- 
fidered  that  the  burden  of  the  mul<ft  is  not  only 
loaded  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  guilty,  but  many 
times  fits  equally,  if  not  more  heavy,  on  thofe  of 
the  innocent.    A  father  of  a  family,  with  a  fcanty 
income,  commits  a  crime,  and  by  way  of  chaftif- 
ing  him,  he  is  fined  a  hundred  ducats.    The  lub- 
flrac^ion  of  this  fum,  is  not  felt  by  him  only  who 
was  guilty  of  the  offence,  but  by  his  wife  and  his 
children  alfo ;  and  they  are  thofe  v;ho  commonly 
fuller  the  moft  ;    for  as  every  one  loves  himfelf 
better  than  his  neareft  relations,  and  the  delin- 
quent  being  mafter  of  the   houfe,  he  keeps  as 
large  a   (bare  of  the  good  things  it  contains  tor 
his  own  ufe  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  feldom  cur- 
tails  himfelf  of    the    gratifications  he  enjoyed 
before,   either  with  refpe£l  to  food,   raiment,  or 
diverfions.      The  faving  to  make  good  the  fum 
taken  from  him  is  pinched  out  of  the  reft  of  his 
houfliold.     Eisown  expences  are  the  fame,  and 
the  inconvenience  occafioned  by  the  deduflion  is 
chiefly  borne  by  his  wife  and  children.     Don't  be 
furprized  then,  that  I  look  with  an  unfavour- 
able eye  on  a  puniftiment,  the  greatell  portion 
of  which  falls  more  on   the  innocent  than  the 
guilty.     I  confefs,  however,  that  many  times  this 
is  unavoidable,  and  the  levying  pecuniary  penal- 
tics 
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ties  eftablilhed  by  law,  for  certain  offences  and 
negle(fls,  is  inevitable  ;  befides  which,  there  is 
a  necefTity  to  diilrain  for  money,  to  defray  the 
cxpences  of  law  charges.  What  can  be  done 
then  in  this  cafe  I  Why,  you  can  only  determine, 
to  reduce  this  mode  of  punilhment,  within  as 
narrow  a  compafs  as  poffible. 

XLIX.  The  honour  of  the  Judges  alfo  requires 
this  fliould  be  done,  becaufe  the  vulgar,  when 
they  fee  mul(fi:s  laid  on  with  a  heavy  hand,  and 
do  not  perceive  the  money  ariiing  from  them  ap- 
plied to  purpofes  of  public  benefit,  fuch  as  the 
building  of  bridges,  the  repairing  of  highways, 
the  making  of  aquedu£ls,  and  in  the  aid  of  hof^ 
pitals  for  the  poor,&c.  they  eafily  perfuade  them- 
felves,  that  the  Judges  are  interefted  in  the  im- 
poiition  of  fines;  and  although  Judges  may 
fometimes  be  indifcreet  and  ra(h,  it  is  necefTaryto 
refcue  them  from  thofe  grofs  imputations,  when  it 
can  conveniently  be  done. 

L.  When  delinquents  have  no  families,  and  the 
confequences  of  depriving  them  of  their  money  are 
only  felt  by  themfelves,  no  puniiliments  appear  to 
me  more  rational  and  proper  than  pecuniary  ones, 
and  efpecially  when  the  nature  of  the  offence  does 
not  demand  a  more  fevere  chaftifement.  In  the 
firft  place,  it  is  not  a  fanguinary  punifhment,  and 
D  3  is 
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is  more  confonant  to  the  feelings  of  compaffion, 
than  one  that  is  tinged  with  blood,  both  with 
refpecl  to  him  who  pronounces  the  fentence,  and 
him  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Secondly,  defpoiling 
an  evil-difpofed  man  of  his  money,  is  difarming 
him  of  vice,  as  it  deprives  himof  the  weapons  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  mifchief.  Thirdly, 
if  the  money  is  expended  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  the  community  will  derive  a  double  ad- 
vantage from  this  mode  of  punifhment,  as  fome- 
what  of  temporal  benefit  will  be  added  by  it^  to  a 
well-adapted  and  exemplary  application  of  juftice, 

LI.  I  now,  my  Son,  have  told  you  my  fenti- 
ments  on  all  that  has  occurred  to  me  as  mod  ef- 
fential  in  judicial  adminiftration.  If,  upon  feeing 
me  fo  fcrupuloufly  tenacious  on  the  fide  of  juftice^ 
it  fl:all  appear  to  you  that  I  mean  to  erafe  clemency 
our  of  the  catalogue  of  virtues,  you  are  miftaken. 
1  know  the  excellence  of  this  virtue,  and  even 
lament,  that  in  our  miniftry  there  is  but  fmall 
fcope  for  exercifing  it.  I  venerate  this  divine 
quality,  which, on  account  of  its  elevated  and  fub- 
lime  nature,  I  contemplate,  as  fuperior  to  the 
fpheie  of  our  jurifdidtion.  I  call  it  divine,  by 
rcafon  of  its  adtive  p'-'wer  to  remit  penalties  de- 
creed by  the  laws,  which  is  an  authority  or  pre- 
rogative almofl  peculiarly  belonging,  and  proper 
p  God  alone.      He,  as  Supreme  Mafter,  can 

pardon 
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pardon  all  forts  of  crimes ;  Kings  as  next  to  him 
in  fovereignty,  can  pardon  fome;  but  the  hands  of 
their  inferior  mlnifters  are  jied  in  all  cafes ;  for 
he  who  is  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  can  never  be 
vefted  with  a  power  to  arbitrate  and  difpenfe 
forgiveneifes. 

LII.  It  is  true,  that  where  the  law  is  obfcure, 
we  have  authority  to  interpret  and  conftrue  it  in 
a  benign  fenfc  ;  but  in  this  confcrudtion,  we 
ihould  not  lofe  fight  of  the  exigence  of  the  public 
fafety,  nor  the  didates  of  natural  equity  :  and 
ading  in  this  manner,  is  not  clemency  but  juftice. 
We  may  alfo  in  virtue  of  the  principle  which  is 
called  Epeikeyan,  that  allows  of  a  wife  and  mode- 
rate interpretation  of  the  law,  lelfen,  or  even  in 
many  cafes  omit,  the  penalties  which  the  law 
decrees.  This  alfo  is  not  lenity  but  jufcice,  be- 
caufe  upon  fuch  occafions,  we  are  rather  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  legiflature, 
than  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  and  fuch  cafes  fre- 
quently occur  in  fmall  offences,  becaufe,  uponan 
examination  of  the  nature  of  thefe  things,  it 
often  appears  to  the  eye  of  Prudence,  that  greater 
inconveniences  would  attend  the  punifhing,  than , 
the  tolerating  them.  Following  the  letter  of  the 
penal  law,  without  admitting  any  exceptions, 
even  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  legiflature  could 
not  intend,  nor  prudence  fuppofe  it  was  meant 
D  4  to 
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to  bind,  is  what  is  called  juflice  in  extreme,  or 
fummum  jusy  which  with  great  reafon  is  termed 
extreme  injuftice  ;    therefore,  acting  contrary  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  thefe  inftances,  is  like- 
wife  not  clemenc)'-,  but  juftice.     Ariftotle,  who 
very  well  underllood  the  nature  of  things  apper- 
taining to  Ethics,  judges  the  Epiekeyan,  to  be  a 
principle,  or  part  of  juflice.     From  all  that  has 
been  faid,    it  may  be  inferred,  that  requefting 
favour  or  compaffion  of  a  Judge,  or  fuppofmg 
him  capable  of  ihewing  any  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  is  an  abfurdity,  and  calling  things  by 
improper  names  ;  for  if  he  a(^s  according  to  the 
law,  reafonabiy  and  rightly  underilood,  he  does 
juftice  ;  if  contrary  to  it,  he  does  injuflice.     In 
-what  are  called  cafos  omijfos^    and  when  the  law 
IS  obfcure,  there  are  general  rules  for  interpreting 
it  and  fupplying  the  defcfls,  which  interpretations 
have  the  force  o^  laws;  fo  that  there  is  no  middle 
path  between  jullice  and  injuilice,  for  a  Judge  to 
-walk  in  ;    becaufe  there  are  no  means,  by  which 
he  can  acl  conformable  to  law,  and  contrary  to 
law.     God  keep  you. 


O  N 
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SECT    I. 

I,  nr^  W  O  common  errors  prefent  themfeives 
JL    to  me  with  refpeci:  to  the  fubj  eft-mat- 
ter of  this  difcourfe,  the  one  theoretical,  the 
other  practical.    The  theoretical  is  derived  from 
lying  amon^  men  being  reputed  as  infamous,  or 
as  a  vice  nearly  bordering  upon  infamy.     Let 
us  admit,  for  argument's  fake,  the  divifions  the 
theologians  make  of  a  lie,  into  officious,  jocofe, 
and  pernicious.     Let  us  admit  alfo,  that  a  per- 
nicious lie  is  reputed  in  the  common  opinion  as 
it  deferves  to  be  reputed,  and  that  it  is  treated 
with  all  poffible  abhorrence,  fo  that  thofe  who 
are  noted  for  telling  lies   to  the  prejudice  o£ 
their  neighbours,  are  generally  confidered  as  the 
pefts  of  fociety  ;  but  notwithilanding  all  this,  my 
remarks  will  be  principally  confined  to  officious 
and  jocofe  Res ;  that  is,   to  fuch  as  are  not  in- 
tended to  injure  a  third  perfon,  but  are  only 

told 
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told  to  entertain,  or  becaufe  they  may  be  of 
fome  utility  to  a  man's  felf,  or  to  fome  other 
perfon.  I  muft  alfo  premife,  that  I  mean  to 
treat  this  point  more  as  a  politician,  than  as  a 
moral  theologian.  The  theologians  eftimate  of- 
ficious, and  jocofe  lies,  as  venal  fins;  nor  ftiould 
I  or  any  one  elfe  in  a  moral  light,  reprefent 
them  blacker.  Bat  if  viewed  in  a  political  light, 
my  fentiment  is,  that  the  common  opinion  is  ex- 
cefliveiy  favourable  and  indulgent  to  this  fpecies 
o£  vice. 

11.  And  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  exceffive 
indulgence?  Why  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  this  fort 
of  lie  is  not  confidered  as  an  affront  offered  to 
any  man.  The  being  noted  for  an  officious  or 
jocofe  liar,  does  not  take  from  any  man  the  ho- 
nour, which  in  other  refpecls  is  thought  due  to 
him.  A  gentleman,  let  him  tell  as  many  of 
ihefe  fort  of  lies  as  he  will,  is  flill  looked  upon 
as  a  gentleman  ;  a  nobleman  alfo,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  being  remarked  for  this  vice,  is  confi- 
dered as  a  nobleman,  and  a  prince  as  a  prince. 
But  this  appears  to  me  repugnant  to  all  reafon. 
Lying  is  infamous,  bad,  and  vile  •,  and  a  liar  is 
unworthy  of  human  fociety  ;  he  is  an  impoftor, 
who  traiteroufly  avails  himfelf  of  the  good  faith 
of  other  men,  in  order  to  deceive  them.  The 
moft  precious  interccurie  among  men,  is  that  of 

a  frank 
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^  frank  and  reciprocal  communication  of  their 
fouls ;  with  which,  they  in  converfation  lay  open 
and  difclofe  to  each  other,  the  affections  of  their 
wills,  the  fentiments  of  their  mind,  and  all  that 
is  treafured  up  in  their  memories.  Now  what 
is  a  liar,  but  a  folemn  circumventor  of  this  in- 
eflimable  commerce?  what,  but  a  deceiver,  who 
impofes  on  us  delufions  for  realities?  what  but  a 
circulator  of  falfe  money,  who  pafTes  the  iron  of 
a  lie  for  the  gold  of  truth?  and  finally,  what 
can  there  be  found  in  this  man,  that  fhould  ex- 
cufe  him  from  being  difcarded  and  rejedled  by  all 
Others,  as  a  nuifance  to  company,  a  vile  conta- 
minator  of  converfation,  and  as  a  deteflable  fal- 
fifier  of  all  intelligence  and  information  i 

SECT.     11. 

III.  I  cannot  help  remarking  a  monftrous  con- 
tradition,  that  is  very  frequent  in  this  matter. 
If  a  man  of  any  rank  or  figure  in  the  world,  is 
told  to  his  face  that  he  lies,  he  confiders  him- 
felf  as  very  ferioufly  injured,  and  according  to 
the  cruel  laws  of  human  honour,  is  efteemed  as 
having  put  up  with  a  very  grofs  affront,  if  he 
does  not  demand  of  the  man  who  told  him  fo,  a 
very  fanguinary  fatisfaftion ;  but  1  would  be 
glad  to  know,  how  telling  a  man  he  lies,  can  be 

a  very 
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a  very  ferious  injury,  if  lying  is  not  erteemed  a 
very  ferious  defeft  in  him  who  is  addi<f>ed  to  it ; 
or  how  a  man  can  be  confidered  as  affronted, 
becaufe  he  is  told  he  Ues,  if  the  aflion  of  lying 
is  not  fcandalous  or  unworthy.  The  degree  of 
reproach  annexed  to  a  vice,  is  generally  efli- 
mated  according  to  the  light  in  which  that  vice 
is  confidered  by  the  world  at  large.  If  the 
vice  is  not  held  to  be  fuch  a  one,  as  tarnifhes  a 
man's  honour,  his  honour  will  not  be  deemed 
wounded  by  the  commilTion  of  it ;  and  it  may 
be  faid  of  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  his  honour 
is  not  injured.  This  being  a  notorious  facfi:,  the 
inference  I  would  draw  from  the  beforemen- 
tioned  obfcrvation,  is,  that  the  frequency  cf  ly- 
ing, leiTens  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  the 
abhorrence,  which  natural  reafon  left  to  iifelf, 
has  of  this  vice;  but  noiwlthftanding  this  cuf- 
torn,  it  has  not  diminilhed  fo  thoroughly,  but 
that  there  flill  remains  in  the  foul  of  man,  a 
dear  conviction,  that  lying  is  a  bafenefs. 

IV.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the 
obfcrvation,  that  a  man's  denying  what  he  has 
faid,  is  looked  upon  as  an  opprobrium  to  him. 
And  why  is  this  ?  why  becaufe  it  am.ounts  to  a 
confedion  that  he  had  before  told  a  lie.  The 
opprobrium  cannot  lie  in  the  truth  of  what  he 
now  confefles  j  and  therefore  mud  confill  in  the 

lie 
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Jic  which  he  told  before.  Confefling  that  he 
has  lied,  is  a  mark  of  fincerity,  and  no  one  need 
blufia  for  having  been  (incere ;  therefore  all  the 
ignominy  mufl  be  annexed  to  the  lie.  This,  I 
fay,  makes  it  manifefl  to  me,  that  their  native 
fentiment  of  this  matter  is  not  fo  obfcured  ia 
mankind,  but  that  it  reprefents  a  lie  to  them  as 
a  mod  unworthy  and  a  vile  thing. 


SECT.     III. 

V.  The  praflical  error  in  this  matter,  is  de- 
rived from  a  lie's  going  unpuniflied,  and  from 
the  laws  not  having  prefcribed  any  punifhraent 
for  liars.  Why  is  there  no  bridle  to  curb  the 
propenfity  men  have  to  deceive  one  another? 
and  why  fliould  a  man  be  allowed  to  lie  to  what 
amount  he  pleafesat  free  cofl?  Although  men 
are  not  contented  with  enjoying  a  total  indem- 
nity in  this  cafe,  but  frequently  glory  m  whaf 
they  -have  done,  and  go  on  to  infuk  thofe  they 
have  imppfed  on,  and  to  treat  the  fmcerity  of 
other  men  as  imprudence  ;  is  not  this  an  abo* 
minable  offence,  and  fuch  a  one  as  deferves  to 
be  punilhed  ? 

VI.  I  may  be  told,  that  human  laws  dp  not 
attend  to  deterring  by  the  fear  of  punifhmeat, 

4  people 
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people  from  committing  any  other  crimes,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  prejudicial  to  the  public,  or  in- 
jurious to  a  third  perfon ;  and  that  officious  or 
jocofe  lies,  which  are  thofe  we  are  difcourfing 
of  at  prefent,  hurt  no  body,  for  if  they  had  been 
found  to  be  injurious,  they  would  before  this, 
have  been  claffed  among,  and  deemed  as  perni- 
cious oflences. 

VII.  Againfl  this  remark,  folid  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  have  two  very  notable  replies  to  make* 
The  firft  is,  that  although  every  officious  or  jo- 
cofe lie  confidered  by  itfelf,  is  injurious  to  no- 
body ;  flill,  the  frequency  and  impunity  with 
which  they  are  told,  have  a  pernicious  effect  on 
the  public  ;  for  they  deprive  the  generality  of 
mankind  of  a  very  valuable  benefit.  To  make 
my  meaning  more  clearly  underftood,  I  muft 
beg  every  man  to  contemplate  the  inconvenien- 
cies  that  vi^ould  arife  from  a  doubt  or  diftrufl:, 
whether  whatever  is  told  us  be  true  or  falfe ; 
which  diftrufl  is  unavoidable,  and  founded  on 
prudence,  if  we  advert  to  the  frequency  with 
which  people  lie.  Upon  hearing  any  piece  of 
intelligence,  in  which  our  wiflies,  or  our  conve- 
niencies  areinterefted,  we  remain  in  aftate  of  per- 
plexity, whether  to  believe  ordifbelieve  it ;  and 
this  perplexity  is  generally  attended  with  a  very 
difagreeable  agitation  of  the  mind,  that  fets  a  man 
at  variance  as  it  were  with  himfelf,  and  caufes 

him 
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him  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  and  to  re- 
main in  a  difagreeable  ftate  of  fufpence,  whe- 
ther tp  reje£l  as  falfe,  or  aflent  to  the  intelli- 
gence he  hears  as  true.  Thofe  to  whom  the 
rumour  that  is  propagated  may  be  ferviceable, 
either  with  regard  to  their  communicating  it,  or 
on  account  of  the  ufe  it  may  be  of  to  illuftrate 
any  thing  they  have  been  writing,  and  are'  about 
to  publiih,  are  fet  on  the  tenters  by  reafon  of 
this  uncertainty.  They  would  give  any  thing  to 
afcertain  the  reality  of  a  curious  event,  that  was 
applicable  to,  and  would  tend  to  embellifti  the 
fubje£l  they  had  been  writing  upon,  but  cannot 
take  a  ftep  towards  informing  themfelves,  with- 
out meeting  with  a  {tumbling  block  in  their  way. 
Some  affirm  the  truth  of  the  thing,  others  deny 
it ;  here  they  tell  the  ilory  in  one  way,  and  there 
they  relate  it  in  another ;  and  all  this  while,  the 
pen  of  the  author  is  obliged  to  Hand  flill,  and  to 
continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  difagreeable  and 
violent  ftate  of  fufpence. 

VIII.  But  although  the  perplexity  that  may 
attend  our  doubting  whether  we  Ihall  give  our 
aflent  to  what  we  hear,  may  be  produdtive  of 
thefe  evils,  the  mifchief  that  would  refult  from 
our  giving  eafy  faith  and  credit  to  all  we  are 
told,  would  be  much  greater ;  for  if  we  refle£^, 
we  (hall  find,  that  the  altercations,  difputes,  and 

diiturbanccs 
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diflurbances  which  arife  in  converfation,  are  pro- 
duced for  the  mod  part  by  eafy  credulity.  Dif- 
ferent people,  hear  different  accounts  of  the 
fame  thing,  and  becaufe  each  believed  what  he 
heard ;  they  afterwards  altercate  furioufly,  each 
perfifting,  that  the  account  he  had  heard  of  the 
matter  was  the  true  one.  Refle6i:  how  many 
people  have  made  themfelves  ridiculous,  by  be- 
lieving what  they  ihould  have  rcje6led  as  fabu- 
lous. Refleft  alfo,  that  human  fociety,  which  is 
the  fweeteft  boon  of  life,  or  which  would  be  fo 
if  mankind  were  to  behave  to  each  other  with 
truth  and  candour,  is  made  ungrateful  and  dif- 
gufling  at  every  turn,  by  the  diftruft  which  is 
occafioned,  in  confequence  of  our  experiencing 
how  much  people  are  addicted  to  lie. 

IX.  In  order  to  comprehend  how  great  a  good 
wc  are  deprived  of  by  this  diftruft,  let  us  figure 
to  ourfelves  a  republic,  although  I  fear  there 
never  was  fuch  a  one  in  the  world,  where  either 
from  the  generous  influence  of  their  foil  and  cli- 
mate, men  were  more  noble-minded;  or  from  the 
fear  of  a  lie  being  puniftied  with  great  feverity, 
all  the  individuals  who  compofe  it,  were  ftrid 
obfervers  of  the  truth;  I  fay  admitting  this,  my 
imagination  reprefents  to  me,  that  fuch  a  com- 
munity would  be  a  fort  of  Heaven  upon  earth. 
What  brotherly  love  would  there  prevail  in  it ! 

and 
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and  how  fweet  and  favbiiry  would  the  confidence 
between  man  and  man  be,  and  how  grateful  the 
fatlsfadion,  with  which  they  talked  and  iiflened 
to  each  other,  free  from  the  fufpicion  of  not  be- 
ing believed,  or  the  fear  of  being  deceived  [ 
There  we  Hiould  furvey  at  every  ftep,  the  moft 
pleafing  fpe61aclc  the  world  can  afford,  that  of 
a  man's  opening  the  whole  theatre  of  his  foul  to 
another.  1  do  not  think  that  Heaven  adorned 
with  ail  its  fplendor,  or  the  ff^ring  embellifhed 
with  all  its  flowers,  could  furnifii  a  more  de- 
lightful pi£iure  to  the  eyes  of  man,  than  that 
which  would  be  prefented  to  htiman  curiofity, 
by  the  expofure  of  a  variety  of  fentiments,  affec- 
tions, and  pailions,  of  thofe  with  whom  we  con- 
Verfe.  In  fuch  a  fociety,  all  men  wou'd  enjoy  a 
peaceable  tranquillity  of  mind,without  the  dread, 
that  by  means  of  political  arts,  a  traitor  fliould 
impofe  himfelf  upon  them  for  a  friend ;  that 
hypocrify  fhould  ufurp  an  imjuft  veneration  ; 
that  applaufe  fhould  be  tainted  with  the  venom 
of  flattery  ;  that  advice  ihould  be  iniincere,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  interefl  of  him  who 
gave  it ;  or  that  corre61ion  iliould  be  the  child 
of  anger,  and  not  the  offspring  of  zeal.  Eire 
unhappy  for  us,  how  diilant  are  we  from,  enjoying 
the  blellings  of  fuch  happy  citizens  !  for  we 
fcarce  are  allowed  an  inftant  of  relaxation,  fi'om 
the  fears,  inquietudes,  and  fufpicions,  that  con- 
Vol.  II.  E  tinually 
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tinually  afflifl  us,  and  which  are  produced,  by 
the  experience  we  have,  of  the  little  fnicerity 
there  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  Coufider 
now,  whether  the  frequency  of  lying,  does  not 
rob  us  of  a  great  blefling,  or  tofpeak  more  pro- 
perly, of  many  ineflimable  blelTings. 


S  E  C  T.    IV. 

X.  The  fecond  reply  I  have  to  make  to  the 
before-named  obfervation,  is,  that  it  very  fre- 
quently happens,  that  thofe  lies  which  are  only 
looked  upon  as  officious  and  jocofe,  are  attended 
with  pernicious  confequences.  What  does  it 
fignify,  that  he  who  tells  a  He  did  not  do  it  with 
an  intention  to  injure  any  one,  if  in  reality  the 
mifchief  follows  ?  The  emperor  Theodofius  the 
fecond,  prefented  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  with  an 
apple  of  uncommon  magnitude;  and  (lie  after- 
wards gave  it  to  Paulinus  a  learned  and  difcreet 
man,  whofe  converfation  (he  was  very  fond  of, 
and  with  whom,  her  correfpondence  was  per- 
fectly innocent.  Paulinus,  ignorant  of  the  hand 
by  which  the  apple  was  brought  to  the  Emprefs, 
Ihewed  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  begged  him  to 
accept  of  it ;  the  Emperor,  recollcCling  that  it 
was  the  fame  apple  he  had  given  the  Emprefs, 
took  an  occafion  to  allv  Eudoxia  by  furprize, 

what 
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what  fhe  had  done  with  the  apple  ?  The  quef^ 
tion  coming  upon  her  unawares,  and  (lie,  appre- 
henfive  the  Emperor  might  be  difpleafed  with 
her  for  parting  with  the  apple,  anfwered  ilie  had 
eaten  it.  This,  in  the  intention  of  Eudoxia,  was 
a  lie  purely  officious ;  but  was  attended  with  a 
moft  pernicious  confequence^  aS  it  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  Paulinus  being  put  to  death  ;  for  Theo- 
dofius,  fufpe6ling  the  commerce  between  him  and 
the  Emprefs  not  to  be  very  challe^  ordered  him 
to  be  difpatched. 

XL  Caligula  having  f ecalled  from  banifhmeiitj 
one  who  had  been  fentenced  to  that  punilnraenc 
by  his  predeceiTor,  alked  him  how  he  employed 
his  time  while  he  was  banifhed ;  and  he,  to  re- 
commend himfelf  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Em- 
peror, anfwered,  that  he  employed  the  greateft 
part  of  it  in  praying  to  the  gods  for  the  death  of 
Tiberius  j  becaufe  that  Would  make  way  for  his 
afcending  the  throne.  What  lie  to  all  appear-* 
ance  could  be  more  innocent  than  this  ?  Yet  ia 
its  confequences,  it  was  very  pernicious,  for  Ca- 
ligula, taking  it  into  his  head,  that  thofe  he  had 
banifhed  would  occupy  themfelves  in  the  farag 
way,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  death* 

XII.  i  could  give  more  examples  of  the  fame 
fort ;  but  am  aware,  th^t  it  may  be  4aid  in  aur 
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fwer  to  them,  that  rhefe  are  unforefcen  acci^ 
dents  5  but  the)^  notwithftnnding,  are  the  evil 
accidental  confequences  of  lies,  which  although 
the  perfon  who  tells  them  cannot  foreiee,  are  not 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature ;  and 
of  their  taking  raeafures  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs 
arifing  from  them,  by  aligning  fome  fpecies  of 
puniihment  to  all  kinds  of  lies  whatever.  At 
lead,  the  motive  of  preventing  thefe  accidental 
mifchiefs,  (hould  operate  jointly  with  the  reafons 
we  have  already  given,  to  induce  the  legiila^ 
ture,  to  fall  upon  fome  mode  of  punifhment  to 
curb  the  yice  of  lying. 


SECT.     V. 

XIII.  But  the  principal  mifchiefs  that  arc 
produced  by  lies>  which  are  called  jocofe  and 
ofEcious,  do  not  only  happen  by  accident,  but 
fuch  lies  have  in  their  own  nature,  a  tendency  to 
bring  on  thofe  mifchiefs.  Of  this  fort  are  all 
Battering  lies.  Of  the  many  apophthegms  we 
meet  with,  that  have  been  fevere  upon  liars, 
there  is  no  one  feeras  to  me  to  be  better  pointed, 
than  that  of  Bion  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece.  He  being  one  day  afked,  what  animal 
he  efteemed  the  mod  pernicious  I  anfwered,  that 
to  the  world  at  large  it  was  a  tyrant,  and  in  psi- 

vate 
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Tate  life,  a  flatterer.  For  fo  it  is,  that  flattery 
always,  or  nearly  always,  is  pernicious  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  addreffed.  The  fame  man, 
who  if  the  incenfe  of  unmerited  applaufe  was 
not  offered  to  him,  w^ould  be  gentle,  prudent,  and 
modefl,  would  by  the  application  of  it,  be  cor- 
rupted to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  proud, 
fierce,  intolerable,  and  ridiculous.  It  is  not  one 
man  only,  that  a  flattering  lie  may  be  the  un- 
doing of,  but  it  is  alfo  capable  of  ruining  a 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  this  is  a  fatality  that  has 
often  happened.  Many  princes,  who  have  had 
a  portion  of  the  taint  of  ambition  in  their  com- 
poiitions,  if  there  had  not  been  thofe  about 
them,  who  fomented  this  evil  tendency  of  their 
minds,  would  have  led  happy  and  peaceable 
lives,  but  upon  being  perfuaded  by  a  flatterer, 
that  their  greateft  glory  confided  in  adding  new 
dominions  to  their  crown,  have  become  bloody 
fcourges,  both  to  their  own  fubje6ls,  and  thofe 
of  their  neighbours. 

XIV.  The  great  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was 
without  doubt,  endued  with  excellent  qualities; 
and  was  blefled  with  a  fufficient  underflanding, 
to  diftinguiih  in  what  the  moft  foiid  glory  of  a 
Idng  confided,  and  to  be  convinced,  that  it  con- 
fided in  making  his  fubjed:s  happy.  Notwith^ 
ftanding  which,  through  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
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lilons,  the  bulk  of  his  people  were  oppreffed, 
and  groaned  under  the  intolerable  weight  of  the 
taxes,  he  found  ic  necellary  to  load  on  them,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  vaft  expences  of  the  many 
wars  he  engaged  in  ;  to  which  grievance,  might 
be  addtd  the  lamentation  and  grief  that  was 
produced,  by  the  lofs  of  the  infinite  quantity  of 
French  blood  that  had  deluged  the  fields  in  his 
quarrels.  From  whence  did  all  this  mifchief 
proceed  r  V/hy  from  the  venomous  influence  of 
poifbnous  flatterers,  who  perfuaded  him,  that  his 
greatefi  glory  confided  in  extending  his  domi- 
nions by  his  arms,  and  in  making  himfelf  dread- 
ed by  all  the  neighbouring  powers.  They  not 
only  perfuaded  him  to  this,  but  even  intimated 
to  him,  that  thefe  were  the  m.cft  efFeclual  means, 
10  render  his  own  kingdom  happy  and  fiourifh- 
ing.  A  flattering  poet  carried  his  fervile  com- 
plaifance  fo  far,  as  to  flng  in  his  ear,  that  by 
purfuing  this  condudl,  he  would  not  only  make 
his  own  people  happy,  but  would  make  thofc 
fo  likewife,  whom  he  conquered  ;  and  that  they 
would  hug  the  chains,  with  which  he  bound  the 
little  liberty  they  ever  poflfeflfed  ;  and  what  was 
bej'ond  all  the  reft,  this  fulfome  poet,  went  fo 
far  as  to  aflert,  that  his  defire  of  making  them 
happy,  was  his  only  motive  for  bringing  them 
'Under  his  yoke. 

//  reg7ie  par  amour  dans  les  Villes  conquifeSy 
Et  nefait  desfujets  que  four  lesrendrc  heureux, 
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Til  the  idea  of  this  poet,  defolating  his  own 
country  by  exceffive  contributions,  carrying  fire 
and  fword  into  the  territories  of  his  neighbours, 
and  facri [icing  men  by  tens  of  thoufands  on  the 
altars  of  Mars,  is  the  mod  effe61ual  way  to  make 
people  happy  ;  and  that  it  is  the  great  glory  of 
a  monarch,  to  be  the  peil  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  thofe  of  all  his  neighbours.  To  ihefe  ex- 
travagant lengths  has  flattery  been  carried,  and 
fuch  are  the  unhappy  effedls  it  has  produced. 

XV.  A  flattering  lie  in  private  life,  is  not 
capable  of  doing  fo  much  mifchief,  if  we  con- 
fider  it  as  (landing  by  itfeif ;  but  the  mifchief  is 
infinitely  extenfive,  that  refults^from  many  of 
thofe  lies  put  together ;  as  the  ufe  of  them  is  fo 
general,  that  their  numbers  are  nearly  infinite. 
A  learned  modern  French  author,  fays,  that  the 
practice  of  the  world,  is  made  up  of  people's  oc- 
cupying themfelves  continually  in  circulating 
falfe  complaifance.  Mankind  depend  recipro- 
cally upon  each  other  j  and  the  poor  man  not 
only  flatters  the  rich  one,  but  the  rich  one  Hat- 
ters the  poor  one  in  his  turn.  The  poor  man 
courts  the  rich  one,  becaufe  he  has  need  of  his 
contributions ;  and  the  rich  one  endeavours  to 
conciliate  himfelf  with  the  poor  man,  becaufe  he 
cannot  fubfift  without  the  aid  of  his  labour. 
The  money  they  all  go  to  market  with,  to  gain 
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and  purchafe  the  hearts  of  each  other,  is  coinec( 
from  the  bullion  of  flattery  ;  which  is  the  falfelt 
money  that  can  be  circulated,  becaufe  in  confe- 
quence  of  trafficking  with  it  in  this  vile  commerce, 
all  fides  are  cheated. 


SECT.    VI. 

XVI.  But  belides  flattering  lies,  there  are 
many  others  which  are  hurtful  in  various  ways^, 
notwithdanding  we  find  them  clailed  among  the 
jocofe  and  oriicious  ones.  A  coward  brags  of 
his  prcwefs,  and  martial  deeds  ;  a  (lander-by  who 
hears  him,  and  believes  what  he  fays,  endeavours 
to  make  a  friend  of  him,  in  hopes  that  he  will 
bear  him  out  in  any  fray  or  quarrel  in  which  he 
ihouid  happen  to  be  engaged  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  the  confidence  he  puts  in  this  fupport,  he  pre- 
cipitates himfeif  into  fome  difpute,  where  his 
bravo  deferts  him,  and  he  lofes  his  life.  An 
ignorant  fellow,  palms  himfelf  upon  fimple  peo- 
ple for  a  learned  man,  and  they,  by  believing  all 
he  fays  to  be  right  and  true,  get  their  heads 
filled  with  extravagances,  which  they  afterwards 
by  venting  in  other  compan-es,  expofe  their  folly, 
and  io  by  a  very  eafy  and  i>sori  method,  acquire 
;hc  reputaLion  of  blockheads. 
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A  neglecled  or  difappointed  man,  brags  of  the 
intereft  he  has  with  a  great  perfon ;  and  fome 
who  hear  and  beHeve  what  he  fays,  fancy  he 
will  be  a  good  channel  through  which  they  may 
fonvey  an  application  to  that  great  perfon,  and 
induce  him  to  affiil  them  in  a  matter  they  have 
much  at  heart,  and  in  wliich  they  are  deeply  in- 
terefted,  and  in  hopes  of  the  great  benefits  they 
may  derive  from  his  friendfliip  and  aid,  pay 
great  court  to  him,  and  waite  the  greatefl  part 
of  their  fubftance  in  prefents  and  bribes  to  him. 
A  fpiritual  puffer,  brags  of  the  miracles  he  has 
feen  and  experienced  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  faint ; 
which  one  way  or  other,  is  generally  attended 
with  prejudicial  confequences  to  the  caufe  of 
religion.  The  phyfician  brags  of  a  fkill  or 
knowledge  he  does  not  pofTefs ;  a  valetudinary 
perfon  who  hears  him,  believing  him  to  be  an 
Efculapius^  furrenders  himfelf  without  further 
enquiry  to  his  management,  and  becomes  a  vo- 
luntary vi6lim.  Aypung  mariner,  bragsof  his  great 
abilities  and  {kill  in  navigating  and  condu(5ling  a 
ihip,  which  afterwards  being  trufted  to  him,  is 
(hip wrecked  and  daflied  to  pieces,  on  fome  rock 
or  fhoal.  The  fame  dangers,  in  a  greater  or  a 
lefs  degree,  and  in  proportion  to  the  matters  that 
are  confided  to  their  management,  are  we  expofed 
to,  by  trufting  vaunters  in  all  arts  and  profef- 
fions,  who  although  they  are  unildlfuly  prefume 

to 
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to  boafl  of  their  great  knowledge.  I  fliould 
never  have  done,  was  I  to  fet  about  enume- 
rating all  the  fpecies  of  lies,  which  go  under 
the  name  of  jocofe  and  officious,  and  which  are 
attended  with  pernicious  confequences. 

SECT.     VIT. 

XVII.  But  I  cannot  avoid  making  particular 
mention,  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  lies,  which  find 
ample  prote£lion  with,  and  pafs  current  through 
the  world,  as  if  they  were  perfedly  innocent ; 
when  in  reality,  they  are  extremely  injurious  to 
the  public.  I  mean  judicial  lies  •,  fuch,  as 
when  in  flatiog  a  fa6i  which  gave  rife  to,  or  is 
the  fubject  matter  of  a  litigation,  the  parties  in- 
terefted,  and  thofe  employed  in  the  fuii,  difguife 
and  disfigure  it,  to  make  it  appear  more  fa- 
vourable to  their  own  fide.  This  fpecies  of  de- 
ceit, or  as  I  may  fay  lie,  is  fo  frequent,  that  we 
fcarce  fee  a  caufe  in  which  it  is  not  pracStifed, 
and  in  which,  both  parties  agree  in  the  Aate  of 
the  fa^is,  on  which  the  matter  in  ifTue  refts;  and 
from  hence  arife  the  length  of  the  pleadings, 
and  the  principal  delay,  and  great  expence  of 
law-fuits.  Who  can  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that 
this  is  very  injurious  to  the  public  ?  Yet  there 
is  nobody  will  attempt  finding  out  a  remedy  for 
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the  evil.  It  might  perhaps  be  afked,  what  re- 
medy can  be  applied  to  it ;  but  to  this  I  ihoiild 
anfwer,  the  remedy  that  is  made  ufe  of  in 
Japan.  Among  thofe  iflanders,  whofe  political 
government  there  is  no  doubt  excells  ours  in 
many  particulars,  they  punifh  a  judicial  lie,  or 
one  advanced  in  a  legal  procefs,  with  great  fe- 
verity  ;  and  the  Algerinesdo  the  fame.  Who- 
ever lies,  or  when  he  is  brought  before  the  Bey, 
or  any  of  his  judicial  magiilrates,  to  anfwer  to  a 
civil  procefs,  (hall  deny,  if  the  profecution  is  for 
a  debt,  tbat  he  owes  the  perfon  fuing  for  it  the 
money  in  quedion,  or  if  the  profecutor  Ihall  be 
found  guilty  of  making  a  falfe  or  unjuft  demand, 
in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  he  who  fhall  be  found  to 
falfify,  is  adjudged  to  a  rigorous  baftinadoing. 
Thus  thefe  caufes  are  fpeedily  and  fafely  deter- 
mined, nor  is  there  the  leaft  neceflity  for  any 
writing  in  them,  for  the  fear  of  that  fevere 
punifhment,  deters  any  man  from  demanding 
what  is  not  due  to  him,  and  terrifies  any  one 
from  denying  a  juft  debt.  If  fomething  like 
this  method  was  to  be  adopted  among  us,  law^ 
fuits  of  this  fort  in  Spain,  would  be  as  ihort  as 
they  are  in  thofe  places.  What  delays  law-fuits, 
is  not  fo  much  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  what 
the  law  is  with  refpe£l  to  the  matter  in  queftion; 
but  fuch  delays  arife  for  the  mofl:  part,  from  fal- 
lacious fuggellion^^  and  eyafive  ftatjngs  of  fa(5ls. 

If 
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If  the  fuitors,  and  all  the  parties  concerned  or 
employed  in  a  caufe,  knew,  that  for  every  fal- 
lacy they  advanced,  they  were  to  pay  a  large 
fine,  they  would  be  careful  not  to  fugged  or 
advance  any  thing,  that  was  not  limply  and  ex- 
actly true.  By  this  means,  the  parties  would 
foon  be  agreed  as  to  the  facr,  and  a  determination 
would  quickly  be  made  in  favour  of  the  perfon 
,\vho  had  the  right  of  his  nde,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  left  to  do,  but  for  procefs  to  ifTue 
agreeable  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  in  order 
to  enforce  and  compleat  the  judgment.  The 
doing  of  this,  is  feldom  attended  with  much  ex- 
.pence  or  delay ;  and  by  adopting  the  before- 
mentioned  method  of  proceeding,  there  would 
foon  be  a  flop  put  to  all  lav/-fuits,  that  are 
-founded  on  falfe  or  fniider  fuggedions ;  and 
people  would  not  be  near  fo  expofed  to  have 
vexatious  and  roguidi  profecutions  commenced 
again d  ihcm,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The  date 
or  public  at  large,  would  be  great  gainers  by 
fuch  a  regulation  taking  place,  as  the  lofs  occa- 
iioned  by  the  attendance,  that  many  artificers,  and 
people  employed  in  ufeful  branches  ot  trade  are 
obrmed  to  i:'ive  on  courts  of  law  would  be 
avoided.  So  that  the  whole  lofs  that  Vv'ould  be 
iLCJrreJ  by  adopting  this  method,  would  fall  on 
the  advocates,  folicitors,  and  other  men  of  the 
law  s  but  this  would  be  amply  compeofatcd  for 
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to  the  ftatCj  by  the  increafe  it  would  occafioii  of 
profelTors  in  ufeful  arts. 

XVIII.  It  is  true,  that  our  laws  in  Spain  have 
not  been  fo  deficient  in  this  refpe6l,  as  not  to  have 
affigned    certain  punidiments  in  various  cafes  t<i 
judicial  lies.     One  of  thofe  v.hich  is  to  be  found 
among   the   laws   which  we  term  the  laws  de 
Fartida  feems  to  me  admirably  calculated  to  fup- 
prefs  this  evil.  Ir  runs  thus :  He  of  whom  any  thin& 
is  demanded  judicially  hy  another  per/on,  as  bis  pro- 
perty ^  who  Jhall  deny  the  per/on  making  the  demand 
was  ever  pojeffed  of  it,  fhall,  if  it  is  afterwards 
proved  that  the  perfon  who  ?nakes  the  demand  w.as 
poffeffed  of  it,  be  obliged  to  furrender  it  to  hijn  who 
demands  it,  although  the  demander  fJjould  not  b^ 
able  to  prove   the  thing  ever  zvas  his  property • 
But  I    could  widi  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  both 
this  law,  and  all  others  of   the  fame  forr,  iliould 
be  extended  to  more  cafes  than  they  take  in,  or 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  all  cafes  whatever  ;  fo 
that  every  judicial  lie  ftiould  be  liable  to  a  pu- 
nifhment,  proportioned  to  the  mifchief  it  might 
be  attended  with.     I  would  wifh  fecondly,  that 
fome   lawyers  in  expounding  thofe   laws,   had 
given   a  larger  extent  to  them,  and  not  have  li- 
mited the  operation  of  them  but  to  few  cafes ; 
for  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  jt  is  in 
confequence  of  thefe  expofuions,  that  we  \ciy 
I  rarely 
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rarely  or  never,  have  feen  any  one  puniflied  for 
this  offence,  at  leaft  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  known,  or  to  have  ever  heard  of  any  one 
that  was  puniflied  for  it.  The  greatefl:  part  of 
the  Judges,  although  there  may  appear  but  little 
reafon  for  their  acting  with  lenity,  are  apt  to  lean 
to  the  compaffionate  fide ;  but  it  feems  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  public,  if 
upon  thefe  occafions,  they  would  exercife  a 
proper  degree  of  feverity. 


SECT.    VIII. 

XIX.  Finally,  by  contemplating  a  lie  in  all  its 
extent,  1  find  it  fo  inconvenient  to  the  life  of 
man,  that  I  am  difpofed  to  think  the  whole  rigour 
of  the  laws  Ihould  be  levelled  againfl  it,  and 
that  it  fliould  be  treated  as  a  mod  pefliferous 
enemy  to  human  fociety.     Zoroafler  the  famous 
legiflator  of  the  Perfians,  or  Zerdufcht,  which 
according  to  the  learned  Thom.as  Hyde  was  his 
name,   in  which  fentiment  Thomas  Stanley  dif- 
fers but  little  from  him,  he  writing  it  Zaraduiffit; 
from    all  which   we  may   conclude,    that   the 
changing  his  name  to  Zoroafter,  was  an  alteration 
made  by  the  Greeks  to  make  it  correfpond  the 
better  with  their  own  language  •,  but  to  have 
done  with  criticifmg  upon  his  name,  he  in  the 

flatutes 
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ftatutes  he  formed  for  the  government  of  that 
nation,  eftimated  a  lie,  as  one  of  the  moft  ferious 
crimes  a  man  could  commit.  I  muft  confefs  j 
that  he  erred  in  this  as  a  Theologian  ;  but  that 
he  was  quite  right,  and  a£led  wifely  as  a  poli- 
tician ;  becaufe  no  better  means  can  be  fallea 
upon,  to  make  men  live  happy  in  fociety,  thaa 
that  of  introducing  among  them,  an  utter  ab- 
horrence of  a  lie  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
great  propenfity  in  man  to  lying  is  not  curbed, 
although  the  reft  of  the  laws  fhould  be  ever  fo 
pious  and  j  uft,  they  will  not  be  able  to  prevent 
innumerable  mifchiefs  and  diforders. 


SECT.     IX. 

XX.  It  Is  only  in  one  particular  inftance,  that 
I  look  upon  lying  to  be  fufferable  ;  and  that  is, 
when  there  is  no  fence  to  refifl:  the  impertinent 
and  officious  enquiries  of  people  into  fecrets,  that 
are  trufted  to  a  man  in  confidence.  1  ftate  the 
cafe  thus :  a  friend  of  mine,  for  the  fake  of 
afldng  my  advice,  informs  me  in  confidence  of  a 
crime  that  he  has  committed.  A  perfon  in 
power  fufpe£is  him  to  be  the  man  who  committed 
the  crime,  and  by  making  an  .improper  ufe  of 
his  authority,  demands  of  me,  whether  I  do  not 
know  that  fuch  a  perfon  committed  fuch  a  crime. 
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I  will  fuppofe  for  argument's  fake,  that  he  Is  i 
perfon  of  fuch  penetration,  that  I  could  not 
deceive  him  by  evafions,  and  giving  anfvvers,  that 
amounted  to  my  neither  owning  nor  denying  that 
i  knew  any  thing  of  it ;  and  that  my  not  giving 
a  pofitive  atfwer,  would  only  tend  to  confirm 
him  in  the  opinion  that  my  friend  had  actually 
committed  the  crime  he  fufpe6ted  him  of  ;  fo 
that  I  am  drove  to  the  neceffity  of  anfwering 
pofitively,  yes,  or  no.  ■  t  is  certain  in  inch  a  cafej 
that  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  friendfliip,  fide- 
lity, charity  and  juflice^  not  to  reveal  the  fecret 
confided  to  me.  How  then  am  1  to  a6l  in  fuch  a 
prefling  exigency  ? 

XXI.  After  flatlng  a  variety  of  different 
opinions  of  Theologiatis,  and  other  eminent 
men  upon  cafes  of  this  fort,  which  I  (hall  omit  to 
infertj  as  I  apprehend  they  would  rather  feem 
tedious,  than  afford  either  entertainment  or  in- 
ftru6lion  to  the  reader  ;  Father  Feyjoo  proceeds 
thus :  But  I  do  not  chufe  to  take  any  part  in  this 
queftion,  as  it  would  require  more  time  to  difcufsj 
than  I  at  prefent  have  leifure  to  beflow  upon  it ; 
and  therefore  fliall waive  entering  into  it,  and  re- 
turning to  the  fubje61:  of  my  difcourfc,  fnall  hy^ 
that  admitting  a  man,  upon  being  unfairly 
preffed,  cannot  avoid  difclofing  a  fecret  which 
has  been  confided  to  him^  without  telling  a  lie^ 

thofe 
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thofe  lies  ought  to  be  tolerated  by  human  fociety, 
and  the  punifhment  of  them  fliould  be  left  to 
God  alone,  for  that  a  republic  or  ftate  is  expofed 
to  no  inconvenience  from  them  ;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  daily  mifchiefs  might  refult  to  it,  by 
not  preventing  the  evil  efFe£ls,  of  the  malicious, 
and  vicious  curiofity  of  men,  who  are  imperti- 
nently fond  of  prying  into  other  people's  fecrets. 
And  he  who  makes  thefe  enquiries,  fhotild  blame 
himfelf  for  any  impoiition  or  deceit  that  happens 
in  confequence  of  them,  and  not  the  perfon  wKo 
told  the  lie,  for  the  inquifitor  is  the  aggreflbr  in 
this  cafe,  as  he  may  be  termed  an  invader  of  other 
peoples  fecrets,  whith  he  had  improperly,  and 
without  any  right  fo  to  do,  taken  upon  him  offici- 
oufly  to  pry  into. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY^ 


AND 


National  Prejudice  or  Prepofleffion. 


SECT.     I. 

L  X  Seek  in  men  that  love  of  their  country, 
X  which  I  find  fo  much  celebrated  in  books, 
but  I  do  not  meet  with  it ;  I  mean  that  juft, 
noble  and  virtuous  love,  which  they  owe  to  their 
country.  In  fome,  I  fee  no  kind  of  affedlion  for 
their  country  at  all ;  in  others,  I  perceive  only 
a  criminal  affedion,  which  is  vulgarly  called 

national  prejudice. 

II. 
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ll.  1  do  not  deny,  that  by  turning  over  Iiifloryj 
you  will  find  thoufands  of  victims  fiicrificed  to  this 
idol.  What  war  is  undertaken  without  this  fpe- 
cious  pretence  ?  What  field  do  we  fee  drenched 
with  human  blood,  that  pofierity,  over  the  carcafes 
from  whence  it  flowed,  has  not  fixed  the  honour- 
able infcription,  that  thofe  men  lofl  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  their  country  ?  But  if  we  examine 
things  critically,  we  ihall  find  the  world  is  much 
miftaken,  in  thinking  there  have  been  fo  many, 
or  fo  refined  facrifices  made  to  this  imaginary  deity* 
Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  republic,  armed  for  a 
war,  undertaken  on  the  principle  of  a  juft  de-' 
fence  ;  and  let  us  alfo  proceed  to  examine  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  the  impulfe  which  animates  men's 
hearts  to  expofe  their  lives  in  the  quarrel. 
Among  the  private  men,  fome  inlill:  for  the  pay 
and  the  plunder,  others  with  the  hopes  of  better* 
ing  their  fortunes,  and  acquiring  military  honour 
and  preferment ;  but  the  greateft  part,  from  mo- 
tives of  obedience,  and  fear  of  the  Prince  or  the 
General*  He  who  commands  the  army,  is  indi- 
gated  by  his  interefl  and  his  glory.  The  Prince^ 
or  Chief  Magiftrate,  who  is  at  a  diftance  from  the 
danger,  a6is  more  for  the  fake  of  maintaining 
his  dominion,  than  for  fupporting  the  republic. 
Now  admitting  that  all  thefe  people  fhould  find  it 
more  for  their  interefl  to  retire  to  their  houfes, 
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tHan  to  defend  the  walls,  you  would  hardly  fee 
ten  men  left  on  the  ramparts. 

III.  Even  thofe  feats  of  prowefs  of  the  antients, 
which  are  fo  blazoned  and  immortalized  by  fame, 
as  the  ultimate  exertions  of  zeal  for  the  public 
good,   were  more  probably  generated  by  ambi- 
tion, and  the  love  of  glory,  than  by  the  love  of 
their  country  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,   that 
if  there  had  not  been  witnelTes  prefent,  to  have 
handed  down  to  poflerity  an  account  of  their  ex- 
ploits, that  from  a  principle  of  love  to  his  coun- 
try, neither  Curtius  would  have  precipitated  him- 
felf  into  the  pit,   nor  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus 
have  fubmitted  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  an  iron 
cage  ;  nor  would  the  twin  brothers,  for  the  fake 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  Carthage,  have 
confented  to  be  buried  alive.     The  incitement  of 
pofthumous  fame  had  great  influence  among  the 
Gentiles ;   and  it  might  alfo  happen,   that  fome 
rufhed  on  a  violent  death,  not  fo  much  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  pofthuraous  fame,  as  from  the 
mad  vanity  of  feeing  themfelves  admired  and  ap- 
plauded for  a  few  iaftants  of  their  lives,  of  which 
Lucian    gives    us   a   llriking  example,    in    the 
death  that  was  fubmitted  to  by  the  philofopher 
Peregrinus. 


IV. 
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IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  love  of  their 
country,  was  fo  much  in  vogue  and  fo  prevalent, 
that  itfeemed  as  if  this  noble  inclination  was  the 
foul  of  their  whole  republic.  But  what  appears 
to  me  is,  that  the  Romans  themfelves,  on  account 
of  Cato's  conftant  and  fteady  attachment  to  the 
public,  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  uncommon 
man,  and  as  one  defcended  from  Heaven.  It 
may  be  faid  of  all  the  reft  of  them,  almoft  with- 
out exception,  that  in  ferving  their  country, 
they  fought  more  their  own  exaltation  than  the 
public  utility.  They  gave  Cicero  the  glorious 
furname  of  father  of  his  country,  for  the  fucceff- 
ful  and  vigorous  oppofition  he  made  to  Catiline's 
confpiracy.  This  in  appearance  was  a  great  me- 
rit, although  in  reality  it  was  but  an  equivocal 
one  ;  for  not  only  the  fuccefs  of  Cicero's  attain- 
ing the  confulate,  depended  upon  that  fury's  not 
carrying  his  point,  but  his  life  alfo  ;  for  it  is  true, 
that  when  afterwards  Caefar  tyrannized  over  the 
republic,  Cicero  accommodated  himfelf  very  well 
with  him.  The  fubornations  of  Jugurtha,  King 
of  Numldia,  fhewed  abundantly,  what  fort  of 
fpirit  influenced  the  Roman  fenate  ;  which,  con- 
trary to  the  intereft  of  the  republic,  tolerated  in 
that  penetating  and  violent  Prince,  many  grave 
and  pernicious  evils,  becaufe  every  new  infolence 
he  committed,  was  accompanied  with  a  new  pre- 
F  3  fent 
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fent  to  the  fenarors.  He  was  at  Lift  brought  to 
Rome,  and  detained  there  ;  and  although  he  was 
fo  far  from  correcting  or  reforming  his  old  prac- 
tices, that  within  the  city  itfelf,he  committed  new 
and  enormous  offences  ;  by  the  favour  of  gold, 
he  was  permitted  to  go  at  large,  which  in  the  de- 
linquent himfelf  begot  fuch  a  contempt  of  that 
government,  that  when  he  left  Rome,  after  get- 
ting at  a  little  diitance  from  the  city,  he  turned 
-about,  and  looking  at  it  with  diYdain,  called  it 
a  venal  city,  adding,  that  it  would  foon  perilh, 
if  any  one  could  find  money  enough  to  pay  the 
price  of  its  ruin  :  Urbem  ver.alem^  et  mature  peri- 
tiiram^ft  emptor  em  hiveniYit  (Sdlluft  in  Jugurtha). 
The  fame  thing,  and  even  more  pointedly,  w^as 
faid  by  Petronius : 

Venalis  popiif'us,  'usiiaUs  curia  patrern. 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  love  of  their  country  fo 
celebrated  among  the  Romans,  and  to  which  many 
at  this  day,  judge  they  owed  the  enormous  exten- 
fion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

SECT.     IL 

V.  Our  opinion  of  this  matter  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  by  whom  it  is 
generally  believed,  the  love  of  their  country  is 
natural  to,  and  tranfcendent  in  all  men  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  they  alledge  the  repugnance,  which 
all,   or  nearly  all  men  feel  at  abandoning  the 

country 
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country  in  which  they  were  born,  to  go  and  re- 
fide  in  any  other  whatever ;  but  I  find  here  a 
great  equivocation,  and  that  what  men  call  the 
love  of  their  country,  is  in  reality,  nothing  elfe 
but  the  love  of  their  own  convenience.  There  is 
no  man  who  does  not  leave  his  own  country 
cheerfully,  when  he  has  expectations  by  going 
to  another  of  mending  his  fortune  j  and  exam- 
ples of  this  fort  are  feen  every  day.     Of  all  the 
fables  that  have  been  fabricated  by  the  poets, 
there  is  no  one  appears  to  be  more  void  of  pro- 
bability, than  that  of  UlylTes's  having  preferred 
the  dreary  and  unpleafant  rocks  and  craigs  of  his 
own  country  Ithaca,  to   the  immortality  full  of 
delights,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  nymph 
Calipfo,  upon  condition  that  he  would  come  and 
live  with  her  in  the  illand  of  Ogygia. 

VI.  I  may  be  told,  that  the  Scythians,  as  Ovid 
teflifies,  fled  from  the  delicacies  of  Rome,  to  the 
afperities  of  their  own  frozen  foil ;  that  the  Lap- 
landers, maugre  all  the  conveniences  and  accom- 
modations that  were  offered  them  at  Vienna, 
lighed  to  return  to  their  own  poor  (leril  country; 
and  that  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  Canadian  favage 
who  was  brought  to  Paris,  where  he  was  furnifh- 
ed  with  every  pofTibleconveniCi  ce,  lived  there  in 
a  feeming  (late  of  afHichon  and  melancholy. 


VIL 
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VIL  I  fay  in  anfwer  to  all  this,  that  it  is  true ; 
but  it  is  alifo  true,  that  thefe  men  live  with  more 
convenience  to  themfelves  in  Scythia,  in  Lapland, 
and  in  Canada,  than  in  Vienna,  at  Paris,  or  in 
Rome.  Habituated  to  the  food  of  their  country, 
however  hard  and  coarfe  it  may  appear  to  us, 
they  find  it  both  grateful  and  falutary.  They 
are  born  among  fnow,  and  live  pleafantly  in  the 
midft  of  it ;  and  as  we  cannot  bear  the  cold  of 
northern  regions,  they  cannot  endure  the  heat  of 
fouthern  ones.  Their  mode  of  government,  is 
fuited  to  their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  and  al- 
though the  form  is  but  indifferent,  they  being 
reconciled  to  it  by  cuflom,  believe  that  nature 
itfelf  never  dictated  any  other.  Our  policy  feems 
as  barbarous  to  them,  as  theirs  does  to  us.  Here, 
we  think  it  impoilible  to  live  without  a  houfe  or 
permanent  abode  •,  they  look  upon  this  as  a  vo- 
luntary imprifonmjent,and  regard  it  as  much  more 
convenient,  to  be  at  liberty  to  change  their  habi- 
tation, when,  and  nnro  wherever  it  is  mod  agree- 
able to  them,  fabricating  it  in  the  evening,  for  the 
ufc  of  the  night  and  the  next  day,  either  in  the 
valley,  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  or  in  the 
plain.  The  accommodation  afforded  by  changing 
fituations  as  the  feafons  of  the  year  vary,  is  en- 
joyed among  us,  by  none  but  the  great  and  the 
opulent ;  among  thofe  barbarians,  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  enjoy  it ;  and  I  mud  confcfs  for 

myfelf, 
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myfelf,  that  I  look  upon  a  man's  having  power, 
whenever  he  pleafes,  to  remove  from  a  dilagree- 
able  neighbourhood,  and  fettle  himfelf  in  one  he 
likes  better,  as  a  very  enviable  happinefs. 

VIII.  Olaus  Rudbec,  a  noble  Swede,  who 
had  travelled  a  great  deal  through  the  northern 
regions,  in  a  book  that  he  wrote,  intitled  Lap- 
land Illujirated,  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
are  fo  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  that  they  would  not  exchange  their  own, 
for  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  In  fa6>,  they 
polTefs  fome  benefits  or  conveniencies  in  it,  which 
are  not  imaginary,  but  real.  That  country,  pro- 
duces fome  regaling  fruits,  although  they  are 
different  from  ours ;  and  the  abundance  of  game 
and  fifh  in  it,  all  of  them  remarkably  fine  flavour- 
ed, is  immenfe.  The  winters,  which  with  us  are 
fo  difagreeably  damp  and  rainy,  are  there  clear 
and  ferene  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  na- 
tives are  aflive,  healthy,  and  robufl.  Thunder 
fjorras  are  fcarce  ever  known  in  that  region,  nor 
is  there  a  venomous  fnake  to  be  found  in  all  the 
country.  They  live  alfo  exempt  from  thofe  two 
great  fcourges  of  Heaven,  war  and  pellilence, 
their  climate  defending  them  from  both  thefevifi- 
tations,  it  being  as  obnoxious  to  flrangers  and 
t;he  plague,  as  it  is  healthy  to  the  natives.  The 
foow  does  not  incommode  them,  for  by  their  na- 
tural 
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tural  agility,  added  to  art  and  coutrivance  they 
fiy  over  the  tops  of  the  fiiowy  heights  hke  crows. 
The  muhitude  of  white  bears  with  which  the 
country  abounds^  ferves  them  for  amufement  and 
diverfion  ;  for  they  are  fo  dextrous  in  combating 
thefe  fierce  animals,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  Lap- 
lander, who  does  not  kill  many  of  them  in  a  year, 
although  it  is  very  rare,  that  a  Laplander  is  ever 
killed  by  one  of  them. 

IX.  We  may  add,  that  the  long  nights  in  thofe 
fobpolar  regions,  of  which  they  give  us  fo  horri- 
ble a  reprefentation,  are  not  fo  difmal  as  they  are 
imagined  to  be.     They  hardly  experience  total 
darknefs  there  above  one  whole  month  ;  the  rea- 
fon  is,becaufe  thefundefcends  below  his  horizon 
only  twenty-rhree  degrees  and  a  half;    and  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  ailronomers,  the 
twilight  may  be  perceived  at  eighteen  degrees  of 
depreffion.  Neither  does  the  apparent  abfence  of 
the  fun  continue  for  fix  months,  as  it  is  commonly 
thought,  but  for  five  only,  for  on  account  of  the 
great  refra6i:ion  of  the  rays  in  that  atmofphere, 
you  fee  the  fun^  half  a  month  before  it  mounts 
above  the  horizon,  and  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time 
after  it  defcends  below  it.     Some  Dutchmen  in  a 
northern  voyage  they  made  in  1596,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  76,  were  vaftly  afloniflied  at  feeing  the 
fun  fifteen  or  fixteen  days  before  they  expected  to 

fee 
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fee  It.  In  our  difcourfe  on  mathematical  para- 
doxes, we  explained  this  phsenomenon,  and  (hew- 
ed, that  by  attending  to,  and  computing  all 
things,  thofe  who  inhabit  near  the  Poles,  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  fun  for  a  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones  ;  therefore  what  is  faid  of  the  equal 
repartition  of  light  all  over  theworld,  although  it 
is  generally  affented  to,  is  not  true. 

X.  We  much  admire,  and  live  very  happily  on 
the  aliments  we  commonly  ufe  ;  but  there  is  no 
nation,  to  which  the  fame  thing  does  not  happen. 
The  people  of  the  northern  regions,  find  the  fielh 
of  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  very  favoury  and  re- 
galing. The  Tartars  are  fond  of  horfe-flefh  v  the 
Arabs  of  the  fiefli  of  camels ;  and  the  Africans  and 
Chinefe,  of  that  of  dogs  ;  for  they  both  eat  and 
fell  them  in  the  markets  as  we  do  pig  pork.  In 
fome  regions  of  Africa,  they  ea»  monkies,  crocO" 
diles,  and  ferpents ;  and  Scaliger  fays,  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  ea(t,  bats  are  eileeraed  as 
regaling  a  diih,  as  chickens  are  with  us. 

XI.  The  fame  that  happens  in  point  of  food, 
happens  with  refped  to  everything  elfe ,  lor  whe- 
ther it  proceeds  from  the  force  of  habi  or  the 
proportion  of  temperament  or  di-pofiticn  of  each 
nation  reipe<5]:ively,  or  that  things  of  ttie  fame 

fpecie§, 
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fpecies,  have  different  qualities  in  different  coun^ 
tries,  which  make  them  more  or  lefs  commodious 
or  agreeable ;  every  one  finds  himfelf  better  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  things  of  his  own  country,  than 
with  thofe  of  a  foreign  one,  and  he  is  therefore 
attached  to  it,  becaufc  he  feels  his  own  conve- 
nience better  gratified  there,  and  his  partiality  for 
it  is  not  influenced  by  the  fuppofed  love  of  his 
country. 

XII.  The  inhabitants  of'  the  Marian  iflands, 
which  are  focalled  fromDonaMariana  of  Auflria, 
who  fent  mifTionaries  among  them  for  their  con- 
verfion,  made  no  ufe  of,  nor  had  any  knowledge 
of  fire.  Who,  however,  would  venture  to  af- 
fert,  that  this  element  was  not  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  to  human  life,  or  that  there  was  any  nation 
wdiarever,  which  could  fubfift  without  it?  But 
notwithflanding  this,  thofe  iOanders,  without  fire, 
lived  contented  and  happy.  They  were  not  fen- 
fible  of  the  want  of  it,  becaufe  they  did  not 
knovv^  it.  Hoots,  fruit,  and  crude  fifh,  were  all 
their  aliment  •,  and  ftill  they  were  more  healthy 
and  robud:  than  we,  for  living  to  a  hundred  years 
of  age,was  very  frequent  and  common  among  them. 

XIII.  The  force  of  cuflom  is  amazingly  power- 
ful, for  it  iscapableof  notonly  making  the  greateft 
afperities  futierable,  but  by  peoples  being  farpi- 

liarized 
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liarized  to  them,  it  alfo  caufes  their  being  fatif- 
fied  under  them.  He  who  was  not  well  apprized 
of  this  truth,  would  be  led  to  think  what  paffed 
between  Efteban  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Pea- 
fants  of  Livonia,  incredible.  This  glorious  Prince 
having  obferved,  that  thefe  poor  people  were 
cruelly  and  very  ill-treated  by  the  nobles  of  the 
province,  convened  them  together,  and  after  con- 
doling with  them  on  their  mifery,  told  them,  he 
propofed  to  make  their  fubjedion  lefs  fevere  and 
eafier  to  be  tolerated,  by  reftraining  the  exercife 
of  power  in  the  nobility,within  more  mild  and  mo- 
derate bounds ;  but  wonderful  to  relate,  inftead  of 
feemingfenfible  of  his  benevolence,  and  embracing 
the  offer  he  made  them,  they  threw  themfelves  at 
his  feet,  and  begged  he  would  not  alter  their  cuf- 
toms,  with  which,  through  long  ufage,  they  were 
quite  fatisfied.  What  will  not  the  force  of  habit 
conquer,  if  it  is  capable  of  making  tyranny  agree- 
able !  Join  to  this,  the  circumftance  of  the  Muf- 
covite  women,  who  are  not  happy  or  contented, 
unlefs  their  hufbands,  without  their  giving  them 
any  occafion  for  it,  beat  or  cudgel  them  every 
day,  regarding  this  unprovoked  ill-treatment,  as  a 
token  of  their  great  love  for  them. 

XIV.  We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  remarks, 

that  an  uniformity  of  language,  religion,  and  cuf- 

toms,  makes  the  intercourfe  with  our  countrymen 
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grateful  and  pleafing,  as  a  diverfity  in  thofe  mat- 
ters, makes  the  fociety  of  ftrangers  aukward  and 
unentertaining.  Our  particular  conne(51ions  and 
perfonal  friendfliipsalfo,  tend  to  produce  the  fame 
efFe£l ;  and  generally  fp'eaking,  the  love  of  con- 
venience, and  of  that  private  eafe  and  happinefs^ 
which  every  man  finds  in  his  own  country,  is  what 
attracts  him  to,  and  retains  him  in  it,  and  not 
the  love  of  the  country  itfelf.  He  who  fliouid 
experience  better  perfonal  accommodation  in  an- 
other region,  v^rould  do  as  St.  Peter  did,  who,  as 
fo6n  as  he  found  himfelf  happily  fituated  on 
Mount  Tabor,  refolved  to  fix  his  lading  abode 
on  that  eminence,  and  to  abandon  for  good  and 
all  the  valley  in  which  he  was  born. 


SECT.    III. 

XV,  It  is  alfo  true,  that  not  only  real,  but 
imaginary  conveniences,  have  their  influence,  to 
promote  an  adherence  to  our  country.  Enter- 
taining a  flattering  opinion  of  the  country  in 
which  we  were  born,  and  preferring  it  to  all  others 
in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  mod  common  of  all 
common  errors.  There  is  fcarce  any  man,  and 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  not  a  Angle  one^ 
who  does  not  think  his  own  country  the  firft  pro- 
duction of  nature,  and  abounding  in  a  three-fold 

proportion. 
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proportion,  with  all  the  goods  (lie  diftributes, 
either  with  refpe£l  to  the  genius  or  ability  of  the 
natives,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  the  happinefe 
of  the  climate*  To  underilandings  of  inferior 
rank,  near  objedts  are  reprefented  as  by  the  cor- 
poreal eye, which  although  they  are  really  lefs,  ap- 
pear larger  than  things  at  a  diflance.  In  his  na- 
tion only,  are  to  be  found  learned  and  wife  men, 
thofe  of  other  kingdoms  are  hardly  civilized;  the 
cuftoms  of  his  country  only  are  rational,  and  the 
language  of  it  is  the  only  foft  and  fufFerable  one  ; 
the  hearing  a  llranger  fpeak,  as  efFe^lally  ex- 
cites them  to  laughter,  as  feeing  Jack  Pudding 
on  a  ftage  ;  his  nation  only  abounds  in  riches, 
and  the  Prince  of  it  is  the  only  powerful  one. 
At  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  when  the  arms 
of  France  were  fo  prevalent,  a  junto  of  people 
at  Salamanca  being  talking  on  this  fubjefl,  a  low 
Portugueze  who  was  among  them,  with  an  air 
of  great  fagacityand  importance,  made  the  follow- 
ing political  remark  :  There  is  certainly  nozv  no 
Prince  i?i  Europe  capable  of  refijiing  the  King  of 
France^  except  the  Ki?2g  of  FortugaL  But  what 
Michael  Montona,in  his  treatife  intitled  Moral  Re* 
fleflions,  relates  of  aruflic  Savoyard,  is  more  extra- 
vagant ftill,  who  faid,  I  don't  believe  the  King  of 
Fratice^  has  the  ability  he  is  faid  to  have,  for  if  that 
IV as  the  cafe,  he  would  have  negotiated  iviih  cur 
Duke  long  ago  J  about  making  him  his  Major  Domo* 

Nearly 
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Nearly  after  this  manner,  do  all  the   low  vulgar 
difcourfe  of  the  things  of  their  own  country. 

XVI.  Neither  are  many  of  thofe  exempted  from 
fo  grofs  an  error,  although  it  is  in  a  lefs  degree, 
who  by  their  birth  or  profeiTions,  are  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  The  number 
of  vulgar  who  do  not  affociate  with  the  common 
herd,  but  are  intruded  among  people  of  under- 
ftanding,  is  infinite.  How  many  men  of  fchool 
learning,  whofe.  heads  were  ilored  with  texts, 
have  1  feen  filled  with  the  caprice,  that  our  nation 
is  the  only  feat  of  knowledge  and  learning,  and 
that  in  other  countries,  they  print  nothing  but  pu- 
erilities and  bagatelles,  more  efpecially  if  they  write 
in  their  own  native  idiom  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
them,  that  any  thing  worth  reading,  can  be  pub- 
liflied  in  French  or  Italian,  which  is  in  a  manner 
maintaining,  that  the  mofl:  important  truths  can't 
be  expreffed  or  explained  in  other  languages,  al- 
though it  is  certain,  the  Apoftles  expounded  the 
mofl  elTential  and  fublime  ones  in  all  tongues^ 
But  ftrangers  are  fufficiently  revenged  on  us  for 
this  conceitednefs,for  in  return  for  our  confidering 
them  as  people  of  little  learning,  they  look  upon 
us  as  illiberal  and  barbarous.  Thus  in  all  coun. 
tries,  you  will  find  this  piece  of  bad  road  to  travel 
through,which  is  worn  in  holes  and  made  roughs 
by  the  hacknicd  pafTage  of  carriages,  loaded  with 

the 
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the  high  notions  and  opinions  the  natives  have  of 
themfelves,  and  the  low  ones  they  entertain  of 
flrangers. 


SECT.     IV. 

XVII.  The  worfl  is,  that  thofe  ^vho  do  not 
think  with  the  vulgar,  talk  like  the  vulgar.  This 
proceeds,  from  what  we  call  national  paffion  or 
prejudice,  the  legitimate  child  of  vanity,  and  emu- 
lation. Vanity  teaches  us,  that  we  are  interelted 
in  our  nation  being  efteemedfuperior  to  all  others, 
becanfe  every  individual  looks  upon  himfelf  as  a 
partaker  in  the  pre-eminence  ;  and  emulation 
caufes  us  to  view  itrangers,  efpecially  thofe  who 
are  nearefl:  us,  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  alfo  in- 
clines us  to  wifh  their  abafement  for  our  own  fe- 
curity.  From  both  thefe  motives,  people  attri- 
bute to  their  own  country,  a  thoufand  feigned  ex- 
cellencies, although  at  the  time  they  mention 
them,  they  know  they  are  fi£litious. 

XViJI.  This  abufe,  has  filled  the  world  with 
lyes,  and  has  corrupted  the  faith  of  alinoft  all 
hiflories.  When  the  glory  of  his  own  nation  in- 
fluences him,  you  will  hardly  find  an  hiftorian 
competently  fincere.  Plutarch  was  one  of  the 
mod  impartial  writers  of  antiquity,  notwithlland- 
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ing  which,  the  love  of  his  country.  In  mattei's 
that  related  to  it,  made  him  deviate  not  a  little 
from  his  candour  ;  tor,  as  the  illuftrious  Cano  re- 
marks, he  aggrandizes  the  events  and  things  ap- 
pertaining to  Greece,  beyond  their  jufl  propor- 
tion. And  John  Bodin  obferves,  that  upon  ex- 
amining his  lives,  you  will  find,  although  his 
compaiifons  between  Greek  heroes  and  Greek 
heroes,  and  between  Roman  and  Roman  ones, 
were  rightly  and  fairly  made  \  that  when  he  came 
to  draw  the  parallel  between  Greeks  and  Romans, 
he  warped  in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen* 

XIX.  I  have  always  admired  Titus  Livius,  not 
only  for  his  eminent  difcretion,  method,  and 
judgment,  but  alfo  for  his  veracity.  He  does  not 
conceal  ordifiemble  the  failings  of  the  Romans, 
when  in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory  they  come  in 
the  way  of  his  pen  ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  lays 
them  open  and  expofcsthem;  and  what  is  more,  at 
the  hazard  of  offending  Auguflus,  he  highly  ex- 
tolled Pompey,  and  blazoned  his  chara£ler  as  pre- 
ferrable  toCaifar*s,whichiQ  thofe  times  amounted 
to  the  fame  thing,  as  declaring  himfelf  a  zealous 
republican.  Notwithftanding  this,  I  obferve  a 
fault  in  this  prince  of  hiftorians,  which  if  it  did 
not  proceed  from  want  of  his  adverting  to,  or  be- 
ing aware  of  it,  we  mufl  confefs  to  be  the  effeft 
of  his  paffion  for  the  marvellous.      In  the  two 

firft 
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firft  ages  of  their  republic,  he  gives  an  account 
of  as  many  battles  gained,  and  as  many  cities 
taken  by  the  Romans,  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
compleat  the  conqueft  of  a  vaft  empire  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  we  fee  that  republic  con- 
fined  within  fuch  narrow  bounds,  that  few  lefs 
flates  are  at  this  (Jay  to  be  found  in  all  Italy, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  antecedent  viclories,were 
not  fo  many  nor  fo  great  in  the  original,  as  they 
are  reprefented  to  be  in  the  copy. 

XX.  There  is  fcarce  one  of  the  modern  hif- 
torians  I  have  read,  in  whom  I  have  not  obferved 
the  fame  inconfiftency.  If  they  relate  the  events 
of  a  long  war,  they  paint  them  fo  favourably  to 
their  own  fide,  that  the  reader  from  thofe  pre- 
mifes,  is  induced  to  promife  himfelf,  that  it  will 
end  in  an  advantageous  peace,  in  which  his 
nation  will  give  the  law  to  the  enemy ;  but  as 
the  premifes  are  falfe,  the  conclufion  does  not 
follow,  and  in  the  end,  he  finds  things  turn  out 
quite  contrary  to  what  he  expected ♦ 

XXI.  I  am  not  infenfible,  that  during  a  war, 
fuch  fort  of  lies  may  be  politically  neceffary  ; 
therefore  in  all  countries,  they  print  Gazettes  with 
privilege  ;  I  don't  fay  of  lying,  but  of  colouring 
events,  fo  that  they  Ihould  not  diihearten,  but 
feem  encouraging  to  the  people  5  and  in  their  de- 
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fcriptlon  of  things,  they  imitate  the  artifice  of 
ApelleSjWho  painted  Antigonus  in  profile,  to  con- 
ceal his  being  blind  of  one  e3'e ;  I  mean,  that 
they  difplay  the  favourable  fide  of  events,  and 
cover  the  adverfe  one  by  a  deception.  I  fay,  that 
policy  requires  this  fiiould  be*done  in  Gazettes, 
to  prevent  the  fubjecls  being  difmayed  by  the 
adverfe  ftrokes  of  fortune  ;  but  in  books  that  are 
written  many  years  after  the  tranfa^ions,  what 
danger  is  there  in  fpeakir^g  the  truth  ?  i 

XXII.  The  cafe  is,  that  although  none  could 
happen  to  the  public  by  it,  the  writer  himfelf 
who  fhoiild  make  the  attempt,  would  be  expofed 
to  a  great  deal.  The  poor  hidorians,  fcarcedareto 
do  otherwlfe  than  difguife  fuch  truths,  as  are  not 
advant.'geous  to  their  countrymen.  They  raufl 
either  flatter  their  own  nation,  or  lay  down  the 
pen;  for  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  will  be 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  being  difaife6led  to 
■  thei^r  country.  I  lament  mod  heartily  the  lot  of 
father  Mariana  ;  this  very  learned  Jefuit,  over 
and  above  poffeffing  the  other  talents  necelTary  for 
an  hiftorian,  was  exceedingly  fincere  and  inge- 
n,uous-,  but  this  illulirlous  quality,  which  aggran- 
dized his  glory  with  found  critics,  diminilhed  it 
among  the  vulgar  of  Spain  ;  they  faid  he  had  not 
a  Spaniih  heart,  and  that  his  afftdions  and  his 
pen  were  inimic;;.l  to  his  country  ;  and  as  hereto- 
fore. 
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fore,  the  extreme  rigour  of  Septimus  Severus  to 
the  Romans,  was  attributed  to  his  being  of  Afri- 
can extradlion  by  his  father's  fide,  they  imputed 
to  father  Mariana,  a  certain  kind  of  pique  againft, 
the  Spaniards,  andafligned  as  the  caufe  of  it,  I 
don't  know  whether  with  truth  or  not,  his  being 
of  French  defcent  on  the  fide  of  his  mother. 
They  would  have  had  him  relate  events,  not  as 
they  happened,  but  in  fuch  a  way  as  Ihould 
feem  mod  pleafing  to  thera ;  and  by  fuch  as  are 
fond  of  adulation,  the  man  who  is  not  a  flatterer. 
is  regarded  as  an  enemy.  But  the  fame  thing 
which  made  this  great  man  ill  looked  upon  in 
Spain,  gained  him  the  higheft  eulogiums  from 
the  mofl  eroirient  perfonages  in  Europe  :  the  fol- 
lowing, beftowed  on  him  by  the  great  Cardinal 
Baronius,  is  fuflicient  to  eftablifh  his  honour 
and  his  fame  :  Father  John  Mariana^  a  fcrupuhiis  ' 
lover  of  the  truths  an  excellent  pattern  andfeBary 
of  virtue,  a  worthy  profeffor  ainong  the  fociety  of 
Jefiis\  and  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but  void  of  all  na- 
tional pajfton  or  prejudice,  in  a  learned  and  ele<^ant 
file,  wrote  a  moft  perfeEl  and  faithfid  hiftory  of 
Spain.     (Baron,  ad  ann.  Chrifti  688.) 

XXIII.  It  is  not  only  in  Spain,  that  they  would 

have  their  hiftorians  panegyrifls,    for  the  fame 

thing  happens  in  other  countries.     The  King  of 

England,  fent  for   the  famous  Gregory  Leti,  to 
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Write  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom  ;  but  he  having 
protefted  he  would  not  take  pen  in  hand,  unlefs 
he  was  allowed  to  fpeak  the  truth  ;  the  King,  to 
encourage  him  to  engage  in  the  undertaking, 
afTured  him,  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  com- 
ply with  this  indifpenfable  obligation,  upon 
which,  he  fet  to  work,  and  compiled  his  hiflory 
from  the  bed  authorities,  and  the  mod  faithful 
monuments  and  records  he  could  difcover ;  but 
the  natives  having  found  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied 
with  many  of  the  fads  laid  open  in  it,  the  King 
repented  of  the  permilTion  he  had  given  him,  the 
copies  were  all  called  in  by  the  procurement  of 
ad  mi  nifl  ration,  and  the  hiiftorian  obliged  to  leave 
England,  but  ill  recompenfed  for  his  trouble. 

XXIV.  We  Spaniards,  complain  much  of  the 
French  authors,  alledging,  that  from  their  ha- 
tred to  us,  they  disfigure  tranfa^ions  which  are 
glorious  to  our  nation,  and  aggrandize  in  propor- 
tion, fuch  as  are  favourable  to  their  own.  This 
-complaint  is  reciprocal,  and  I  believe  well  founded 
on  both  fides.  When  there  have  been  frequent 
wars  between  two  nations,  you  will  always  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  the  jealoufies  and  animofities 
thefe  have  produced,  the  wars  are  conftantly 
kept  up  in  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  both 
kingdoms ;  for  united  as  in  the  arroWj  the  feather 
follows  the  impetus  of  the  fteel. 

XXV. 
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XXV.  But  as  a  tribute  due  to  truth  and  juftice, 
I  can't  avoid  taking  notice  in  this  place,  of  an  un- 
juft  accufation,  which  has  been  fuhninated  by 
our  countrymen  againft  the  authors  of  that  na- 
tion. They  fay,  that  in  relating  the  events  of  that 
kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  firft,  they  are 
cither  filent,  or  deny  the  imprifonment  of  that 
King  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.     This  complaint  has 
not  the  leafl  foundation,  for  I  have  read  accounts 
of  this  advantage  of  our  arms  in  various  French 
authors,  and  even  in  one  of  them,  I  faw celebrated 
the  piquant  anfwer  of  a  French  lady  to  King  Fran- 
cis,  on  the  event  of  his  imprifonment.     The 
•  King  in  a  fatyrical  manner,  that  infinuated  Time 
had  robbed  her  of  her  charms,   faid   to  her. 
Madam  y  how  long  is  itjince  you  came  from  the  land 
of  Beauty  ?  To  which  the  lady  readily  anfwered, 
Everjince  you  came  from  the  country  of  Pavia. 

.  XXVI.  Where  I  find  the  mofl  reafon  for  the 
Spaniards  to  be  angry  with  the  French  authors, 
is  in  their  denying  the  coming  of  St.  James  to 
Spain,  and  in  their  refufing  to  acknowledge  that 
hisfacred  body  is  depofited  there;  but  thefepre- 
teniions  are  more  the  offspring  of  criticifm  than 
national  jealoufy,  and  never  were  material  ob- 
jects of  emulation  between  the  two  nations.  It  is 
on  the  fubje^l  of  the  jujftice  of  wars,  and  the  ad- 
G  4  vantages 
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vantages  gained  in  the  profecution  of  them,  that 
the  pens  engage  with  the  moit  acrimony. 

SECT.     V. 

XXVII.  From  this  fpirit  of  national  prejudice, 
which  prevails  in  almoft  all  hiflories,  it  happens, 
that  with  refpefl:  to  an  infinite  number  of  fadls, 
the  things  which  are  pad  feem  as  uncertain  to  us, 
as  thofe  which  are  to  come.  I  acknowledge,  that 
the  hiftorical  Pyrrhonifm  of  Campanela  was  ex- 
travagant, who  carried  his  w^ant  of  confidence  iri 
bidory  to  fach  a  point,  as  to  fay,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  an  Emperor  in  the  world 
named  Charles  the  Great.  But  Vvith  refped:  to 
thofe  events,  which  the  hillorlans  of  one  nation 
affirm,  and  thofe  qf  another  deny  ;  and  as  there 
are  many  fuch  events,  it  will  be  prudent  for  us 
to  fufpend  our  judgment,  till  feme  well-informed 
third  perfon  fhalMecide  upon  them  ;  for,  excited 
either  by  vanity  or  inclination,  or  led  by  conde- 
fcenfion,  every  one  goes  on  to  flatter  his  own 
nation  ;  the  light  of  truth  at  the  flune  time,  being 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  the 
fmoke  of  the  incenfe  of  flattery,  and  the  har- 
mony of  adulation,  preventing  their  lidening  to 
the  voice  of  reafon. 

ZXYIIL 
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XXVIII.  I  fliall  not  dwell  upon  thofe  authors, 
who  carried  the  paffion  for  their  country,  to 
lengths  of  extravagance,  fuch  as  Goropius  Be- 
canus,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  very  deliberately 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Flemifti  tongue 
was  the  firft  in  the  world  ;  and  Olaus  Rudbec, 
a  Swede,  who,  in  a  book  he  wrote  on  purpofe, 
tried  to  evince,  that  all  which  the  antients  had 
faid  of  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  the  garden  of  the 
Hefperides  and  Elyfian  fields,  alluded  to  Sweden, 
pronouncing  at  the  fame  time,  his  own  country 
to  be  the  fource  and  perfe^lion  of  European 
learning  ;  and  afferting,  that  letters  and  the  art 
of  writing,  did  not  defcend  from  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  but  from  Phoenicia  to  Sweden;  in  the 
profecution  of  which  undertaking,  he  rum- 
maged out,  and  expended  in  wafle,  much  hidden 
learning, 

XXIX.  It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve  here, 
that  another  oppofite  vicious  extreme,  if  it  is  not 
derived  from,  arifes  in  confequence  of  this  pre- 
judice. It  has  been  remarked  by  fome,  of  a  mo- 
dern Spanifh  author,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
unjuflly  denying  to  Spain,  the  honour  of  forae 
glorious  antiquities,  with  a  view  of  being  ap- 
plauded as  a  fincere  man  among  ftrangers.  Per- 
]iaps  this  was  not  his  motive,  but  that  his  criti- 
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cifm  was  defe£^ive,  for  want  of  being  tempered 
with  a  due  mixture  of  the  indulgent  and  the 
fevere;  and  that  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery, he  ran  into  the  oppofite  ofFenfive  extreme  5 
for 

Dum  vitantjiuhi  vitla,  in  contraria  currimt. 

SECT.     Vi. 

XXX.  But  the  national  prejudice  of  which 
"we  have  fpoken  hitherto,  is,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
an  innocent  vice  compared  to  another,  which  b^ 
being  more  common,  is  more  pernicious.  I  fpeak 
of  that  prepofterous  al^£lion,  which  is  not  rela- 
tive to  a  republic  at  large,  but  applies  to  a  par- 
ticular diflri<^  or  territory  which  we  call  our  own, 
i  do  not  deny,  that  by  the  term  country,  is  un- 
derftood  not  only  the  republic  or  ftate  of  which 
we  are  members,  and  which  may  be  called  our 
common  country,  but  alfo  the  province,  diocefe, 
city  or  diftri£l,  where  every  one  drew  his  firfl 
breath,  and  which  on  that  account  may  be  termed 
his  particular  country ;    but    it   is  certain,  the 
phrafe  "  love  of  our  country,"  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  confined  or  apply  to  our  country  according 
to  this  fecond  definition,   but  according  to  the 
firft  ;  for  that  is  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended and  enforced,  by  examples,  perfuafions, 
and  apophthegms,  of  hiltorians,   orators,   and 

philofo- 
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philofophers.  The  country  to  which  we  fliould 
facrifice  oiir  lives  in  heroic  arms,  and  which  we 
ought  to  eHeem  fuperior  to  all  our  private  in- 
terefts,  and  as  the  creditor  of  all  our  poiTible 
obfequies  and  fervices,  is  that  body  of  date,  un- 
der which  we  are  united  in  one  civil  govern- 
ment, and  protected  by,  and  bound  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  the  fame  laws.  Thus  Spain  is  the  pro- 
per obje£l  of  the  love  of  a  Spaniard,  France  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  Poland  of  a  Polander.  But 
this  fhould  be  underftood,  not  to  relate  to  fuch 
people,  who  by  migrating  to,  and  fettling  in 
other  countries,  make  themfelves  members  of 
other  dates,  in  which  cafe,  the  duty  they  owe  to 
the  country  where  they  refide,  and  are  protefted, 
ought  to  prevail  over  the  afFeclion  they  bear  to 
the  country  in  which  they  were  born ;  and  on 
this  diftinflion,  we  Ihall  in  the  fequel  make  an 
important  remark.  The  dividing  of  a  kingdom 
into  provinces  or  diflri£ls,  which  is  done  for  the 
convenience  of  adminiilering  juflice,  and  con- 
du£ling  other  bufinefs  of  government,  has  a  ma- 
terial influence  over,  and  is  in  a  great  raeafure 
the  caufe  of  dividing  men's  hearts. 

XXXI.  The  particular  or  limited  love  of  one's 
country,  inftead  of  being  ufeful  to  a  ftate,  is  in 
many  refpecis  injurious  and  hurtful,  becaufe  it 
induces  a  diviiion  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 

oughc 
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ought  to  be  reciprocally  united  for  the  fake  of 
making  more  firm  and  ftable,  the  bond  of  com- 
mon fociety ;  and  becaufe  alfo  this  limited  love 
of  our  country,  is  an  incentive  to  civil  wars,  and 
revolts  againft  the  fovereign  power;  for  always 
when  a  particular  province  or  diftrid  fancies  it- 
felf  aggrieved,  all  the  individuals  of  it  think  the 
redrefling  the  grievances  of  their  injured  country, 
an  obligation  fuperior  to  all  others ;  and  finally, 
this  confined  principle^  is  an  obflacle  to  the  right 
adminiflration  of  jultice  among  all  claifes  of 
people,  and  in  every  judicial  and  minifterial  de- 
partment. 

XXXII.  This  lafl  inconvenience  is  fo  common 
and  apparent,  as  to  be  hidden  from  no  man  -,  and 
what  is  worfe,  no  one  endeavours  to  hide  it. 
This  peflilence  of  partiality  to  countrymen  is, 
to  the  perverlion  and  corruption  of  good  regula- 
tion, introduced  and  cheriihed  in  the  mod  bare- 
faced manner,  into  thofe  departments  which  are 
vefled  with  the  power  of  diftri bating  honour- 
able and  ufeful  employments.  What  fanfluary 
has  been  able  to  prote(fl  or  prcferve  us,  from 
the  violencies  of  this  declared  enemy  of  reafon 
and  equity?  How  many  hearts,  inacceffible  to 
the  temptations  of  gold,  infcnfible  to  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition,  intrepid,  and  proof  againft 
the  threats  of  power,  have  fullered  themfelves 

to 
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to  be  miferably  deluded  and  perverted,  by  na- 
tional paflion  ?  Now-a-days,  if  a  man  is  a  can- 
didate for  an  office  or  employment,  he  always 
reckons  upon  as  many  proteflors  as  he  has 
-countrymen,  who  have  any  concern  or  intereft 
in  the  difpofal  of  it.  His  pretenfions  being  uu- 
reafonable,  to  a  man  fwayed  by  national  or  pro- 
vincial prejudice,  are  no  objedion,  becaufe  the 
only  merit  with  fuch  a  one,  is  the  candidate's 
being  his  countrym*an.  We  have  feen  men,  in 
other  refpe£Vs  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  who 
were  much  infecled  with  this  malady;  from 
hence  I  have  been  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
this  is  an  infernal  machine,  artfully  invented  by 
the  Devil,  to  fubdue  thofe  fouls,  who  by  all 
other  ways  are  invincible;  but  aias^  Achilles, 
although  in  one  little  part  only,  you  are  vulne- 
rable, what  does  it  avail  you,  if  Paris,  in  fhoot- 
ing  the  arrow,  has  the  ikill  and  addrefs  to  hit 
that  little  part? 


SECT.     VII. 

XXXIII.  I  do  not  condemn  that  afFe^lion  for 
our  native  foil,  which  does  not  operate  to  pre- 
judice a  third  perfon.  Ariftotle's  employing 
his  favour  with  Alexander,  to  procure  the  re- 
building the  town  of  Stagira  his  native  country, 

ruined 
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ruined  by  the  foldiers  of  Philip,  alwa3^s  appear- 
ed to  me  right  and  proper;  and  I  condemn  the 
indifference  of  Crates,  whofe  city  had  fuffered 
the  fame  misfortune,  for  having,  when  Alexan- 
der afked  him  if  he  was  deiirous  it  (hould  be  re- 
built, anfwered,  Of  what  ufe  would  the  rebuilding 
it  be^  if  there  fhould  come  another  Alexander  to 
defiroy  it  afrejh  f  How  exceedingly  and  ridicu- 
loufly  afFeded  was  the  behaviour  of  that  philo- 
fopjher,  who  loft  to  his  countrymen  fo  fignal  a 
benefit,  for  the  fake  of  a  cold  apophthegm  I 
The  misfortune  was,  that  no  other  opportune 
fentence  of  a  contrary  tendency  occurred  to  the 
phiiofopher  juft  at  that  time ;  for  if  there  had^ 
he  would  have  accepted  the  favour  offered  by 
Alexander.  I  have  obferved,  that  there  are  no 
people  more  unfit  to  be  confulted  upon  ferious 
and  weighty  points  of  bufinefs,  than  thofe  who 
pride  themfelves  in  fpeaking  with  grace  and 
elegance  ;  for  they  are  always  apt  to  warp  their 
opinion  towards  that  fide,  on  which  a  ftriking 
expreffion  occurs  to  them,  and  provided  they  de- 
liver themfelves  with  air  and  brilliancy,  they  do 
not  embarrafs  themfelves  about  a  little  falfe  rea- 
foning. 

XXXIV.  I  fay  once  more,  that  I  do  not  con- 
demn any  innocent  or  moderate  affection  for  our 
native  land.     A  love  extremely  foft  and  tender, 

is 
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is  better  fuited  to  women,  and  more  proper  for 
children  jufl  rifing  up  in  the  world,  than  for 
men  ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion,  the  divine 
Homer  humanizes  Ulyffes  to  a  degree  of  excefs, 
when  he  paints  him,  amidfl  all  the  regales  ©f 
Pheacia,  panting  and  pining,  to  fee  the  fmoke 
arife  on  the  mountains  of  Ithaca,  his  own 
country : 

Exoptans  oculh  furgentem  cernere  fumum 

Natalis  terra. 

This  tendernefs  in  one  of  the  wifeft  of  the 
Greeks  was  very  puerile  ;  but  with  all,  there  is 
not  much  inconvenience  in  viewing  with  tender- 
nefs the  fmoke  of  one's  country,  provided  the 
fmoke  does  not  blind  the  eyes  of  him  who  looks 
at  it.  Let  him  view  the  fmoke  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  but  alas,  do  not  let  him  prefer  it  to  the 
light  and  fplendour  of  foreign  ones ;  but  this  is 
what  we  fee  every  day.  He  who  by  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  eminent  department,  has  the 
difpofal  of  various  employments  at  his  pleafure, 
can  fcarce  find  any  perfons  properly  qualified  for 
thofe  employments,  but  people  of  his  own  coun- 
try. In  vain  it  is  reprefented  to  him,  that  thefe 
men  are  unfit  to  fill  the  pofl,  and  that  there  are 
others  better  qualified.  He  finds  the  fmoke  of 
his  country  fo  grateful  an  aromatick,  that  he 
would  abandon  for  it  the  moft  brilliant  lights  of 
other  places.     O  how  ftrangely  does  this  fmoke 

blind 
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blind  men's  eyes !  How  wonderfully  does  it  dif- 
order  and  afFe£^  their  heads  ! 

XXXV.  In  truth,  fome  fin  in  this  particular 
with  their  eyes  wide  open ;  I  fpeak  of  thofe, 
who  with  the  view  of  forming  a  party  to  fupport 
their  authority,  promote  as  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen as  they  poffibly  can,  without  paying  the 
leaft  attention  to  merit.  This  is  not  manifefling 
their  love  to  their  country,  but  to  themfelves, 
and  is  benefiting  their  own  foil,  as  the  earth  is 
benefited  by  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman,  who 
does  not  beflow  it  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
land,  but  of  advantaging  himfelf.  Thefe  are 
open  and  declared  enemies  of  a  republic,  be- 
caufe  it  being  next  to  impoffible,  that  one  diflrifl: 
can  furnifti  people  fufficiently  qualified  for  fuch 
a  variety  of  employments,  the  places  are  filled 
with  unworthy  obje(51:s  ;  this,  if  it  is  not  the 
greateft  evil  that  can  befall  a  ftate,  at  lead  ulti- 
mately difpofes  towards  producing  fuch  an  evil. 

XXXVL  Of  thofe,  who  exercife  their  paffion 
for  their  countrymen,  from  a  belief  that  they  are 
the  moft  deferving,  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay, 
although  the  motive  of  their  partiality  in  this 
matter  frequently  appears  to  me  a  voluntary 
blindnefs ;  and  if  that  is  the  cafe,  they  do  not 
Hand  excufed.    When  the  excefs  of  merit  in  the 

perfon 
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perfon  fet  afide,  is  fo  notorioully  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  man  promoted,  that  it  is  manifell  to  all 
the  world,  except  to  him  who  difpenfed  the 
preferment,  what  doubt  can  there  be,  that  he 
fhut  his  eyes  to  avoid  feeing  it  ?  or  elfcj  that  the 
microfcope  of  his  paffion  magnified  to  his  view^ 
the  virtues  of  the  man  preferred,  and  the  defe£ls 
of  him  neglected  I  There  is  fcarce  any  man,  who 
has  not  a  portion  of  good  and  bad  in  his  compo- 
fition  ;  a  man  without  fault  would  be  a  miracle, 
and  one  without  a  fmgle  virtue  would  be  a  mon* 
fter.  This  made  St.  Auftin  fay,  that  gigantic 
vice  was  as  rare  to  be  found  among  us,  as  emi- 
nent virtue  :  Sicut  magna  pietas  paucorum  eft,  it  a 
et  magna  impieias  nikilomlnus  paucorum  eji* 
(Serm.  lo.  de  verbis  Domini.)  What  happens 
then  is,  that  paffion,  being  to  chufe  between  per- 
fons  of  unequal  merit,  magnifies  what  is  good  in 
the  bad  man,  and  alfo  what  is  bad  in  the  good 
one.  There  is  not  a  more  unfaithful  balance  to 
Vv^eigh  merit  in,  than  that  of  paflion  and  preju* 
dice;  but  this  is  what  men  commonly  ufe  for 
the  purpofe.  This  caufed  David  to  fay,  men 
are  falfe  in  their  balances :  Mendaces  filii  homi- 
num  in  Jiateris,  Job,  to  ex^refs  the  great n els 
and  power  of  God,  fays,  that  he  is  able  to  give 
weight  to  the  wind  :  qui  fecit  lejitis  pondus. 
But  I  am  not  clear  in  what  fenfe  to  underftand 
this,  becaufe  1  alfo  fee,  that  the  powerful  of  the 
Vol.  IL  H  world 
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world  in  tlie  balance  of  their  paiTion,  frequently 
give  weighty  and  much  weight  to  the  air.  What 
do  you  fee  in  that  perfon  they  have  juft  rai fed  ? 
Nothing  folid,  nothing  but  air  and  vanity;  but 
to  this  air,  the  great  man  who  exaked  him  gave 
more  weight,  than  to  the  gold  of  the  other  per- 
fon who  was  his  compecitor  for  the  office.  But 
how  was  this  done?  Why,  together  with  the 
air,  he  put  earth  into  the  fcale,  I  mean  the  earth 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  and  this 
earih  weighs  very  heavy  in  that  balance. 

XXXVII.  It  happens  in  the  contentions  about 
occupying  places,  as  it  happened  in  the  conflict 
between  Hercules  and  Antc^'us.  Hercules  was 
much  more  valiant  and  powerful  than  the  other, 
and  threw  him-  repeatedly  to  the  ground  ;  but 
the  falls,  enabled  Antaeus  to  renew  the  combat 
with  redoubled  vigour,  becaufe  by  his  conta6l 
with  the  earth,  his  flrength  was  doubled.  The 
explanation  of-  the  matter  is  this  :  The  antients 
under  the  veil  of  fables,  concealed  phyfical  and 
moral  maxims,  and  according  to  tiiC  heathen  my- 
thology, which  was  the  term  they  ufed  to  fignify 
the  expofition  of  thofe  myfterious  fidiion?,  An- 
tirus  was  the  fon  of  the  Earth.  I  believe,  to 
mai<e  this  fable  apply  to  the  prefcnt  queftion, 
\vc  need  fay  no  more,  than  that  as  things  go  in 
the  world,  every  country  by  its  Fecommendatlon, 

give^ 
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gives  flrength  to  its  fons  to  overcome  Grangers, 
although  they  are  people  of  fuperior  abilities  and 
vigour.  Hercules  lifted  Ant^us  from  the  ground, 
and  kept  him  fufpended  in  the  air,  by  which 
means  he  found  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  him. 
It  were  much  to  be  wiilied,  that  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  in  order  to  determine  the  worth  of  peo- 
ple, they  fhould  be  examined  di veiled  of  all  fa- 
vour and  advantage  they  can  derive  from  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  country,  for  then  it  would  be 
much  better  known  to  whom  the  preference  is 
due. 

SECT.     VIIL 

XXKVIII.  Thefe  men  of  national  genius  and 
prejudice,  whofe  fpirits  are  all  flefh  and  blood, 
and  whofe  breafls  are  always  in  contadl:  with  the 
earth,  like  that  of  a  fnake,  do  in  a  community, 
what  the  old  ferpent  did  in  paradife,  or  as  Luz- 
bel  did  in  Heaven,  that  is,  introduce  into  it,  fe- 
ditions,  revolts,  fchifms,  and  battles.  No  fire 
alfails  a  civil  edifice  fo  violently,  as  the  flame  of 
national  paflion,  for  it  confumes  the  very  ftones 
of  the  fabric,  levels  merit  to  the  ground,  and 
makes  reafon  tremble,  excites  tumults  and  in- 
fults,  and  makes  way  for  the  triumphant  entry 
of  ambition.  Thofe  hearts  which  ought  to  be 
H  2  cordially 
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cordially  united  by  the  bond  of  brotherly  love, 
that  bond  being  broken  afunder,  are  miferably 
divided,  and  breathe  nothing  but  vengeance  and 
rancour.  They  form  parties,  inlifl:  auxiliaries, 
and  range  their  forces ;  but  alas  1  in  the  end  both 
the  vi6lors  and  vanquiQied  are  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  ;  the  laft:  lofe  the  day  and  their  pa- 
tience, and  the  firfl  by  their  conqueft  lofe 
themfelves. 

XXXIX.  In  no  words  of  facred  writ,  is  a  call 
to  a  generous  and  virtuous  h'fe  painted  in  more 
lively  colours,  than  in  thofe  of  the  Pfalmifl, 
Pfalm  xliv.  Mark  me,  my  Son,  incl'me  your  ear,  and 
attend  to  my  words,  you  mufi  forget  your  townfmeny 
and  the  hotife  of  your  father.  But  how  greatly 
does  he  deviate  from  the  precept  contained  in 
this  admoninon,  who  fo  far  from  forgetting  his 
townfmen,  and  the  houfe  of  his  father,  treafures 
up  in  his  heart  and  memory,  not  only  a  houfe  or 
a  town,  but  a  whole  province  or  kingdom. 

XL.  Alexander,  after  he  had  conquered  Per- 
fia,  caufed  the  MacedQnian  foldiers  to  marry  Per- 
fian  women,  to  the  end,  fays  Plutarch,  that  for- 
getting their  native  land,  they  (hould  only  cfleem 
as  their  countrymen,  thofe  who  were  good,  and 
regard  as  (Irangers  thofe  who  were  bad  ;  Vtmwi- 

dum 
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dum  pro  patria,  caflrapro  arce^  bonos  pro  cognatis^ 
7nalos  pro  peregrinis  agnofcerent^ 

XLI.  It  is  an  apophthegm,  of  many  learned 
and  wife  men  among  the  Gentiles,  that  to  a  man 
of  a  ftrong  and  liberal  mind,  all  the  world  is  his 
country.  He  who  attaches  his  heart  to  that 
corner  of  the  earth  in  Vv^hich  he  was  born,  cannot 
look  upon  all  the  world  as  his  country,  nor  him- 
felf  as  a  citizen  of  it,  and  therefore  the  world 
Ihould  defpife  him, as  a  narrow-minded  and  mean- 
fpirited  perfon. 

XLIL  I  believe  notwithftanding,  that  there 
iS  fomething  figurative  contained  in  the  words  of 
the  fentences  before  quoted,  for  mankind  can 
never  beunderftood  to  be  exempted  from  the  love 
and  fervice  they  owe  to  the  republic  of  which 
they  are  members,  in  preference  to  all  other  ftates 
and  kingdoms ;  but  I  apprehend  alfo,  that  this 
obligation  fliould  not  be  confined  to  a  republic, 
becaufe  we  were  born  within  its  limits,  but  be- 
caufe  we  are  members  of  its  fociety  ;  therefore, 
he  who  has  legally  transferred  his  refidence  from 
the  kingdom  in  which  he  was  born,  to  another 
different  one,  where  he  has  fettled  himfelf,  and 
taken  up  his  abode,  contrails  with  refpe<^  to  that 
kingdom,  the  fame  obligations  he  owed  to  that 
in  which  he  was  born  and  nurfed,  and  he  ought 
H  3  to 
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iiD  regard  it  as  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  is  a  diftinclion,  that  was  not  rightly  under- 
flood  by  many   great  men  of  antiquity  ;  and  for 
this  reafon,  we  fee  in  various   authors  of  note, 
fome  adiions  celebrated  as  heroic,  which  ought 
to  have  been  condemned  as  infamous.     Demara- 
tus  King  of  Sparra,  when  he  was  unjuftly  de- 
throned and   driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  his 
own  fubjects,  was  kindly  received  and  prote£led 
by  the  Perfians.    He  lived  among  them  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the   Perfian   empire,  and   owed  to  that 
country,  befides  the  obligation  of  gratitude,  the 
duty  of  a  fubjeclj  but  mark  the  feqael  :  the  Per- 
fians  meditate  a  military  expedition  againft  the 
Lacedemonians  ;  and  Demaratus,  who  is  let  into 
the  fecret,  communicates  the  defign  to  the  Spar- 
tans, in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  de- 
feat the  enterprize.     Herodotus,  and  many  other 
authors,  celebrate  this  action,  as  a  commendable 
mark  of  the  glorious  and  heroic  love  which  De- 
maratus entertained  for  his  country  ;    but  I  fay, 
it  was  a   perfidious,  bafe,   unworthy,  and   trea- 
cherous ad ;  becaufe  in  virtue  of  the  antecedent 
circumftances,  the  obligation  of  his  loyalty,   to- 
gether with  his  perfon,  had  been  transferred  from 
Lacedemonia  to  Perfia. 

XLIII.  To  conclude  :  I  affert  that  if  by  reafon 
of  being  born  in  it,  we  coniradl  any  obligation 

to 
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to  a  particular  diflriifi:  or  place,  that  obligation  is 
inferior  to,  and  ought  to  give  place  to  every  other 
chriftian  or  pohtical  one  whatever.  Surely  the 
difference  of  being  born  in  this  or  that  country  is 
not  fo  material,  that  this  fiiould  out-weigh  every 
other  confideration  ;  therefore  we  ought  never  to 
prefer  our  countryman  only  becaufe  he  is  our 
countryman,  except  in  thofe  cafes,  where  there 
is  a  perfect  equality  of  all  the  other  circumflances* 

XLIV.   In  fuperlor  rulers,  I  don't  even  with 
this  limitation,   admit  of  any    partiality,   with 
refpe^l  to  countrymen,  for  the  following  reafons  : 
firfl:,  becaufe  without  being  perfe6i:iy  dlveiled  of 
this  paffion,  it  is  hardly  poffible  in  one  inllance  or 
another,  to  (liun  the  danger  of  paffing  from  favour 
to  injuftice.    Secondly,  that  in  whatever  manner, 
favour  to  our  countrymen  is  limited  and  retrain- 
ed, we  are  apt  to  fall  into  an  acceptation  or  pre- 
ferable choice  of  perfons,  which  by  all  thofe  who 
govern  ought  to  be  fludioufly  avoided.     Thirdk 
fupericr  rulers  being  truly  the  fathers  of  thcvi 
people,  their  impartial  affeclion  for  them  fhould 
be  regarded  as  a  confideration  fo  incomparably 
fuperior  to  all  others,  that  it  ought  to  ftifle  and 
fuffocate  every  kind  of  motive  or  inclination  to 
preference,  except  that,which  is  derived  from  fu- 
perior merit.     It  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  father 
to  love  one  child  better  than  another,  only  be- 

H  4  caufc 
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caufe  this  was  born  in  his  own  town  or  city,  and 
the  mother  was  delivered  of  the  other  in  a  dif- 
ferent place,  in  confequence  of  her  being  from 
home  on  a  journey.  Therefore  all  thofe  who 
govern,  ought  ever  to  retain  in  their  hearts  and 
memories,  the  maxim  of  the  famous  queen  of 
Carthage,  who  being  informed  that  the  Trojans, 
in  confequence  of  her  marrying  Eneas,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  receiving  fuperior  indulgences 
to  the  Tyrians  from  her,  declared  her  perfect 
indifference  of  affe^llon  for  them  all  as  a  queea 
in  the  following  words: 

TroSj  Tyriiifque  niihi  nullo  difcrimine  agefur. 

SECT.      IX. 

XLV.  Having  fpoken  in  this  difcourfe,  of  the 
favour  that  may  be  ihewed  to  a  countryman  in 
preference  to  a  ilranger,  in  cafe  he  is  a  man  of 
equal  merit,  1  thought  it  would  not  be  improper 
here,  to  take  notice  of  a  moral  point,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  pra£lice,  and  in  which  I  have 
often  feen  men  miftake,  who  in  other  refpe^s 
are  far  from  abfurd.  Thofe,  who  have  annexed  to 
their  charges  the  diflribution  of  honourable  and 
ufeful  employments,  if  they  have  not  a  perfe^l 
knowledge  of  the  competitors  for  a  vacant  place, 
commonly  avail  themfelves  of  judicial  or  extra- 
judicial informations  touching  their  merits.  This 
I  is 
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is  a  cafe  that  often  occurs  in  the  appointment  to 
fuch  profeflbrfliips  in  many  univerfities,  as  are 
in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  or  his  fupreme  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  thefe  inftances,  all  the  do6lors  of  this 
univerfity  of  Oveido  give  their  information  to 
the  royai  council  promifcuoufly.  It  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  perfon,  who  by  his  own  or  dele- 
gated authority  appoints  to  the  office,  when  two 
perfons  of  equal  merit  are  propofed  to  him, 
may  very  confiflently  chufe  which  he  pleafes; 
but  with  refpecl  to  the  equality  of  merit,  if  he 
is  a  ftranger  to  the  parties,  he  mufl  be  guided  by 
the  informations  he  receives;  and  I  have  feen  it 
very  common,  when  they  had  no  jud  reafon  for 
doing  it,  for  people  to  give  their  information  in 
favour  of  the  man  they  liked  beft,  and  I  have 
known  them  go  fo  far,  as  not  only  to  recom- 
mend him  in  preference  to  his  competitor,  but  to 
reprefent  him  as  the  only  perfon  qualified  to  fill 
the  vacant  office, 

XLVI.  I  call  this  an  error,  becaufe  that  in  my 
opinion,  fuch  an  information  upon  the  face  of  it, 
is  injurious  and  void  of  all  probability,  which  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  demonftrate,  by  expofing  the 
malice  and  indire£l:  proceeding  of  him,  who  be- 
tween two  equal  fubje^ls,  Peter  and  John  for  ex- 
ample, gives  his  information  in  favour  of  Peter, 
in  preference  to  John  j  for  I  perceive  in  fuch  be- 
haviour. 
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haviour,  not  only  one,  but  three  ferlous  and  diir 
tinft  offences.     And  firll,  he  offends  materially 
in  his  information,  againll  the  virtue  of  legal  and 
impartial  juflice,  which  requires,  that  he  (liould 
reprefcnt  people  according  to  the  true  degree  of 
tlieir  merits;  but  he  fwerves  from  this  principle, 
who  reprefents  Peter  as  fuperior  to  John,  when 
he  is  not  fo  in  reality.    Secondly,  he  behaves  un- 
worthily and  unjuilly  to  his  Prince,  by  ufiirping 
and   preoccupying   the   right,  which  he  has  to 
chufe  between  the  parties.    Thirdly,  he  is  guilty 
of  injudice  to  the  faid  John,  who  has  a  right  to 
be  reprefented  according  to  the  true  degree  of 
merit  he  poiicffes;  and  the  propoiing  him  as  in- 
ferior to  Peter,  when  in  truth  he  is  equal  to  him, 
is  doing  him  amanifefi:  injury,  which  befides  pre- 
judicing him  with  regard  to  other  contingencies, 
renders  it  impoffible  in  this  inftance,   for  him  to 
partake  of  the  king's  grace  of  chufmg   him  in 
preference  to  his  competitor  Peter. 

XLVII.  From  what  has  been  premifed,  It  may 
be  inferred,  that  no  contingent  can  ever  happen, 
in  which  an  informant  or  voter  can  confiflenily 
fhew  favour,  or  be  partial  to  any  man,  either  in 
fuch  an  inftance  as  we  have  jult  mentioned,  or  in 
any  other  whatever,  judicial  or  extrajudicial ; 
becaufe  as  we  have  fliewn,  competitions  between 
fubje<5ls  of  equal  merit  do  not  admit  of  it,  and 

if 
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if  the  merits  of  the  competitors  are  unequal,  the 
injuftice  of  fuch  a  proceeding  is  felf-evident;  con- 
fequently,  to  him  who  a£ls  confcientioiifly,  all  re- 
commenduions  or  folicitatlonsare  ufelefs  and  im- 
proper; for  he  will  not  be  biaffed  by  friendfhip, 
country,  gratitude,  fchool-alliances,  religion,  col- 
lege-conneclions,  or  any  other  motives  whatever. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  practice  of  the 
world,  we  fee  but  few  examples  of  fuch  difmte- 
reiled  and  upright  conduct,  even  in  cafes  where 
the  merits  of  candidates  are  unequal ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  whenever  an  oppofition  is  fet  on  foot, 
the  favourers  of  each  candidate,  are  more  occupied 
in  canvalling  fufFrages,  than  in  ftudying  queflions^ 
and  more  bufied  in  examining  the  connections  of 
voters,  than  books  of  faculty.    The  ablife  is  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  length,  that  fometimes  a  man's 
adiing  with  integrity  is  imputed  to  him   as  a 
crime.    If  a  voter,  who  is  folicited  by  a  man  of 
eminence,  anfwers  ingenuoufly,  and  excufes  him- 
felf  from  complying  with  what  is  requeued  of 
jiim ;  they  fay  he  is  a  rough,  ill-bred,  unpoliftied 
man;  if  he  does  not  yield  to  the  folicitations  of  a 
benefactor,  they  call  him  ungrateful ;  and  if  he 
does  not  give  way  to  the  intreaties  of  a  friend, 
they  exclaim  that  he  is  callous  to  the  feelings  of 
friendfhip.     Finally,  it  appears  to  me,   that  a 
more  intolerable  error  than  this  cannot   exifl, 
for  I  have  feen  men  much  efleemed  by  the  gene- 
rality 
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rality  of  mankind  for  their  worth,  who  have 
always  proftituted  their  votes  to  thefe  or  forae 
other  temporal  motives ;  but  in  the  name  of  rea- 
fon,  can  a  man  have  any  friend  fo  great  or  fo 
good  as  God?  Is  there  any  benefaflor,  to  whom 
we  owe  fo  much  as  to  him?  How  ihall  we  recon- 
cile this  ?  Can  he  be  called  a  grateful,  an  ho- 
nourable, or  a  good  man,  who  can  be  wanting 
in  his  duty  to  his  bed  friend  and  greateft  bene- 
facior,  by  ailing  unjuftly  to  oblige  a  creature, 
to  whom  he  owes  this  or  that  limited  refpe^l, 
and  to  whom  alfo  it  is  impoflible  he  fliculd  owe 
any  thing  whatever,  but  what  he  owes  princi- 
pally, and  in  the  firfl  inftance  to  God^  In  vain 
I  have  urged  thefe  arguments  in  various  private 
converfations;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  vain  alfo, 
that  I  now  ufe  them  with  the  pubhc  at  large-,  but 
if  they  ihall  not  be  efFe6^ual  to  amend  the  abufe, 
they  will  at  lead  ferve  to  difburthen  my  mind, 
and  give  vent  to  my  chagrin. 


ON 
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O  N 
TRUE     AND     FALSE 

URBANITY. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

I.  'T^  H  E  lignification  of  the  word  Urbanity 
J-  is  equivocal,  fo  that  when  you  read  ic 
in  different  authors  who  lived  in  diftinfi:  times, 
you  will  find,  the  fenfe  they  underftood  it  in 
varied  exceedingly.  It's  immediate  derivation  is 
from  the  Latin  word  Urhanusy  which  fprings  from 
urhs  a  city;  but  not  with  (landing  this,  it  did  not 
imply  city  in  general ;  for  it's  meaning  at  firft, 
was  confined  in  an  efpecial  manner  to  fignify  the 
city  of  Rome. 

II.  The 
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II.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the  word 
urhanus  began  to  be  firfl  made  ufe  of,  at  the 
time  that  the  Roman  republic  was  in  the  zenith 
of  it's  profperity,  and  this  may  be  evidently  in- 
ferred, from  Quintilian's  faying  the  word  was 
new  in  the  days  of  Cicero  \  Cicero  favoreniy  et 
iirhanum  nova  credits  It  was  then  that  the  ge^ 
Eerical  word  urbs  began  to  be  ufed  by  way  of 
eminence,  to  fignify  the  city  of  Rome,  on  account 
of  it's  portentous  grandeur;  and  with  the  fame 
pace  that  Rome  proceeded  to  domineer  over  the 
world,  that  fort  of  culture  which  the  Romans 
looked  upon  as  an  excellence  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  proceeded  to  gain  ground,  and  prevail  in 
the  city,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Romans  began 
to  make  ufe  of  the  word  Urhanus,  to  exprefs  that 
compound  fort  of  cultivation  that  people  received 
there,  which  feemed  not  to  be  confined  to  letters 
and  fciences  only,  but  alfo  to  comprehend  man- 
ner and  pun61illo  alfo;  homo  urbanus ,  fernio  urba- 
nus;  and  they  ufed  the  word  urbanitas,  to  ex- 
prefs thofe  accomplifhments  in  an  abftradled 
fenfe. 

III.  But  all  authors  did  not  give  the  fame 
extenGon  to  the  cultivation  implied  by  the  word 
urbanitas.  Cicero,  as  we  know  from  his  book 
de  darts  oratoribus,  retrained  it  to  a  graceful 
manner  of  (peaking,  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
Romans. 

IV.  Quin- 
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IV.  Quintllian  thinks,  the  graceful  manner  of 
fpeaking,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
and  which  confided  in  their  proper  choice  of 
Words,  their  juft  application  of  them,  and  the 
decent  tone  of  their  voices,  did  not  comprehend 
the  whole,  but  was  only  a  part  of  the  accom- 
pliihment  that  was  meant  to  be  exprelTed  by  the 
term  Urbanhy ;  and  he  affigns  as  another  part 
appertaining  to  it,  a  tin^lure  of  erudition  ac- 
quired by  frequent  eonverfation  with  learned 
men ;  najiiy  et  urbanitas  dicitur^  qua  quideni  figni- 

jicari  fermonem  pra  fe  ferentem  in  verbis,  etfonoy 
et  ufu  proprium  quemdam  gujiiira  mbis,  et  Jumptam 
ex  converfatione  doEiorum  tacitam  eruditionem^  de- 
nique  cui  contr aria  fit  rujlicitas, 

V.  Domitius  Marfus,  an  author  who  lived 
^bout  mid-way  between  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
Ouintilian,  and  who  wrote  a  treatife  upon  Ur- 
banity, which  we  are  indebted  to  Quintilian  for 
the  knowledge  of,  ftrikes  into  a  new  track,  and 
maintains  Urbanity  to  conlift  in  the  keennefs  ai\d 
force  of  a  ihort  pithy  expreflion,  which  delights 
and  inclines  the  hearer  to  be  affected  in  the 
manner  the  fpeaker  could  wifli ;  and  which  is 
well  adapted  to  excite  either  refinance  or  affenr, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  perfons  and 
things ;  Urbanitas  efi  virtus  quizdam  in  breve 
didum  coa^a,  et  apta  ad  dele^andos,  movendcf- 

que 
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que  in  omnem  affe£iti?n  am7nos,  maxime  idonea  ad 
reftfiendiim^  vel  lacejfendum^  proiit  quceqiie  res  ac 
perfona  deftderant*  (^lintilian  iibi  fiipra.)  This 
definition  is  truly  confufcd,  and  either  explains 
nothing,  or  elfe,  only  explains  a  particular  idea 
of  the  author,  diftinft  from  every  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  underftood,  refpefling  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Urbanity. 

VI.  The  moral  philofophers,  who  have  fludled 
and  laboured  to  explain  the  admirable  ethics  of 
Ariftotle,  have  confidered  this  word  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  one  Eiitrapelia,  which  Arif- 
totle  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  that  virtue,  which 
influences  people  to  obferve  moderation  in  the 
tone  of  their  voice,  and  their  manner  of  expref- 
fingthemfelves;  as  vicious  extremes  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars, were  apt  to  degenerate  into  ruflicity, 
or  elfe,  to  be  attended  with  fcurrility  and  buf- 
foonry ;  and  thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  our 
cardinal  Aguirre  and  count  Manuel  Thefaurus. 

VII.  But  neither  the  word  urbanity,  nor  that 
of  ruflicity,  which  is  its  oppofite,  are  made  ufe 
of  to  exprefs  at  prefent,  what  they  were  under- 
ftood to  imply  formerly.  They  call  him  now-a- 
days,  an  agreeable  or  well-bred  man,  and  not  a 
man  of  urbanity,  who  fpeaks  in  a  moderate  and 
pleafmg  tone  of  voice,  and  who  exprelTes  him- 
felf  in  decent  and  opportune  phrafes;  and  he 

who 
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''Jv'ho  delivers  hiinfelf  in  an  oppofite  manner,  they 
ao  not  call  a  rnilic,  but  a  coarfe  or  an  unpiea- 
fant  man,  or  qIiq  defcribe  liim  by  phrafes  thac 
are  equivalent  to  thofe. 

SECT.     II, 

VIII.  But  to  come  to  the  acceptation  that 
is  given  to  the  word  Urbanity  in  thefe  prefent 
times,  and  to  the  fenfe  in  which  it  feems  now 
to  be  generally  underflood  in  Spain,  it  fignifies 
the  fame  as  Cortefania;  but  it  is  alio  true,  that 
ibme  give  a  more  limited,  and  fome  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  iignification  to  this  phrafe.  There  are 
thofe  who  underfland  cortefane,  or  courteous,  to 
mean  the  fame  as  well-bred,  and  to  exprefs  a 
man  who  in  his  commerce  with  other  men, 
conducts  himfelf  with  that  decorum  and  cere- 
mony which  is  prelcribed  by  good  education. 
But  amongft  thole  who  define  things  with  pro- 
priety, I  believe  a  courteous  man  is  underflood 
to  mean  one,  who,  by  his  natural  difpofition,  has 
a  propenfity  in  all  his  words  and  aa.ons,  to  eon- 
duel  himfelf  with  that  temper  and'  manner,  that 
makes  his  converf^tion  and  company  agreeable 
and  pleafmg  to  the  red  of  mankind.  Taken  in 
this  fenfe,  the  Span illi  word  Coriefania^  is  equi- 
valent to  the  French  one  Pclitefe,  to  the  Italian 
one  Civilitd^  and  to  the  Latin  one  Comtas, 
^^'^'-  ^^-  1  IX.  The 
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IX.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Coriefania,  Is 
analogous  to  that  of  Urbanitas ;  for  as  this  laft 
was  taken  from  the  word  DV^j",  which  according  to 
the  cuftom  then  in  ufe,  was  looked  upon  to  be 
applicable  to  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  then 
the  capital  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  world,  the 
term  Urbanity  was  underftood  to  imply,  that  forC 
of  cultivation  which  was  then  in  vogue  at  Rome» 
Juft  fo  Cortefaniay  which  in  Spain  is  derived 
from  Cortey  or  court,  where  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  people  behave  with  the  greatefl  politenefs 
is  underflood  to  imply  that  fort  of  good  breeding 
which  is  generally  pra61ifed  there,  and  which  we 
exprefs  by  the  term  Cortefania, 

X.  UnderRandino;  then  the  word  Urbanity 
in  this  fenfe,  I  ihall  define  it  in  the  follow- 
lowing  manner ;  that  it  is  a  virtue^  or  virtuous 
habit,  which  diredfs  and  leads  a  man  both  in  his 
words  and  aElions  in  ftich  a  luay,  as  makes  his 
company  and  bchavicAir  favcurXy  grateful^  and  en- 
gaging^  to  the  refi  of  mankind*  I  fhall  not  em- 
barrafs  myfelf,  about  whether  forae  people  think 
this  definition  too  redundant,  and  that  it  fcems  to 
exprefs  more  than  the  term  Urbanity  implies.  I 
adjufl  the  defmiiion  to  the  interpretation  I  my- 
felf put  upon  the  term,  and  to  the  fenfe  it  is 
underfiood  in,  by  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the 
fubje^l  in  the  men:  approved  manner.    Thofe 

4  who 
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Who  give  lefs  extenfion  to  the  word,  may,  if 
they  pleafe,  define  the  thing  in  another  manner. 
Difputes  about  definitions  are  mere  nominal 
queftions,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
playing  upon  words.  Every  one  defines  a  thing, 
according  to  the  acceptation  he  gives  to  the 
word  that  exprelies  it.  If  all  men  were  to  agree 
in  the  acceptation  of  a  word,  they  would  fcarce 
ever  differ  in  the  definition  of  the  objecl:  that  is 
exprelTed  by  it;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
fame  word,  excites  in  different  people  different 
ideas  with  refpe^i:  to  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  fuch  a  variety  of  defini- 
tions. 

XI.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  compofe  a  courteous  carriage, 
ftiould  lead  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end, 
and  Ihould  be  calculated  to  induce  a  certain 
manner  in  all  a  man's  exterior  behaviour,  that 
fliould  be  free  from  any  mixture  of  the  inde- 
cent, the  olfenfive,  or  the  tirefome;  but  that  on 
the  contrary  it  (liould  rather  be  combined,  with 
the  grateful,  the  decent,  and  the  opportune. 

XII.  Urbanity,  like  all  other  moral  virtues, 
is  placed  between  two  vicious  extremes ;  one 
of  which  it  is  apt  to  run  into  by  exceeding,  and 
the  other  by  deficiency,  or  not  doing  enough. 

I  2  The 
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I'he  firll:  is  occafioned  by  that  excefTive  com* 
plaifance  which  borders  upon  meanncfs^  and  the 
lecond,  by  a  rigid  unlavoury  referve,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  rufticity. 


SECT.    III. 

XIII.  As  there  is  no  virtue^  whofe  ufe  is  {o 
general  and  common  as  than  oF  Urbanity,  fo 
there  is  no  one  which  i^  fo  much  counterfeited 
and  falfified  by  hypocrify.  There  are  men  who 
by  feldom  finding  themfelves  In  a  lituation  to 
exercife  forae  particular  virtues,  are  not  very 
anxious  about  contriving  means  to  imitate  them 
by  hypocrify;  buc  as  Urbanity  is  a  virtue  that 
all  men  have  opportunities  of  exercifing,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  all  men  to  counterfeit  it  by  deceit. 
In  truth,  the  hypocrites  in  the  line  of  Urbanity 
are  innumerable.  All  the  world  fuper-abound 
with  expreflions  of  fubmiffion  and  profound  re- 
fpe61,  with  obfequious  offers,  and  with  exagge- 
rated profeffions  of  efteem,  with  fmiling  counte- 
nances, vvhofe  efience  confifls  in  the  command 
they  have  of  their  features,  and  in  expreflions 
of  their  lips,  in  which  their  hearts  have  not  the 
lead  fliare-,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  im- 
prefTed  with  fentiments,  that  are  quite  oppofite 
to  thofe  falfe  appearances,  and  mock  demonilra- 

tions. 
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XIV.  What,  then,  fnould  Urbanity  be  im- 
planted  in  the  heart?  Without  doubt  it  Ihould, 
or  it  is  at  lead  from  thence  that  it  ouo;ht  to 
derive  its  origin*  If  it  was  otherwife,  hovy  could 
it  be  a  virtue  ?  Reafon  tells  us,  that  there  is  an 
honed:  complaifance  due  from  one  man  to  another ; 
and  whatever  reafon  diclatesfhould  beefleemed  a 
virtue.  But  how  can  a  lying,  deceitful,  and  aliened 
complaifance  be  a  virtue?  It  is  evident  it  cannot. 
Urbanity  then  fhould  arife  from  the  bottom  of 
the  foul.  What  does  not  do  that,  is  not  Urbanity, 
but  hypocrify  that  counterfeits  it.  An  honed 
foul,  flands  in  no  need  of  fiction  to  aiTid  it  in 
the  obfervance  of  all  thofe  attentions  which 
compofe  good»breeding,  becaufe  it  is  naturally 
inclined  to  the  obfervance  of  them,  left  alone  to 
itfelf.  By  an  innate  propenfity,  accompanied  by 
the  light  of  reafon,  fuch  a  one  will  never,  upon 
any  occafion,  be  found  wanting  in  the  refpefl: 
that  is  due  to  his  fuperiors,  nor  in  the  conde- 
fcenfion  he  ihould  Hiew  to  his  equals,  nor  in  the 
affability  he  fhould  practice  with  his  inferiors, 
nor  in  the  good-will  and  gracious  manner,  with 
which  he  lliould  manifeft  to  all  men,  both  in 
words  and  deeds,  thefe  laudable  difpofitions  of 
his  mind,   and  his  love  of  human  fociety. 

XV.  I  am   not  ignorant,    that  Urbanity  is 
commonly  underflood  to  confid  in  our  externa^ 

I  J  tedificaticn 
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tefUficatlon  of  rcfpecl  and  benevolence  to  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe.  But  if  this  teftlfication, 
is  not  accompanied  with  the  affedtions  of  the 
mind  that  are  exprelTed  by  it,  it  becomes  de- 
ceitful, and  cannot  poffibly  conditute  that  fort 
of  urbanity,  which  confifls  in  a  virtuous. habit; 
for  in  order  to  conftitute  fuch  a  one,  it  would 
be  necellary  that  the  teftification  iliould  be  lin- 
cerc,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  as  faying,  that 
there  is  elfentially  included  in  urbanity,  the  exif- 
tence  of  thofe  fentiments,  which  are  exprefled 
by  courteous  words  and  actions. 

SECT.     IV. 

XVI.  It  is  certain,  that  courts  are  the  great 
public  fchools  of  true  Urbanity ;  but  they  have 
mixed  fo  m;uch  falfe  in  thofe  fchools  in  the 
prai^ice  of  it,  that  fome  have  been  led  to  think, 
it  has  nearly  obfcured  the  true,  of  which,  there 
feems  to  be  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  the  mere 
appearance.  I  believe,  that  without  difparage- 
ment  to  any  other  courts  we  ever  heard  of, 
thofe  of  antient  Rome,  and  modern  Paris,  may 
be  edecir.ed  the  mod  cultivated  and  polite  that 
have  been  known  in  the  world.  After  men- 
tioning this,  let  us  hear  what  two  authors  fay 
who  wx-re  well  verfed  in  the  praftice  of  them 
both.    The  firfl  is  Juvenal,  who  clearly  gives 

as. 
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US  to  underftand,  that  he  who  could  not  lie  and 
flatter  Ihould  withdraw  from  court,  as  there 
were  no  hopes  of  his  getting  any  thing  by  his 
attendance  there — 

SiiidRomafaciam?  Mentiri  nefcio;  Ubrum 
.Si  malus  ejl^  nequeo  laudare^  ^c. 

XVII.  The  fecond  is  the  abbot  Boileau,  a 
famous  preacher  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  pQurteenth.  This  eminent  man,  in  a  trea- 
tife  he  publiflied,  entided  Choice  'Noughts  or 
Reflexions^  drew  fuch  a  picture  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  as  fnews  theXJrbanity  exercifed  there, 
had  degenerated  not  only  into  diffimulation,  but 
even  inro  treachery,  although  he  admits,  this 
was  not  the  practice  of  every  one  who  attended' 
it.     Thefe  are  his  words : 

XVIII.  ^*  What  are  the  manners  and  beha- 
'^  viour  of  a  courtier?  Vv^hy  they  coniill:  in  flat- 
*'  tering  his  enemies  while  he  is  afraid  of  their 
"  power;  and  in  endeavouring  to  deflroy  them 
^'  whenever  he  finds  an  opportunity  for  doing 
"  it;  in  being  civil  to,  and  making  ufe  of  his 
*^  friends  when  he  ftands  in  need  of  their  aflif- 
**  tance,  and  in  ^turning  his  baclv  upon  them 
**  when  they  can  be  of  no  further  fervice  to 
'^  him;    in   feeking    out    powerful   protestors, 

I  4  "  whom 
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'^  whom  he  faivns  orij  and  idolizes  exteriorly,  and 
"  frequently  defpifes  in  fecret. 

XIX.  "  Courtly  Urbanity,  confids  in  conver- 
^^  ting  diilimulation  and  deceit,  into  the  law  or 
'^  rule  cf  a  man's  actions;  and  reprefenting  all 
*'  forts  of  people  in  fuch  colours,  as  your  intereft 
*^  di£lates  to  you  that  you  fliould  paint  them;  m 
*'  bearing  flights  and  cifappnintments  with  a 
**  forced  referve,  and  in  awaiting  with  a  Ifrained 
^'  appearance  of  iPiOdefty  and  compofure,  the 
*^  favours  of  Fortune. 

XX.  "  In  a  court,  for  the  moil:  part  there  is 
<^  no  fincerity,  but  almoit  every  thing  you  fee 
«'  there,  is  compounded  of  hypocrify,  deceit, 
*^' and  malevolence;  for  example,  in  peoples, 
*^  doing  underhand  ill  offices  to  each  other,  i 
'*  in  contriving  and  laying  fnares  that  nobody 
*^  can  be  aware  of;  in  bearing  painful  and  mor- 
^^  tifying  difgufts  with  a  fmiling  countenance; 
^^  and  in  hiding  under  an  apparent  iliew  of 
"  modefty,  the  pride  of  Lucifer.  It  is  very  com- 
"  mon  in  a  court,  for  a  man  not  to  be  permitted 
'*  to  love  whom  he  likes,  to  do  what  he  (hould, 
"  nor  to  fpeak  what  he  thinks.  It  is  nccelfary  to 
«'  keep  filence*  in  orderto  conceal  your  fcntiments, 
"  and  it  is  alfo  neceffary,  to  acquire  a  facility  at 
^•'  changing  them.    You  mud  applaud^   abufe, 

"  love. 
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*'  love,  abhor,  fpeak,  and  live,  not  according  tp 
^'  your  own  liking  or  inclination,  but  in  confor- 
*'  mity  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of  other 
"  people. 

XXL  ^'  In  what  do  the  other  manners  and 
*^  mode  of  a  man's  conducing  him/elf  confift  in 
^^  a  courtier?  Why  in  diffcmbling  injuries,  and 
^'  in  revenging  them;  in  flattering  his  enemies, 
*^  and  in  deftroying  them,*  in  promiiing  every 
^'  thing  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  a  dignity  or 
"  promotion,  and  in  performing  none  of  thefe 
^'  promifes  after  he  has  got  it ;  in  repaying 
^*  favours  with  words,  fervices  with  plaufible 
^'  affurances,  and  debts  with  threatenings.  At 
^^  court,  they  in  the  fame  breath  implore  and 
"  execrate  Fortune,  applaud  and  defpife  merit; 
"  and  they  alfo  difguife  the  truth,  under  an 
^<  oftentatious  appearance  of  franknefs." 

XXII.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  thlst 
fort  of  diffim.ulation  all  over  the  world  ;  but 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  there  is  more  of  jt 
pra£lifed  in  courts  than  in  other  places,  for 
the  incitements  to  the  exercife  of  the  before- 
mentioned  vices,  are  generally  flronger  there, 
than  they  are  found  to  be  out  of  thofe  circles. 
There  is  not  a  paflion  nor  an  appetite,  which 
there  a  man  does  not  feem  within  reach  of  in- 
dulging. 
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dulging,    and   the  obje6ls  which  flimulate  his 
defircs,  ililne  forth  there  alfo  in  their  greateil 
fplendor.    The  ambitious  man  fancies  himfelf 
on  the  point  of  grafping  honours,  and  the  cove- 
tous one  riches.   The  pretenders  are  vying  with 
each  other,  the   envalous   contending  with   the 
emulous,     and-  the    envious    with    the    envied* 
There    the  fuccefs    of    the  unworthy  man,    is 
ilaring  the  negle6led  deferving  one  in  thje  face, 
and  there  the  hands  of  tl^e  unltih^ul  artifl  fully 
employed,  is  exhibiting  a  dlfgufting  fpe£lacle, 
to  the  able  one  viho  has  nothing  to  do.     And 
although  a  modefl  man  who  only  views  this  at  a 
great  diftance,  or  who  only  hears  it  from  report, 
may  reafon  upon  it,  and  contain  himfelf  like  a 
phllofopher,  ftiil,  when  the  mortifying  profpect 
is  fo  near  him,   he  can  fcarce  fpeak  of  the  thing 
wkh  temper,   nor  look  upon  it  without  falling 
into  a  paflion.    Thus  it  is  almoU:  morally  im- 
pofiible,  that  the  hearts  of  the  neglected  men 
ihould  not  be  in  a  continual  flate  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  their  feelings  in  a  tumultuous  agitation, 
which  is  attended,  not  fo  much  with  the  corrup- 
tion,of  the  men  tbemfelves,  as  with  that  of  their 
manners. 

XXIII.  But  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been 
^Hedged,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  two 
before- named  authors  exaggerated  the  evils  they 

meant 
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meant  to  reprehend.    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
bad  in  courts,  but  there  is  alfo  fome  good  to  be 
found  in  them.    The  complaints  that  merit  is 
negle£led,    are   frequently  nothing  more   than 
fighs,  which  exprefs  the  grief  and  difappoint- 
ments  of  the  heart  from  whence  they  proceed. 
The  fame  man  who  laments  political  mifmanage- 
ment,  while  he  is  not  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  porch  of  the  favourite  houfe,  when  he  has 
once  gained  admittance  into  it,  begins  to  applaud 
his  condu^l:,  as  he  afcends  the  fleps  leading  to  his 
levee-room;    which  is  a  proof   that  what  he 
meant  by  mifmanagement  and  a  bad  condu^led 
government,  was  fuch  a  one  as  he  got  nothing 
under,  and  that  what  he  underilands  by  a  good 
one,  is  fuch  a  one  as  is  advantageous  to  him. 
I  have  at  all  times  heard  the  adminiflration  ill 
fpoken  of,  but  if  we  come  to  enquire  by  whom, 
we  fhall  find  it  is  chiefly  done,  by  importunate 
candidates  for  places  and  employments,  who  are 
unable  to  attain  what  they  never  deferved,  and 
by  litigious  fuitors,  who  were  juftly  difappointed 
of  fuccefs  in  their  vexatious  attempts,   and  who 
have  been  condemned  to  pay  cods,  for  com- 
mencing unjuft    profecutions ;    by   delinquents 
who  have  been   legally  mul6led  for  their  raif- 
deeds;  by  ignorant  people  who  have  paiTed  for 
men  of  underflandinp,  and  who  without  having 
fludied  in  any  other  fchool,  than  that  of  a  cofiee- 

houfc 
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boufe  or  a  "club-room,  have  prefumed  to  give 
pofitive  opinions,  upon  the  moft  important  and 
difiicult  political  and  military  questions ;  and 
finally,  by  weak  people,  who  fancy  that  a  good 
government  can  effefl  impoflibillties,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  make  all  the  fubjecls  of  a  Hate, 
happy  and  contented. 

XXIV.  Neither  my  genius,  nor  my  defliny 
have  allowed  me  to  have  much  intercourfe  with 
Hiimfters  in  high  ftations ;  but  I  have  heard 
"(mcere  judicious  men,  who  have  known  many 
of  them  well,  fpeak  of  them,  in  terms  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  they  have  been  fpoken  of  by 
the  vulgar;  and  who  have  exprelTed  a  different 
opinion,  both  of  their  abilities  and  their  inten- 
tions, from  that  which  has  been  com.monly 
propagated.  Nor  indeed  is  it  credible,  that 
princes,  who  generally  know  mens  political  cha- 
racters better  than  private  people,  fhould  make 
choice  of  m.en  for  their  miniflers,  who  are  either 
mcapable,  or  wickedly  difpofed.  If  in  cafe  that 
they  ihould  have  been  miilaken  in  the  opinion 
they  entertained  of  them,  and  they  find  upon 
trying  them,  that  they  are  not  equal  to  condu<Sl: 
the  bufmefs  they  have  confided  to  their  manage- 
menf,  they  may  eafily  remove  them.  Thus' it  is 
utterly  improbable  to  me,  that  a  man  deRiture 
5  of 
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of  all  merit,  Ihould  for  any  length  of  time, 
occupy  a  pod  of  great  importance,  or  have 
the  ear  of  his  fovereign. 

XXV.  With  refpedt  to  inferior  miniflers, 
fuch  for  example,  as  the  principal  people  and 
magiilrates  in  the  provinces,  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience,  and  proteft,  that  for  the 
moft  part,  I  have  found  them  to  be  the  befl 
fort  of  men  to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  I 
fay  for  the  moll  parr,  for  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  among  this  clafs,  there  are  men  to  be  found 
that  are  not  very  upright,  and  more  than  a 
little  addidled  to  avarice.  And  bv  what  I  find 
the  principal  dire£l:ors,  lawyers,  and  magiftrates 
in  the  country  to  be,  I  judge  of  thofe  about  the 
court;  and  it  feems  natural  to  me,  that  the 
higher  the  fphere  of  life  is  in  which  people 
move,  they  are  the  more  ftimulated  by  motives 
of  honour,  and  lefs  likely  to  defcend  to,  or 
be  guilty  of  mean.adlions. 


SECT.      V. 

XXVI.    Neither  do  I  believe  above  half  that 
is  faid,  of  the  neglecl  that  is  fhewn  to  merit, 
and  the  abandoned  iituation  it  finds  itfelf  in  at 
court ;  for  the  number  of  candidates  for  prefer- 
ment 
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ment  that  may  be  found  there,  who  have  no 
merit  at  all,  would  upon  enquiry  appear  to  be 
very  confiderable,  and  that  among  them,  you 
will  meet  with  milchief-makers,  together  with 
crafty,  deceitful,  and  treacherous  people,  whofe 
bad  practices  and  characters,  it  is  almoft  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  defcribe ;  who  are  a 
fort  of  imps  of  Satan,  that  for  the  moil:  part 
ferve  the  Devil  without  pay ;  and  are  a  kind 
of  galley  Haves  upon  earth,  who  join  to  that 
flavery,  being  the  galley  boatfwains  mates,  or 
drivers  of  each  other,  whofe  oar,  and  whofe 
fcourge,  are  never  out  of  their  hands,  for  fear 
of  their  not  being  the  firft  to  arrive  at  the  defired 
port,  and  to  accomplifh  what  they  had  in  view. 
They  are  a  fpecies  of  idolaters  of  Fortune,  who 
facrifice  as  victims  to  that  deity,  their  compa- 
nions, their  relations,  their  friends,  and  their 
benefaClors ;  and  in  the  end  themfelves  alfo,  or 
their  own  fouls.  What  have  we  not  to  expe6l, 
or  what  have  we  not  to  fear. from  men  of  this 
charadler  ? 

XXVIL  I  have  been  three  times  at  court, 
but  either  from  my  natural  incuriofity,  or  be- 
caufe  my  ftay  there  each  time  was  but  ihort,  I 
came  away  as  ignorant  of  the  pradtices  of  a 
court,  as  I  went-,  and  only  took  particular 
notice  of  one  circumftance,  which  is  relative  to 

the 
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the  fubje(5i:  I  am  now  treating  of.  I  faw  there, 
as  in  other  places.  Urbanity  degenerate  into 
that  fulfome  kind  of  ceremony,  which  may  be 
termed  cringing  complaifance.  Accident  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  numberlefs  opportunities  of  feeing 
fuch  things;  and  I  have  frequently  obferved  two 
people  who  have  ufually  met  together  in  their 
walks,  and  who,  as  I  have  been  informed,  had 
a  tolerable,  indifference  for  each  other,  and 
even  looked  upon  one  another  with  reciprocal 
contempt;  1  fay  I  have  feen  thefe  people  upon 
their  meeting,  ftrive  which  ihould  excel  in  ex- 
prefTions  of  the  love,  veneration  and  refpe£l 
they  bore  to  each  other.  There  was  fcarce  a 
word  came  out  of  their  mouths,  which  was  not 
accompanied  with  fome  affe£led  gedures.  Their 
eyes  caft  glances  of  tender  devotion  on  each 
other,  and  milk  and  honey  flowed  from  their 
lips;  but  at  the  fame  time  their  affectation  was 
fo  palpable,  that  any  man  of  the  leaft  difcern- 
ment,  might  have  perceived  the  difagreement 
there  was,  between  their  hearts  and  their  ap- 
pearances. I  laughed  inwardly  at  them  both, 
and  I  believe  they  alfo  in  their  hearts,  laughed 
mutually  at  each  other. 

XXVIII.  I  faw  once  two  lawyers  accofr  each 
other,  with  fuch  extreme  expreihons  of  tender- 
nefs,  that  aPortuguefe  might  have  learned  from 

them. 
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them,  phrafes  and  geftures  for  feats  of  gallantry. 
Both  thefe  people  had  places  at  court,  on  which 
account  they  could  not  avoid  feeing  each  other 
pretty  frequently ;  and  there  was  no  friendfhip 
between  them ;  notwithftanding  which,  their 
exprefTions  were  like  thofe  of  the  moft  cordial 
friends,  who  had  met  together  after  a  long 
abfence. 

XXXIX.    Having  expreffed  to  fbme  people 
who  were  ufed  to  the  court,  how  difgufling  this 
appeared  to  me,   they  anfwcred  that  this  was 
behaving  in  the  court  ftile;  but  would  not  any 
one  who  hears   this,  conclude  the   court    was 
nothing   but  a  comic   theatre,   where    all    the 
world  aft  the  part  of  enamoratos ;  although  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  it  was  only  in  fpirits  of  infe- 
rior order,  that  I  noted  this  amorous  kind  of 
farrago.     In  thofe  of  more  elevated  hearts  and 
minds,  if  they  don't  owe  the  thing  to  their  own 
genius  and  difpofition,  the  education  of  a  court 
produces  a  better  effeft,  and  exhibits  people  of 
a  more  noble  behaviour,  and  fuch  as  is  proper 
to,  and  expreffive  of  true  urbanity.  I  iliy  1  have 
obferved  in  fuch,  affability,  fweetncfs,  expref- 
fions  of  benevolence,  and  offers  of  kind  fervices; 
all  which  were  tendered  with  propriety,  and  in 
a  decent  generous  manner,  free  from  alTcded 
exaggerations,  bur  animated  at  the  fame  time, 

and 
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and  expreiTed  with  fo  natural  an  air,  that  the 
articulations  of  the  tongue,  were  indications  of 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart. 

XXX.  Cato,  as  Tully  tells  us,  faid,  he  won- 
dered how  two  augurs  whenever  they  met,  could 
refrain  from  laughing  at  each  other  ;  as  they 
both  well  knew,  that  their  whole  art  was  a  mere 
impoflure.  I  think  the  faying  may  be  applied 
to  two  fulfomeiy  com.plaifant  courtiers ;  for  I  do 
not  fee  how  thofe  who  have  once  faluted  each 
other  in  this  cringing  and  affedled  way,  can  upon 
meeting  again,  forbear  laughing  in  each  others 
faces,  as  they  both  know,  that  all  the  hyperbo- 
lical profellions  of  their  efteem,  afFedion,  and 
readinefs  to  oblige,  mean  nothing,  and  that  this 
is  all  a  mere  common  place  farrago  or  rhapfody, 
quite  deflitute  of  truth  or  reality. 

XXXI.  L  have  faid,  that  in  the  leiTer  towns  I 
have  vifited,  I  have  not  obferved  fo  much  by  a 
great  deal,  of  this  ridiculous  parade.  It  is  true, 
that  you  will  find  in  them,  fome  few  people  who 
walk  about  the  ilreets  with  incenfe  in  their 
hands,  to  offer  up  to,  and  idolize  all  thofe,  whom 
they  fancy  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  them ;  but 
they  are  looked  upon  Irke  what  they  are,  not 
as  men  of  worth,  but  as  men  of  craft,  whofe  in- 

VoL  IL  K  cenfe 
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cenfe  fmells  favoury  in  the  noilrils  of  none  but 
fools.  This  fort  of  behaviour  about  the  court, 
frequently  palTes  for  good-breeding;  but  in 
thefe  other  places  it  is  condennned  as  meannefs. 


SECT.    VL 

XXXII.  I  am  perfuaded  that  folid  and  bril- 
liant urbanity,  has  much  more  of  the  natural 
than  the  acquired  in  its  compofition.  A  good, 
found,  and  unembarraffed  mind,  accompanied 
with  difcretion,  which  is  gentle  without  mean- 
nefs, and  is  difpofed  by  genius  and  inclination 
to  conform  to  every  thing  that  is  not  contrary 
to  reafon,  to  which  difpofitions  there  is  annexed 
a  clear  underflanding,  or  native  prudence,  which 
diflates  to  a  man  how  he  iliould  fpeak  and  adl, 
according  to  the  diiierent  circumllances  and 
fituations  in  which  he  finds  himfelf,  will,  with- 
out fludying  in  any  fchool,  acquit  himfelf  well, 
and  appear  agreeable  in  his  commerce  with 
mankind.  It  is  true,  that  he  will  be  deficient  in 
his  knowledge  of  thofe  forms,  modes,  and  cere- 
monies, which  people  fludy  in  courts,  and  which 
are  changed  by  caprice  at  every  turn;  but  in 
the  fi;ll:  place,  natural  advantages,  which  always 
are  intrinfcally  valuable,  and  which  will  ever 
operate,  will  fupply  upon  ordinary  occafions,  the 

want 
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Want  of  (tudled  forms ;  and  fecondly,  a  modeft  and 
candid  confeilion,  to  thofe  you  happen  to  be  in 
company  with,  of  your  ignorance  of  political 
forms  and  ceremonies,  on  account  of  your  hav- 
ing been  born  and  bred  in  the  provinces  where 
they  are  not  generally  pradtifed,  will  he  a  fuffi- 
cient  excufe  for  your  rranrgrclTion  of  thofe 
forms,  and  even  your  doing  this,  will  appear 
better  in  the  eyes  of  reafonable  people,  than 
your  obferving  a  drained  and  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  them. 

XXXIII.  I  have  availed  myfelf  many  times  of 
this  refource  at  court;  where  I  have  made  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  I  was  born  and  bred  in  a 
fmall  country  town  ;  and  that  I  early  entered 
myfelf  a  member  of  a  religious  order,  whofe 
principal  care  it  was,  to  feclude  its  fons,  and 
efpecially  in  their  youth,  from  all  commerce  with 
the  world.  That  my  genius  naturally  difpofed 
me  to  abhor  buftle,  and  avoid  great  concourfes 
of  people  ;  and  excepting  three  years  that  I  was 
a  flu  dent  at  Salamanca,  which  may  not  impro- 
perly be  termed  three  years  of  folitude,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heads  of  our  college  not  permitting 
their  young  members  to  have  the  leall  intercourfe 
with  fecular  people-;  I  fay  excepting  thefe  three 
years,  I  have  lived  all  the  reft  of  my  life,  in  Ga- 
licia  and  Afturias,  which  are  provinces  at  a  great 
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dlilance  from  court  •,  and  befides  all  this,  I  have 
a  natural  diflike  to  (ludylng  ceremonies ;  but  I 
am  aware  however,  that  not  only  the  fubdance, 
but  the  forms  of  them  alfo,  are  necelTary  to  poli- 
tical fociety ;  although  I  do  not  confider  that  as 
an  important  form,  which  confifls  of  rules  that 
are  eilablilhed  to-day,  and  changed  to-morrow, 
jufl  as  whim  and  caprice  diclate  ;  fomx  of  which 
forms,  or  modes,  prevail  in  one  country,  and  are 
different  in  another;  but  I  mean  to  fpeak  of 
thofe  forms  or  modes  only,  which  reafon  di£lates 
fhould  be  obferved  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places* 
From  the  beforenamed  declaration,  it  may  be 
eafily  conceived  how  little  I  underftand  of  court- 
ly ceremonies ;  notwithdanding  which,  with  the 
affiflance  of  the  above  frank  confeffion,  I  never 
found  myfelf  the  leaft  embarraffed,  and  I  per- 
ceived, nothing  I  faid  or  did  appeared  dif- 
agreeable  to  thofe  I  converfed  with,  but  that 
rather  on  the  contrary,  my  natural  behaviour 
feemed  pleafmg  to  them. 

XXXIV.  Tvlen  of  fublime  fplrits  and  elevated 
underilanding,  polTcfs  a  natural  privilege  todif- 
penfe  with  formalities  whenever  they  think  pro- 
per ;  jud  as  muficians  of  great  genius  are  allow- 
ed upon  many  occafions,  to  depart  from  the 
common  rales  of  their  art ;  their  doing  which^ 
hardly  ever  renders  the  niufic  ungrateful  to  tlie 

ear; 
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ear  ;  fo  men  who  are  endowed  with  great  talents, 
and  difplay  a  raanifeft  fuperiority  in  converfa- 
tion,  may  difpenfe  with  the  ordinary  and  com- 
mon methods  of  fpeaking,  without  ever  offend- 
ing the  ears  of  their  auditors.  Natural  advan- 
tages fliine  forth  with  a  greater  luftre,  and  are 
more  folid,  and  more  pleafmg  than  borrowed 
acquihtions.  Thus  the  world  are  well  fatisfied, 
to  accept  the  firft  in  the  room  of  the  lail,  and 
look  upon  themfelves  as  over-paid  for  the  lofs  of 
the  one,  by  the  introdudion  of  the  other  in  its 
ftead. 

XXXV.  I  was  even  about  to  fay,  that  the 
eflablifhment  of  ceremonies  of  urbanity,  was 
only  calculated  for  people  of  middling  or  inferior 
geniufes,  and  was  meant  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  a 
dlfcretion  fo  fuperior  to  that  which  the  others 
we  have  mentioned  poffefs,  as  to  be  capable  of 
dilating  of  itfelf,  the  rule  of  deportment  one 
man  fliould  obferve  to  another.  I  believe  it 
happens  in  this,  with  very  little  difference, 
the  fame  that  it  happens  in  all  material  move- 
ments. There  are  men,  who  naturally  and 
without  any  teaching,  have  a  grace  and  air  in  all 
their  actions,  in  the  motions  of  their  hands,  and 
their  feet,  in  the  bending  their  bodies,  and  in- 
clining their  heads,  in  the  calling  downwards  and 
lifting  up  their  eyes,  and  in  whom  in  every  mo* 
tion^and  gefture,  all  is  done  with  fuch  a  native 
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grace,  that  it  enamours  thofe  who  behold  them  ; 
and  is  that  fort  of  excellence,  which  is  defcribed 
by  Tibulius  to  have  been  poficfled  by  Sulpicia: 

Illam  quid  quid  cigit^  qucquo  veftigiafleBity 
Componit  furtim,  fubfe quit ur que  decor, 

I  fliould  confider  it  as  very  ufelefs  and  unne- 
ceflfary,  to  prefcribe  rules  for  the  carriage  and 
actions  of  fuch  fort  of  people.  Let  precepts  be 
kept  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are  naturally  auk- 
ward,  and  let  them  be  tried  to  fee  whether  by 
art,  they  c^n  mend  this  defe61  of  nature. 

XXXVI.  It  is  only  with  refpe(ft  to  two  forts 
of  people,  that  no  body  is  allowed  to  be  exempt 
from  obferving  ceremony,  and  they  are  princes 
and  women.     The  fird,  from  time  immemorial, 
have   inilituted  ceremonies    as   elTential  appen- 
dages to  majefty.     The  fecond,    from  education 
and  habit,   have  been  taught,  and  accuflomed  to 
regard    as  the  fubOancc,  what  in  reality  is  an 
accidental  or  viGoncuy  entity,  and  even  to  prefer 
this   vifionary   or  accidental   entity,   to  the  fub- 
ilance  irfelf.     Thus  they  are  apt  to  difefieem  the 
rnoft:   dilcieet  and  agreeable  man    in  the  world, 
and  to  give  the  preference  to  one  of  much  infe- 
rior  talents,    becaufe   he  is   well   inilrucied    in 
fafliionable   formalities,   and   is  a   (Iri6f  obferver 
of  them.      1  excej)L   from   thiis  number,  the  \vo- 
raen  of  fupcrior  abiliiics,  who  know  as  well  as 

ary 
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any  body,    how  to  diftinguifli,  and  do  juftice 
to  true  merit. 

SECT.     VII. 

XXXVII.  Whether  this  native  grace  is  an 
integrant  part  of,  or  an  ornament  to  that  urba- 
nity, which  feafons  and  adorns  men's  words  and 
actions,  it  is  certain,  that  iludy  and  art  can  never 
fupply  the  defeat  of  it. 

XXXVIil.  This  is  that  fort  of  pcrfe6^ion, 
which  Plutarch  extols  in  Agefilaus,  and  by  the 
help  of  which,  he  obferyes,  that  although  he 
was  but  a  little  man,  and  his  figure  rather  con- 
temptible, he  in  his  old  age,  appeared  more 
amiable  and  engaging,  than  any  of  the  hand- 
fome  young  fellows.  Dicitur  aiitem  fufillus  fuiffey 
et  fpecic  afpernanda  ;  azterum  hilaritas  ejus  omni- 
bus boriSj  et  urhanitas  aliena  ah  omni^  vel  vocls, 
vel  inilius  morofitate,  et  acerbrtate,  amabiliore?}! 
eufii  adfene6tute?n  ufque  prcebiut  mnibus  formof.s, 

XXXIX.  This  is  that  fpecies  of  feafoning  of 
which  Qiiintilian  fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  that  it 
makes  the  fame  fentence  feem  to  come  better 
from  the  mouth  of  one  man  than  another  :  Insji 
proprius  quibiifdam  decor  in  babitu,  atquc  vultu,  ut 
eade?n  ilia  ininus^  dicenie  alio^  videantur  urbana 

#. 
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XL.  This  is  that  kind  of  ornament,  which 
Cicero  called  the  colour,  or  blazon  of  urbanity, 
and  inftances  Brutus,  as  one  who  was  tinged 
with  it  in  great  perfeftion,  but  when  he  came  to 
explain  or  defcribe  this  blazon,  he  defined  it  to 
have  confided  of  a  myfterious  je  ne  fcai  quou 
Thefe  are  his  words,  taken  from  his  dialogue 
De  Claris  Oratoribus :  et  Brutus ,  quis  eft,  inquity 
tandem  iirhcmitatis  color  f  Nefcio,  inqua?ny  tantum 
ejfe  qiiendam  fcio.  Which  laft  exprefiion,  I  am 
obliged  to  decipher  by  the  fentence  Je  ne  fcai 
quoi,  as  I  can  find  no  other  that  is  equivolent  to 
it.  This  native  grace,  or  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it 
by  the  figurative  name  Cicero  has  exprelTed  it 
by,  this  colouring  of  urbanity,  is  compofed  of 
many  particulars.  For  example,  the  neatnefs  of 
the  articulation,  the  good  tone,  and  the  harmo- 
nious flexibility  of  the  voice,  the  graceful  atti- 
tude of  the  body,  the  \yc\1  regulated  movements 
oftheadtion,  the  amiable  modefly  of  the  car- 
riage or  manner,  and  the  flriking  or  lively  ex- 
prellion  of  the  eyes,  are  the  parts,  which  confli- 
'tute  the  whole  of  this  grace. 

XLL  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all  the  before- 
mentioned  are  gifts  of  nature  -,  which  can  never 
be  acquired  by  lludy,  or  fupplied  by  inflru^lion. 
ivlany   people  have  hoped  to  fucceed,  by   at^ 

tempting 
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tempting  to  imitate  thofe,  in  whom  thefe  natural 
gifts  are  refplendent,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
are  a  part  of  their  nature  j  but  the  very  means 
they  employ  to  give  themfelves  a  pleafing  and 
agreeable  air,  caufe  them  to  appear  ridiculous. 
That  which  is  a  grace  in  the  original,  has  often 
an  apifh  look  in  the  copy.  The  imitation  of 
natural  endowments^  feldom  amounts  to  more, 
than  a  contemptible  mock  femblance  of  thera. 
The  affeclation  in  thefe  attempts  is  glaring  and 
palpable,  and  all  affeflation  is  forfeiting. 

XLII.  I  ihall  only  ftate  two  limitations,  or 
exceptions,  to  the  pofFibility  of  acquiring  thofe 
parts  of  graceful nefs,  which  confifi:  in  the  poii- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  motion  of  its  members; 
and  (hall  admit  in  the  firft  place,  that  thefe  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  acquired  by  imitatien ;  but 
when  ?  v/hy  when  people  do  not  think  of  ac- 
quiring them,  and  are  not  fenfible  that  they  do 
acquire  them ;  that  is  in  their  infant  ftate.  It 
is  then  that  nature  is  fo  pliant  and  flexible,  that 
like  foft  wax,  it  may  be  eaiily  molded  to  any 
Ihape,  and  made  to  receive  any  imprefiion ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  frequently  fee  children  in 
their  ordinary  aclions  and  motions,  greatly  refera- 
ble their  parents. 

XLIII.  In  Galicia  where  I  was  born,  there  are 

many  people  who  underlland  Spanifh  perfectly 

4  well. 
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well,  who  fpeak  it  iu  a  drawling  fort  of  a  way, 
and  by  leaving  out  now  and  then  a  letter,   are 
apt  to  lofe  the  exadl  and  proper  pronunciation. 
Many  have  attributed  this  defeft,  to  the  imper- 
fe6i:  organization  of  the  tongues  of  the  people  of 
Galicia,   produced  by  the  infiuence  of  the  cli- 
mate J  but  it  is  no  fuch  thing,   for   this  vicious 
pronunciation,  is  derived  from  the  bad  habit  of 
fpeaking  they  contracl  in  their  infancy  ;   and   it 
is  evident  that  it  proceeds  from  thence,  becaufe 
many  Galician  children  who  have  been  carried 
from  home  when   they    were   very  young,  and 
have  been  afterv/ards  broucrht  up  and  educated 
at  Caftile,  forne  of  whom  I  have  feen,  pronounce 
the  Callilian  language  with  as  much   clearnefs 
and  readinefs,   as  the  natives    of   that  province 
therafelves.     It  is  not  many  vears  ago,  that  there 
was  a  celebrated   actrefs,   who  was   born   in  a 
fiTiall  village  in  Galicia,   and  who  was  carried  to 
court  by  her  uncle  , at  four  years  old,    and  was 
there  trained  up  10  the  ilage,  and  who  was  greatly 
admired  for  her  neat  and  ready  pronunciation. 

XLIV.  The  fecond  limitation  and  exception 
I  admit  to  the  pofition  I  have  advanced,  is,  that 
both  a  vicious  pronunciation,  and  an  aukward- 
nefs  of  motion  and  \v.:uincr,  may  be  greatly  cor- 
rected and  amended,  even  after  people  are  grown 
to  a  ftace  of  macuiity,  and  efpscially  when  thefe 

dckCts 
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defeats  proceed  from  bad  habits  coiura^ed  in 
their  youth.  But  in  order  to  accomphih  this, 
there  is  need  cf  great  perfeverance  and  apphca- 
tion.  Even  an  inveterate  bad  habit,  may  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots  by  applying  vaft  force  and 
exertion  to  eradicate  it;  but  when  the  fibres  of 
the  root,  are  inferted  into  the  profundities  of 
nature,  all  endeavours  are  vain. 


SECT.     VIII. 

XLV.  Although  Urbanity,  with  refpedt  to 
the  moll  brilliant  and  beaudful  parts  of  it,  which 
we  defcribe  by  the  term  gracefulnefs,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  depends  very  little  upon  fludy 
or  inftru£tion,  (till  in  all  its  fubflantial  and  elTen- 
tial  parts,  it  admits  of  precepts  and  rules ;  fo 
that  any  man  who  has  been  taught,  or  has  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  them,  may  perfectly  un- 
derhand in  what  this  appearance  of  Urbanity 
confiils. 

XLVr.  People  very  frequendy,  and  in  many 
ways  offend  againft  the  laws  of  Urbanity;  and 
I  have  feen  thofe,  Vv^ho  have  had  a  reafonable 
good  education,  who  have  notwithflanding  that, 
been  frequently  guilty  of  offending  againfl  the 
rules  of  good-breeding.    All  thofe  imperfe^lions, 

are 
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are  the  very  reverfe  of  Urbanity,  and  which  tend 
to  make  people  dif^igreeable  in  their  converfation, 
and  when  in  company  with  other  men  trouble- 
fome  or  difgufting  in  their  behaviottr;  and  this  ex- 
planation, fuits  well  with  the  definition  we  at 
firfl  gave  of  Urbanity.  But  which  are  thefe 
imperfections  ?  To  this  I  (liall  anfwer,  that  they 
are  many,  and  that  I  will  proceed  to  point  fome 
of  the  mod  ftriking  ones  out,  which  I  apprehend 
will  be  the  mod  inftruciive  part  of  this  elTay,  as 
enumerating  the  mod:  glaring  imperfections  that 
tend  to  make  people  difagreeable  and  trouble- 
fome  in  converfation,  will  have  the  fame  effe£V, 
as  prefcribing  rules  that  fliould  be  obferved,  to 
render  their  company  pleafmg  and  defirable  to 
fociety.  As  I  proceed,  the  reader  may  accom- 
pany me,  and  examine  his  political  confcience  as 
we  go  on,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  any  of 
the  faults  or  failings  I  point  out,  are  applicable 
to  himfelf. 


SECT.     IX. 

Loquacity^ 

XLVII.  I  confidcr  talkative  people  as  a  fort  of  ty- 
rants of  converfation;  for  according  to  my  opinion, 
who  admit  of  a  limited  fpecies  of  rcafon  in  brutes, 
talking  is  a  faculty  more  peculiar  to  man  than 

reafoning  ; 
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reafoning;  and  engroffing  all  the  converfation  to 
a  man's  felf  is  a  moil  arbitary  proceeding.  He 
who  is  always  defirous  of  being  heard,  and  is 
impatient  of  attending  to  any  one  elfe,  ufurps  a 
privilege  to  himfelf,  which  fliould  be  enjoyed  in 
general  by  all  mankind,  as  a  prerogative  proper 
to  their  being.  Bat  what  fruit  can  be  gathered 
from  his  torrent  of  words  ?  None,  except  the 
tiring  and  difgufting  his  hearers  may  be  called  a 
fruit,  who  after  they  are  rid  of  him,  make  amends 
for  the  filence  he  had  impofed  on  them,  by  fpeaking 
of  him  with  derifion  and  contempt.  No  time  is 
worfe  employed,  than  that  which  is  confumed  ia 
hearing  talkative  people ;  who  are  generally  men 
without  difcretion  or  refleftioD,  for  if  they  had  any, 
they  would  be  more  referved  and  keep  within  rea- 
fonable  bounds,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them- 
felves  contemptible ;  and  if  they  want  refle^lion, 
they  muft  want  judgement  alfo,  and  how  can  he 
who  wants  judgement  talk  with  propriety  ?  Or 
what  benefit  can  refult  to  thofe  who  iiiten  to  an 
extravagent  prating  man,  except  that  of  his 
affording  them  an  opportunity  for  the  merito- 
rious exercife  of  their  patience  I  Thus  what 
Theocritus  faid  of  the  verbofe  fluency  of  Anaxi- 
menes,  may  be  applied  to  all  talkative  people ; 
that  he  confidered  them  as  a  luxuriant  river  of 
words,  in  the  whole  flock  of  whofe  waters,  you 
could  not  find  one  drop  of  underllanding :  Ver- 
bcrumjiumen,  mentis  gutta* 

XLVIIL 
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XLVIII.  What  flows  from  fuch  tongues,  may 
be  compared  to  vomitings  of  the  foul  ;  or  to  the 
fickly  difcharges  from  an  unfound  mind,  which 
throws  up  before  it  has  digefled  them,  all  the 
mental  fpecies  or  aliment  it  has  received.  They 
would  have  that  pafs  for  a  faculty  or  power  of 
explaining  themfelves,  which  in  reality  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  want  of  a  retentive  faculty, 
or  the  power  of  keeping  down  what  is  in  them. 
I  would  defcribe  this  malady,  by  calling  it  a  re- 
laxation of  the  rational  faculty  ;  whereas  others 
might  be  apt  to  fay,  that  is  not  the  cafe,  for  the 
fpecies  are  thrown  up,  for  want  of  fpace  to  con- 
tain them  in  the  part  dedined  for  their  reception. 

XLIX.  Let  no  man  plume  himfclf  too  much, 
upon  his  being  well  attended  to  or  applauded 
when  he  firft  begins  to  fpeak  in  public ;  for  this 
may  be  a  favourable  tempting  breeze,  that  may 
encourage  him  to  loofe  the  fails  of  loquacity; 
but  ahhough  it  may  be  a  favourable  and  a 
tempting  one,  it  may  be  a  breeze  of  but  ihorc 
duration.  Converfation  is  the  food  of  the  foul, 
but  the  cravings  of  the  foul,  are  as  various,  as 
delicate,  and  as  capricious  as  thofe  of  the  body. 
The  mod  noble  diet  perfided  in  for  too  long  a 
time,  becomes  fatiating,  and  loathfome.  Thus 
the-uratory  of  him,  who  for*  certain  fpace  fnall 

be. 
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be  liftened  to  with  pleafure  by  his  hearers,  may 
become  tirefome  to  them  after  a  while,  and  they 
would  not  attend  to  what  he  faid,  if  he  perfifled 
in  talking  too  long.  The  planets  a  man  fliould 
confult  the  afpect  of,  to  know  when  he  fhonld 
enter  deep,  or  go  but  a  little  way  into  the  gulph 
of  converfation,  are  the  eyes  of  his  auditors ; 
their  pleafmg  ferenity,  or  lowering  appearances, 
ihould  be  the  figns,  that  fhould  either  encourage 
him  to  fpread  all  the  fails  of  rhetoric  and  make 
great  way ;  or  elfe  fhould  warn  him  of  the 
hazard  and  rifque  of  proceeding  any  further, 
and  that  for  the  prefent  it  would  be  moll:  pru- 
dent for  him  to  lay-by,  and  wait  a  more  fafe 
^nd  favourable  opportunity  to  purfue  his  courfe. 

L.  But  even  thefe  appearances  may  be  falla- 
cious and  deceiving,  and  more  efpecially  to  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  and  authority ;  for  the  de- 
pendants of  fuch,  not  only  flatter  them  with 
their  tongues,  but  with  their  eyes  alfo.  Why 
ihould  I  confine  their  adulation  to  the  exprellions 
of  their  tongues  and  their  eyes,  when  they  con- 
vert their  whole  bodies,  and  every  limb  and 
member  of  them,  to  inftruments  of  delufion  and 
flattery  ?  for  with  certain  fawning  movements, 
and  certain  myiterious  geflures  of  complaifance 
and  admiration,  they  attend  to  and  applaud  all 
that  is  faid  or  done   by   a  man   in   power,   on 

whom 
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whom  they  are  in  any  fhape  depending.  He  at 
the  fame  time,  big  with  his  own  clevernefs,  and 
his  chops  watering  with  approbation  of  himfelf, 
with  the  drivel  running  out  at  both  corners  of 
his  mouth,  vents  his  oratory,  and  talks  whatever 
comes  uppermoft,  be  it  good  or  bad,  in  a  full 
perfuafion,  that  the  words  of  Apollo  of  Delphos 
were  never  liilened  to  with  more  attention,  or 
more  refpe<^.  But,  unhappy  man,  how  do  you 
deceive  yourfelf !  for  you  tire  every  body,  and 
you  difgufl:  every  body  •,  and,  the  woril:  is,  that 
thofe  who  had  been  juft  liflening  to  you  with 
fuch  feeming  applaufej  as  foon  as  your  back  is 
turned,  to  relieve  themfelves  from  the  pain  the 
forced  tribute  of  their  adulation  ro  you  gave 
them,  vent  themfelves  in  repeated  burfls  of 
laughter  and  derifion  at  your  folly.  Great  peo- 
ple may  believe  what  I  fay,  and  be  convinced 
that  this  is  the  way  of  the  w^orld  ^  and  they 
may  alfo  believe  me  when  I  tell  them,  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  man,  only  tends 
to  make  him  appear  more  ridiculous  ;  and  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  difcreet  one,  if  he  is  not  ex- 
tremely fo,  it  tends  in  a  great  meafure  to  cafl  a 
blemiih  on  his  underftanding. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     X. 

Lying. 

Ll.  What  can  be  more  obnoxious  to  Urba- 
nity than  lying  ?  What  man  of  underftanding 
is  there  whom  it  does  not  offend  ?  Or  to  whom 
is  it  not  difgufting  I  and  how  can  deceit  ceafe  to 
be  injurious  ?  All  the  utility,  all  the  delight 
that  can  be  obtained  by  converfation,  is  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  lie.  If  he,  with  whom  I  converfe,  tells 
me  lies,  of  what  fervice  will  the  information  I 
receive  from  him  be  to  me  I  for  if  I  do  not  be- 
lieve him,  all  he  fays  will  only  tend  to  irritate 
me  ;  and  if  I  do,  to  fill  me  with  errors.  If  I  am 
iiot  affared  he  tells  me  truth,  what  fatisfaclion 
can  I  have  in  attending  to  him  ?  For  his  con- 
verfation,  fo  far  from  affording  me  entertain- 
ment or  inftruclion,  will  fet  my  mind  on  the 
rack,  and  caufe  me  to  waver,  and  continue  in  a 
painful  ftate  of  doubt,  and  alfo  perplex  me,  to 
find  out  reafons  for  believing  or  diibelieving 
what  he  has  told  me* 

LII.  Converfation  is  a  fpecies  of  traffic,  in 
which  mankind  exchange  informations  and  ideas 
with  each  other  ;  and  what  better  name  can  we 
give  to  him,  than  that  of  a  cheat  and  a  deceiver, 
who  in  this  commerce,  palfes  falfe  informations 

VoL.IL  L  and 
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and  ideas  for  true  ones ;  and  ought  we  not  alfo 
to  treat  him  as  a  prevaricator,  who  is  unworthy 
of  being  admitted  into  human  fociety  ? 

LIII.  I  have    always  been   amazed   at,   and 
have  always  condemned,  the  indulgence  and  to- 
leration that    lying    people  find  in   the  world. 
I  have  already  exclaimed  agalnft  this  practice  in 
my  EiTay  on  the   Im.purity  of  Lying,  and  muft 
heg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  thither  for  a  more 
full  difculTion  of  the  point ;  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  fince  I  wrote  that  EiTay,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable, this  toleration  may  have  arifen  from  the 
great  extenfion  of  the  vice  of  lying  •,    and  that 
the  number  of  thofe  who  find  themfelves  inte- 
refted  in  this  indulgence,  is  much  greater,  than 
that  of  thofe  who  find  themfelves  injured  by  it ;. 
and  that  perhaps  they  tolerate  lying  in  one  an- 
other,  becaufe  the  toleration  is  neceffary   and 
ufeful  to  both  parties.     If  the  fincere  part  of 
the  world  confifts  of  but  few  people,  they  can- 
not, without  being  guilty   of  great  raftinefs,  at- 
tempt to  wage  war  againft  the  many ;  but  they 
at  lead  may  remonflrate,  and  with  temper  com- 
plain of  the  difguft  they  receive,  from  the  indul- 
gence that  is  ibewn  to  lying.      I  ingenuoully 
confefs  for  myfelf,   that  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  but  little  fincerity,  who  hears  a  lie  with 
much  feeming  compofure,  and  without  exprelT- 
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!ng  any  ligiis  of  his  did'ikq  of  it ;  although  I 
hiLid  cortfefs  at  the  time  I  fay  this,  that  a  frank 
manifeiLation  of  our  diilike  of  the  practice, 
cannot  fo  eafily  be  fliewn,  unlefs  it  is  to  our 
equals  or  our  inferiors. 

LIV.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  lie,  that  paffes  in 
the  world  for  humour  and  pleafantry,  which  I 
Would  punifn  as  a  crime.  Whenever  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  perfon  in  company  who  is  noted 
for  being  an  exceeding  credulous  man,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  fome  one  or  other  tells  a 
very  incredible  ftory,  for  the  fake  of  expofnig 
the  eafy  faith  of  fuch  a  perfon,  and  of  (liewingj 
how  apt  he  is  to  fwallow  abfurdities  and  impro- 
babiUties  for  truth.  This  is  received  as  a  piece 
of  wit,  and  all  the  by-ftanders  laugh  and  ap- 
plaud the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  him  who 
told  the  lie,  and  they  all  regale  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  the  innocent  credulous  perfon. 
But  i  confider  this  as  an  abufe;  for  does  the 
fimple  and  eafy  credulity  of  any  perfon  give 
others  a  right  to  infuk  him  ?  admitting  that  his 
exceffive  credulity  proceeds  from  the  fcahtinefs 
of  his  underilanding  ;  are  we  peradventure  on- 
ly obliged  to  be  civil  to,  and  treat  with  urbanity, 
the  difcreet  and  the  acute  ?  If  God  has  blelTed 
you  with  more  talents  than  another  man,  would 
it  not  be  aii  infolent  abufe  of  them^  if  you  made 
L  2  that 
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that  perfon  an  obje£l  of  your  fcorn,  and  played 
upon  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  lame  derifion 
and  contempt  that  you  would  treat  a  monkey  ? 
Would  this  be  ufing  him  like  your  neighbour  I 
Or  would  it  be  applying  your  talents  to  the  end 
and  purpofe,  for  which  God  was  pleafed  to  en- 
dow you  vvith  them  ? 

LV.  But  the  truth  is,  that  excefTive  credulity 
proceeds  more  from^  goodnefs  of  heart,  than 
Ifom  want  of  diicretion.  I  have  fe en  men  who 
were  veryTrmple,  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  very 
penetrating.  The  fame  rectitude  of  heart,  which 
TxcTtes  a  man  of  fimplicity  of  manners  to  con- 
^  duel  himfelf  without  deceit,  inclines  him  to 
think,  that  other  people  condufl  themfelves 
upon  the  fame  principle.  It  often  happens, 
that  a  lie  is  believed  by  one  perfon  becaufe  he 
is  an  ingenuous  man ;  and  difcredited  by  ano- 
ther, becaufe  he  is  a  fimpleton.  The  cafe  is, 
thai  the  firit,  excited  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  fets  himfelf  about  finding  out  grounds 
of  probability  for  what  he  has  heard,  and  by 
his  penetration  difcovers  fuch.  The  other, 
who  is  only  influenced  by  the  diflates  of  his  ma- 
lice, never  feeks  after  any  fuch  thing ;  and  al- 
though he  fnould  feck  after  it,  his  flupidity 
would  not  permit  him  to  difcover  it. 
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LVI.  I  don't  know  whether  the  (lory  that  is 
commonly  told  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which 
is,  that  he  was  made  to  believe  there  was  an  ox 
that  could  ily,  be  true  or  not,  as  likewife  what 
was  (aid  about  his  going  out  very  anxious  to 
fee  the  fpedlacle ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  re- 
buke which  was  couched  in  the  anfv/er  he  gave 
to  thofe  who  attempted  to  put  that  affront  on 
his  credulity,  is  well  worthy  of  a  St.  Thomas ; 
I  fay  worthy  of  that  great  repofirory  of  excellent 
virtues,  both  moral  ^nd  intelleclual,  and  v/orthy 
alfo  the  generofity  of  heart,  and  exalted  pru-. 
dence,  of  that  fublime  genius.  The  anfwer  was 
as  follows  :  I  could  more  eaftly  be  made  to  believe 
that  there  was  an  ox  which  could  Jiy^  than  I  could 
be  made  to  believe ^  that  mankind  were  capable  of 
giving  a  lying  relation  of  fuch  a  thing.  What 
reproof  could  be  more  difcreet  than  this !  and 
what  energy  and  delicacy  is  there  contained  in 
it !  I  efteem  this  fentence  more,  than  I  do  any 
of  thofe  w^hich  the  ancient  Grecians  have  re- 
corded of  their  wife  men.  The  fublimity  of  it 
perfuades  me,  that  it  was  the  ligitimate  child  of 
St.  Thomas's  brain,  and  of  courfe  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  but  the  flory  we  have  related  was  true. 
Thus  we  fee,  the  greateit  difcretion  is  not  in- 
compatible with,  but  may  be  eafily  reconciled 
to,  and  brought  to  unite  with  the  greateit  fmipli- 
city. 

L  3  SECT. 
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SECT.   xr. 

speakers  of  bold  Truths. 

LVIL  As  there  are  many  people  who  behave 
with  ill-breeding,  from  being  addi^ed  to  relate 
falfehoods,  fo  there  are  many  others,  who  offend 
againft  the  laws  of  urbanity  by  fpeaking  ill- 
timed  and  uncivil  truths.  I  mean  to  hint  at 
thole,  who  under  pretence  of  undeceiving  peo- 
ple, and  of  being  their  friends,  out  of  time,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  decency,  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  all  their  faults,  and  of 
fpeaking  their  opinion,  both  of  them  and  their 
conducl.  This  is  an  a6l  of  barbarifm,  difguifed 
under  the  veil  of  honeft:  fmcerity. 

LVIIL  We  ihall  defcribe  thefe  people,  by 
giving  the  charafter  and  behaviour  of  Philoti- 
mus.  Piiilotimus  is  a  man,  who  at  all  times  is 
dinning  in  pepples  ears  the  profeffions  of  his 
ingcnuoufnefs,  and  declaiming  till  he  is  out  of 
breath  againit  adulation.  He  is  ever  dwelling 
upon  his  immutable  love  of  truth,  which  he 
ufes  as  a  fprt  of  coupling,  to  ail  the  infmuations 
he  throws  out  againfl  this  or  that  perfon.  He 
rudely  telis  a  man  his  faults  to  his  face,  and 
then  Iheltcrh  himfelf  under  the  pretence,  that 
when  an  o.ccafion  prefents  itfeU  for  his  doing  it, 
'  ■'  • ■  he 
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he  cannot  refrain  from  fpeaklng  the  truth,  for 
all  the  gratifications  and  indulgences  the  world 
can  afford.  If  he  hears  any  perfon  praifed,  be 
he  abfent  or  prefent,  in  whofe  condu6l  he  con- 
ceives there  is  fomething  reprehenfiblc,  he  im- 
mediately gives  vent  to  his  fpleen,  and  tells  all 
he  knows  or  has  ever  heard  to  that  perfon's  pre- 
judice, and  reproaches  thofe  who  have  fpbke 
well  of  him,  with  having  flattered  or  been  par- 
tial to  him ;  and  then  immediately  pleads  his 
great  love  of  truth,  as  a  juflification  for  what 
he  has  done. 

LIX.  What  fliall  we  fay  of  fuch  a  man? 
We  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  there  is 
much  more  fluff  about  him,  than  is  necefTary  to 
form  either  a  fool  or  a  ruftic  ;  and  that  he  is 
an  extravagant  babbler,  who  in  his  converfation 
obferves  no  order  or  bounds ;  that  he  is  a  rude, 
yea  a  very  rude  unpolifhed  man,  who  does  not 
underitand  the  difference  between  fervile  adula- 
tion, and  bare-faced  effrontery.  He  being  fuch 
a  fort  of  man,  why  fliould  thofe  who  hear  him 
regard  any  thing  he  fays  ?  Or  who  can  believe 
that  he  is  capable  of  forming  a  juft  opinion  of 
matters  or  things,  who  is  fo  far  infatuated  as  to 
overlook,  or  not  attend  to  the  maxims,  which 
natural  reafon  has  fo  clearly  dictated  and  pointed 
put?  But  if  we  were  to  admit  that  he  does  not 
L  4  err 
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err  in  the  conception  he  forms  of  things,  we 
mud  at  lead  grant,  that  he  errs  in  his  mode  of 
advancing  his  opinions,   if  he  prefers  them  out 
of  time,   inopporiunely,  and  without  method. 
Has  he  perad venture  a  royal  licence  or  patent, 
for   being    the    fuperintendent  or   corrector    of 
other  mens  manners  and  condufi  ?    But  admit- 
ting for  argument's  fake,  that  he  is  a  man   of 
as  great  veracity  as  he  pretends  to  be,  which 
by  the  way  is  what  I  very  much  doubt  of ;  for 
piy  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  if  it  does 
not  apply  to  every  individual,   that  fine  fentence 
is  mod  true  and  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, which  I  have  read  fomewhere,  although  I 
can't  remember  in  what  author,  and  is  as   fol- 
lows :    Veritatem  nullt  freqiientius  Ic^durd^  quam 
qui  frequerdius  ja6lant,     'There  are  no  people  lie 
more  frequently^  than  thofe  who  are  always  hoajling 
QJ  their  veracity.     I  fay,  admitting  that  they  are 
as  lincere  as   they  pretend  to  be,  does  their 
being  men  of  veracity  give  them  a  right  to  go 
about  cudgeling,  and  breaking  the  heads  of  all 
the  world  \     Truth,  according   to  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  is  the  beloved  companion  of  cha- 
rity :    Charitas  congaudet  vcritatt ;  and  fhould  it 
*then  be  ufed   in   a  grofs  manner,  and  fo  as  to 
become  offenfive  and  difguding  ?    The  truth  of 
the    Chridians,    according    to    the   defcription 
given  of  it  by  St.  Audin,  is  more  beautiful  than 

the 
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the  Helen  of  the  Greeks  :  Incomparahiliter  puU 
chrior  eft  Veritas  Chrijiianoriim,  quam  Helena  Grce- 
£orum;  and  fliould  it  appear,  or  be  characlerifed 
with  (o  brafen  a  face,  that  it  abaflies  and  flares 
every  body  out  of  countenance  ? 

LX.  I  confefs  that  there  are  occafions,  on 
>A?hich  every  man  is  obliged  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
although  his  doing  it  fhould  offend,  or  be  at- 
tended with  the  refentment  of  thofe  who  hear 
him  ;  but  this  hcence  iliould  only  be  taken  in 
one  of  the  three  following  inftances,  the  vindi- 
cation of  divine  honour^  the  defence  of  accufed 
innocence^  and  the  reforming  or  reclaiming  your 
neighbour  ;  and  I  fuppofe  this  laft  is  the  only 
motive,  from  which  the  fpeakers  of  bold  truths 
we  have  juft  been  defcribing  pretend  to  aft ; 
but  are  they  ignorant,  that,  although  it  will  al- 
ways be  fure  to  give  oiFence,  their  manner  of  at- 
tempting this,  can  never  accomplifli  the  refor- 
mation they  affe<n:  to  bring  about  ?  Nor  can  it 
be  otherwife,  for  how  can  their  four,  overbear- 
ing, and  arrogant  behaviour,  produce  fo  good 
an  effect  ?  Or  how  can  they  expe£l,  according 
to  the  fcripture  phrafe,  that  by  fowing  thorns, 
they  fhould  hereafter  gather  a  harveft  of  grapes? 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XII. 

TeJiacicufnefs  or  Ohjiinacy. 

LXI.  Not  lefs  tirefome  than  thofe  we  have  jufl: 
been  fpeaking  of,  nor  lefs  interrupting  to  the 
pleafure  of  converfation,  are  tenacious  or  obfli- 
nate  people.  The  fpirit  of  contradidion  is  an 
infernal  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  perverfc 
a  one,  that  I  very  much  ] doubt,  whether  there 
has  hitherto  been  a  remedy  found  out  for  the 
cure  of  thofe  who  are  poireiTed  with  it. 

LXII.  This  brings  to  my  mind  the  example 
of  Ariflius.  He  is  a  great  frequenter  of,  and  a 
bnfy  man  in  clubs  and  coffee- houfes,  to  which 
he  is  always  running,  in  queft  of  difputations  and 
argumentations.  His  opinion  is  his  idol,  and  no- 
body mufl  diiTent  from  it,  on  pain  of  experienc- 
ing the  effedls  of  his  indignation ;  neither  muft 
any  body  prefer  an  oppofite  one,  left  he  fliould 
be  treated  by  him  as  an  enemy  ;  and  nothing 
can  fatisfy  him,  but  a  total  acquiefcence  in,  or 
filent  approbation  of  all  he  fays.  His  influence 
in  converfation  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
fouthern  conftellaiion,  called  Ormi's  Belt,  which 
excites  nothing  but  tempefls.  Nimbrofus  Orion, 
as  Virgil  calls  it.     No  fooner  docs  he  enter  «v 

company, 
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company,  than  the  ferenity  of  a  pleafing  tran-, 
quil  converfation,  begins  to  degenerate  into  a 
turbulent  tumuhuous  noife.  He  begins  with 
contradicting,  the  perfon  contradi£led  defends 
himfelf,  others  take  part  in  the  difpute,  the  fire 
of  altercation  lights  up,  and  catches  from  one  to 
the  other  like  the  contagion  of  a  peflilence, 
Infequitur  clamorque  virum,  Jlridorque  rudentum^ 
till  at  lad,  the  converfation  founds  like  the 
talking  of  gibberifh,  and  becomes  a  confufed 
jargon  and  noife,  fo  that  the  company  can  neither 
hear  or  underitand  each  other.  All  this  mif- 
chief  in  political  fociety,  may  be,  and  frequently 
is  introduced  by  a  tenacious  and  obilinate  man. 
Nor  is  this  malady  ever  to  be  cured  ;  for  you 
can  more  eafily  turn  the  dream  of  a  rapid  river, 
and  make  it  run  back  contrary  to  its  courfe,  thaa 
force  hin^  to  give  up  an  opinion  he  has  once 
advanced, 

SECT.    XIII. 

ExceJJlve  Gravity. 

XLIIL  Opportune  cbeerfulnefs,  is  the  moft 
favoury  feafoner  of  converfation,  and  has  fo 
great  a  Ihare  in  true  urbanity,  that  fome,  as  we 
obferved  before,  have  confidered  it  as  the  moft 
eflential  part  of  it ;  for,  when  introduced  with 
propriety^,  it  produces  the  mpil  defirable  efFeds, 

as. 
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as  it  enlivens  both  the  fpeakers  and  the  auditors, 
conciliates  their  good- will  to  each  other,  and 
affords  a  rehixation  to  the  mind,  after  it  has  been 
fatigued  with  fludy,  or  any  ferious  occupation. 
It  was  on  this  account,  that  the  moral  gentiles, 
and  even  the  chriilians  alio,  placed  cheerfulnefs 
among  the  number  of  moral  virtues.  Hear  what 
Saint  Thomas  fays  on  this  head,  in  1.  2.  qusfl. 
168.  art.  2.  after  declaring  cheerfulnefs  to  be  a 
virtue,  he  defcribes  the  delight  that  refults  from 
it,  not  only  to  be  ufefulj  but  necelfary  alfo  for 
the  purpofe  of  gi'ving  eafe  and  relaxation  to  the 
foul:  Bttjujmodi  autem  diBa,  vel  facia ^  in  qui- 
bus  non  qu^ritur  nifi  deleclaiio  anmalis^  vocantiir 
ludicra  vel  jocofa,  Et  ideo  necejfe  eji  talibus  in- 
terdum  utiy  quafi  ad  quandam  anting  quiet  em, 

LXIV.  Men  who  are  always  grave,  may  be 
termed  a  fort  of  entities  between  men  and 
itatues.  Pufibility  being  a  property  or  quality 
infeparabk  from  reafon,  he  who  denies  bimfelf 
the  pleafure  of  laughing,  degrades  himfelf  below 
the  degree  of  a  rational  animal.  Fools,  are  apt 
to  efteem  fuch  people  as  men  of  fcnfe,  judg- 
ment, and  mature  underftanding.  But  is  a  man's 
deporting  himfelf  with  the  drynefs  and  rigidity 
of  a  flock  or  a  flonc,  a  proof  of  his  underfland* 
ing?  No  brute  is  capable  of  laughing-,  and 
ought  a  property  that  is  common  to  every  brute, 

10 
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to  be  confide  red  as  a  defcriptive  mark  of,  and 
the  chara(5leriflic  of  a  man  of  underflanding?  I 
look  upon  fuch  a  carriage,  to  befpeak  an  obili- 
nate  genius,  and  a  man  of  a  fallen  temper.  The 
ancients  were  ufed  to  fay,  that  all  thofe  who 
had  ever  entered  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Tro- 
phonius,  never  laughed  afterwards.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  liory,  which  many  people  doubt, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  infernal  deity  who  was 
confulted  in  that  cavern,  inftiiled  into  thofe 
who  confulted  him  this  black  diabolical  melan- 
choly. 

SECT.     XIV. 

Difgufting  or  unfeafonahle  Jocofenefs, 

LXV.  But  exceiiive  gravity,  is  perhaps  not 
more  repugnant  to  true  Urbanity,  than  unfea- 
fonahle jocofenefs.  Pieafantry  in  converfation, 
can  be  difagreeable  but  in  three  ways;  by  ex- 
ceeding in  the  quantity  of  it,  by  indecency  in 
the  quality  of  it,  and  by  its  being  deficient  ia 
point  of  nature. 

LXVI.  He  who  is  always  laughing  and  upon 
the  gog,  may  be  more  properly  termed  a  buf- 
foon, than  a  man  of  good-breeding.  No  perfon 
makes  himfelf  more  ridiculous,  than  one  who 
is  always  laughing,  and  he  who  is  always  affedl- 

ing 
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ing  to  be  gay,  is  ever  difgufting;  and  a  man 
likeWlfe  who  afls  the  jack-pudding  all  his  life,  is 
a  mere  jack- pudding  and  nothing  more. 

LXVII.  Cheerfulnefs  may  be  alfo  reprehen- 
fible,  by  degenerating  into  ribaldry,  or  by  being 
over  fatyricaU  The  firft,  is  properly  the  lan- 
guage of  (lables  and  tippling  houfes,and  as  I  don't 
write  for  lacqueys,  grooms,  and  coachmen,  we 
fliall  pafs  this  over,  and  proceed  on  to  the  fecond 
point.  Thofe  who  have  a  high  opinion  of  their 
own  talents,  are  very  frequently  guilty  of  this 
fault.  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  thofe  who  fet  them- 
felves  up  for  dictators,  but  who  ought  more 
properly  to  be  termed  babblers  and  praters,  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  enumerate  in  this  cataloguej 
fuch,  as  may  be  truly  termed  men  of  underftand- 
ing,  but  fuch  only  as  Horace  fpoke  of,  when  he 
faid,  that  if  opportunities  occurred  for  indulging 
their  fatyrical  vein,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  lafh- 
ing  their  moil  intimate  friends. 

Diimmodo  rifum 
Excutiatfibiy  non  hie  culquam  parcet  amico* 

Of  thofe,  who  according  to  the  defcription  given 
of  them  by  Ennius,  could  more  eafily  retain  in 
their  mouths  a  hot  iron,  than  a  keen  faying  ; 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  people,  who  feem  to  claim 
a  right  of  making  error  pafs  for  fterling  gold,  of 
converting  comedy  into  tragedy,  injurious  treat- 
ment into  good  behaviour^  and  of  converting 
I  ^  Jaoney 
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honey  alfo  into  poifon.  Their  tongues  may 
be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  lions,  which  are 
lb  rough  and  (harp,  that  Vv^herever  they  lick 
they  take  the  ikin  off.  They  are  alfo  called 
hummers ;  and  fo  they  are,  for  like  wafps,  hor- 
nets, flies,  and  all  other  vile  infe6is  of  the  hum- 
ming kind,  they  the  inftant  they  have  hummed, 
implant  their  fling. 

LXVIII.  But  let  them  make  what  parade  they 
will  of  their  abilities,  they  can  never  efcape  being 
noted  for  malignant  or  troublefome  people;  and 
whether  they  are  one  or  the  other,  all  honefl 
men  fhould  either  difcard  them  from  their  com- 
pany, or  reflrain  them  by  threatenings.  The 
Count  de  Amayuelas,  whom  I  became  acquainted 
with  in  my  youth,  faid  to  a  gentleman  of  this 
kind,  who  had  taken  frequent  occafions  to  fay 
rude  and  ill-natured  things  to  him,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  jocofe.  Friend  Don  N.  1  have 
bore  with  fevcral  indelicacies  from  you,  and  you 
may  vent  as  many  more  upon  me  as  you  think 
proper,  but  let  it  be  underflood  between  us 
from  henceforward,  that  for  every  indelicacy 
you  mufl  expe£l  a  flab.  By  which  intimation, 
he  took  the  fling  out  of  the  tail  of  the  hummer* 

LXIX.  There  is  a  ferious  fault  in  hummers, 
and  one  that  they  very  frequently  commit,  which 

is 
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is  their  exercifing  their  banter  upon  common- 
place things,  and  general  topics,  and  pointing 
their  fneers,  for  example,  againit  the  rank, 
or  nation  of  the  perfon  they  attack.  I  am  obliged 
for  this  obfervation,  to  that  great  mailer  of  Ur- 
banity Quintilian;  thefe  are  his  words:  Male 
etiam  dicitur  quod  in  plures  convenit :  ft^  aut 
nationes  tola  inceffantuvy  aut  or  dines  ^  aut  conditio^ 
aut  ftudia  7nultorum,  People  of  fieri!  geniiifes, 
are  the  mod  apt  to  fall  into  this  abfurdity,  who 
being  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  concerning  men's 
a£lions  or  perfonal  qualities,  fall  upon  fome  com- 
mon-place obfervations,  refpe^ling  their  condi- 
tion, country,  &c. 

LXX.  The  reafon  why  this  fhould  be  avoided 
is,  becaufe  among  the  multitude  of  thofe  who 
are  comprehended  in  common-place  and  general 
obfervations,  there  may  be  more  than  a  few  of 
them,  who  may  conltrue  the  hum  into  an  af- 
front; and  although  they  may  not  have  been 
prefent  at  the  converfation  in  which  this  hap- 
pened, upon  hearing  afterwards  what  paffed  in  ir, 
may  be  excited  to  Ihew  their  refentment  againft 
what  they  have  been  told  was  faid,  which  is  a  thing 
Ihave  often  experienced.  Andlhavealfofeen  this 
attended  with  not  a  little  injury  to  common-place 
hummers,  who  have  drawn  on  themfelves  refent- 
inents  they  were  not  aware  of.   But  although 

there 
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tiiere  Hiould  be  no  danger  attending  this  praclice, 
it  fhould  be  avoided  from  motives  of  equity ;  for 
tiotwithftanding  pleafantry  is  in  its  own  fimple 
nature  innocent,  it  is  not  right  to  exercife  it  to- 
wards hiiTi,  who  may  fancy  himfelf  injured  by 
it.  Thofe  who  are  fo  tender  and  delicate,  that 
they  vt^oiild  feel  as  a  hard  blow,  vt^hat  to  others 
would  only  feera  a  playful  pat  with  the  hand, 
fhould  never  be  fo  much  as  lightly  touched  with 
the  finger,  for  if  the  lightefL  touch  goes  to  their 
hearts,  whoever  touches  them  can't  fail  to  wound 
them.  It  not  being  poffible  then,  for  thofe  who 
deal  in  general  of  common-place  humour  and 
banter,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  many  people, 
every  one  who  would  be  thought  a  man  of 
urbanity  or  good-breeding,  fllould  abflain  from 
that  practice  entirelyi 

LXXi.  Finally,  all  pleafantry  that  is  not 
natural  is  difgufting.  Thofe  who  without  geniu^ 
attempt  to  be  witty,  foon  grow  tirefome,  and 
make  themfelves  appear  ridiculous.  There 
is  nothing  more  infipid,  than  a  man  who  is 
defirous  of  making  himfelf  feem  entertaining^ 
by  venting  (ludied  conceits,  and  by  aukward  and 
forced  endeavours  to  imitate  people  of  natural 
humour.  It  is  true,  that  they  fucceed  in  part  of 
what  they  aim  to  accomplifh,  which  is  the 
making  other  men  laugh,  but  then  they  them- 
VoL.  II.  M  felves^ 
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felves,  and  not  their  wit,  fland  as  the  obje^l  of 
their  laughter.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  man  in 
a  town,  who  is  remarkable  and  celebrated  for 
his  humour^  and  faying  of  good  things,  twenty 
or  thirty  others,  will  attempt  tx>  imitate  and  fet 
themfelves  in  competition  with  him  ;  but  all 
their  endeavours,  will  never  enable  them  to 
exhibit  more  than  a  ridiculous  'mock  copy  of 
that  perfon.  Mankind  don't  care  to  be  con- 
Tinced,  that  in  this  and  all  other  fuch  endow- 
ments, nature  not  only  furniilies  the  means,  but 
does  the  whole  executive  part  of  the  bufmefs 
herfelf.  It  is  for  the  want  of  making  this  re- 
fle6lion,  that  thofe  who  are  the  lealt  qualified 
for  it  by  nature,  attempt  to  imitate  others,  on 
whom  {he  has  with  a  bountiful  hand  bellowed 
the  choiceO:  qualities.  The  exceeding  likenefs 
there  is  between  a  man  and  a  monkey,  feems  to 
me  to  be  greater  ftijl,  if  in  making  the  compa- 
rifon  between  them,  we  begin  widi  the  man: 
iirH:.  It  has  been  infifted,  that  both  in  Alia  and 
Africa,  there  have  been  apes  or  monkeys  found, 
who  have  the  exa£l:  appearance  of  men ;  and  I 
infill,  that  in  Africa,  Afia,  and  Europe,,  and  in 
all  other  places,  there  are  men  who  have  the 
exaci:  appearance  of  monkeys,  and  in  effefl,  that 
they  put  on,  or  wear  this  appearance,  by  their 
attempting  to  imitate  each  other.  There  never 
flarts  up  an  excellent  original  in  aur  fpecies,  of 
I  which 
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,'^'liic"h  3''ou  will  not  fee  innumerable  alTecled 
€c;)ies;  but  then  thefe  are  a  fort  of  copies,  that 
never  exceed  a  mock  fcare-crow  imitation. 

SECT,    XV. 

OJlentatlon  of  Knowledge^ 

LXXIT=  Science  is  a  treafure  that  fhonld  be 
expended  wirh  rEconomy^  and  not  fquandered 
away  profufely.  li:  is  of  p:reat  value  to  the  pof* 
feiTor  who  lays  it  out  fpaiin;-- ly.  but  if'  fquan-- 
dered  and  made  oflentation  of,  it  becomes  trifling 
and  ridiculous  ;  and  indeed  upon  a  fi:ri61:  en- 
quiry, it  will  be  found  that  they  very  feldom 
polfefs  it,  v/ho  boaft  or  make  parade'  of  being 
mailers  of  it.  Th^y  who  know  but  litde,  are 
the  only  people,  who  in  all  places,  are  fond  of 
expofing  their  whole  fcock  of  knowledge  to 
vievv.  They  never  enter  into  a  converfation, 
that  without  waiting  a  fit  opportunity  for  doing 
it,  they  don't  exhibit  their  whole  fcanty  budget 
of  informations.  Between  thofe  who  are  truly 
learned,  and  men  oi  but  {lender  literary  acqui- 
fitions,  there  is  the  fame  difference,  that  there  is 
between  merchants  who  keep  great  ftocks  of 
goods,  and  pedlars  who  go  about  with  a  pack. 
The  firlf  in  their  vvarehoufes,  lay  up  large  afibrt- 
ments  of  things,  where  all  people  may  refort, 
M  2  and 
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and  be  furnifhed  with  what  they  have  occafion 
for;  the  others  carry  their  mifcrable  fcanty  ihop 
of  wares  at  their  backs,  and  there  is  neither 
ilreet,  alley,  or  corner,  where  they  don't  cry 
them  about,  and  expofe  and  offer  them  to  fale. 

LXXIII.  Some  are  fo  limple,  as  among  all 
clalTes  of  people,  to  introduce,  or  as  we  may 
fay  lug-in  by  the  head  and  fhoulders,  a  conver- 
fatlon,  on  the  fubje^l  of  the  profeffion  they 
were  bred  to.  The  abbeBellegarde,  tells  a  (lory 
of  a  military  man,  Vv'ho  in  a  vifit  he  made  to 
fome  ladies,  without  being  aflced  to  do  it  by  any 
body,  fet  himfelf  about  relating  very  circumftan- 
tially,  all  the  particulars  of  a  iiege  he  had  been 
employed  in,  which  he  did  in  all  the  technical 
terms  of  military  art,  taking  care  alfo,  to  men- 
tion the  regiments  and  officers  that  affiled  at  it, 
and  to  defcribe  minutely,  all  the  manoeuvres  both 
of  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged,  from  the  time 
of  invefting  the  place  to  the  day  of  its  furrender; 
which  tedious  relation,  mufl:  without  doubt  have 
been  very  entertaining  to  the  ladies.  But  Mo- 
liere's  comic  deicripdon  of  thefe  fort  of  people, 
^  which  he  gives  us  in  the  character  of  a  young 
pra61hioner  in  furgery,  is  more  laughable  ftill ; 
who  in  one  of  his  firil  vifits  to  a  lady  he  paid 
his  addreffes  to,  after  having  exhaufted  all  his 
compliments,  in  anatomical  phrafes  and  chy- 
3  rurgical 
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rurglcal  terms  of  art,  invited  her  to  fee  the  dif- 
fection  of  a  dead  body,  and  expreffed  hovv  greatly 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  ber  for  her  company ; 
for  that  he  himfelf  was  to  be  the  operator.  This 
undoubtedly  could  not  fail  of  affording  a  plea- 
ling  entertainment  to  a  delicate  and  tender-hearted 
lady. 

LXXIV.  One  of  the  mod  elfential  in{lru6lions 
that  can  be  acquired  by  true  Urbanity,  is  that 
of  learning  upon  all  occurrences, to  accommodate 
yourfelf  and  your  converfation,  to  the  genius 
and  capacities  of  your  company;  and  of  leaving 
to  the  choice  of  others,  the  fubjed- matter  of 
difcourfe,  and  in  following  them  in  the  purfuit 
of  it,  as  far  as  they  ihall  find  it  pleafing  and 
agreeable  to  carry  it.  He  is  not  more  abfurd 
and  extravagant  who  talks  to  another  on  a  fub- 
je(St  or  faculty  he  does  not  underfland,  than  he, 
who  talks  to  him  in  a  language  he  is  an  utter 
firanger  to. 


S  E  C  T.    VL 

Ajfe5lation  of  Superiority* 

LXXV.    The   different   behaviour   of  forne 

people  at  their  firfl  entrance  into  a  room,  and 

after  their  coming  to  engage  in  converfation  with 

M  3  the 
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the  company  thpy  find  there,  is  very  remarkable. 
At  their  fird  coming  in,  if  the  people  they  meet: 
'happen  not  to  be  Ihch  as  they  are  pretty  inti- 
mate with,  they  feem  over  and  above  ccmplai- 
ianr,  make  moil:  refpe^lful  congees,  are  very 
hyper bohcal  in  their  profelhons  of  atracbmenE 
r^nd  efieem  to  every  one  they  accoil,  and  are 
ycry  profure  of  their  offers  to  oblige  and  ferve 
them;  bat  after  a  little  while,  they  begin  to 
draw  tbemfelves  irp,  to  ailnme  an  air  of  gravity 
and  confequence,  and  in  all  their  v^'ords  and  actions^ 
to  behave  as  if  they  were  veiled  with  a  fenatorial, 
or  legi dative  authority.  Such  a  man  begins  tq 
array  himfelf  with  a  habit  of  importance,  and  to 
appear  on  the  theatre  with  an  air  of  pomp  an4 
arrogance.  He  lays  by  the  eafy  fock,  and 
aimmes  the  bijlYin.  His  fol  fa  which  commenced 
in  a  low  tone  in  e  faiU,  is  raifed  in  a  very  little 
time,  to  the  highefl  note  in  g  Jolre»  His  poliii7 
cal  feature  grows  to  a  giganiic  fize,  and  he 
begins  to  look  down  on  all  around  him,  and 
to  treat  all  they  lay  with  that  fcorn  and  difdain, 
which  is  generated  by,  and  lineally  defcendec} 
from  ruflic  pride. 

LXXVI.  Treating  on  this  fubjecl-,  brings  to 
XTjy  mind  a  (lory  which  Moreri  tells  of  Brunon 
bifhop  of  Langres,  who  in  the  beginning  of  one 
pf  his  pafloral  letters  ftiies  hhufelt  kumilis  p-aful^ 

"         '  '  and 
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snd  afterwards  in  the  bouv  of  it,  affumes  a  ma- 
jeflic  tone,  and  fays,  7ioJircim  odiens  m^jeftateiiu 
Thofe  Vvho  behave  in  this  manner,  mufl  cer- 
tainly lie  under  the  delufion,  that  urbanity  and 
modefly,  were  only  calculated  for  exordiums, 
prologues,  and  falutations  at  peoples  firfl  mest" 
ing. 

SECT.     XVII, 

Speaking  In  a  magijlerial  tone, 

LXXVII.  Among  the  profeffors  of  literature, 
there  are  not  a  few,  who  make  themfelves  un^ 
pleafant  companions,  by  affumjng  an  overbear- 
ing and  did:atorial  manner.  With  th^m  every 
place  is  a  fchool,  every  chair  a  profeflional  one, 
and  all  their  auditors  their  pupils.  Conceited, 
and  full  of  themfelves  and  their  fcience,  and  big 
alfo  with  the  dignity  of  their  office  and  degrees, 
they  look  upon  thofe  who  have  not  gone  through 
the  fchool s,  as  people  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  whom 
they  fcarce  ever  deign  to  fpeak  to,  but  with  a 
frowning  brow,  and  a  contemptuous  look.  They 
always  talk  in  a  dictatorial  tone  of  voice,  and  ex* 
prefs  themfelves  with  the  majeflic  authority  of 
an  oracle,  aud  in  their  converfation  with  other 
njen,  feem  to  exercife  the  power  of  a  chapel 
inafter,  who  regulates  the  tone  the  whole  band 
^re  tp  fmg  and  play  in. 

M  4  LXXVIH. 
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LXXVIII.  I  have  known  many,  indeed  very 
many,  who  were  prepolTeffcd  with  the  error, 
that  fludy  augments  the  underftanding.  And  is 
this  an  error?  without  doubt  it  is,  for  whether 
we  fuppofe,  that  inequality  of  underllanding  or 
reafon  in  mankind,  proceeds  from  an  entitive 
inequality  of  fouls,  as  fome  have  imagined; 
or  whether  we  fuppofe  it  proceeds  from  a  dif- 
ferent temperament  or  formation  of  mens  organs, 
which  is  the  moil  generally  received  opinion  ; 
it  will  necefTarily  follow  from  thefe  premiles,  thac 
with  the  afiiilance  of  Hudy,  or  without  it's  aid, 
the  intellectual  faculty,  mud  ever  remain  equally 
and  identically  the  fame;  it  being  certain,  that 
iludy  can  never  alter  the  organization  or  native 
temperament  of  man ;  and  much  lefs  can  it 
change  the  fubftantial  entity  of  the  foul.  Thus 
after  many  years  fludy,  the  reafoning  faculty 
can  never  be  increafed  in  natural  ftrength,  fo 
much  as  half  a  degree.  The  before-named  ar- 
gument demonftrates  it ;  but  befides  this,  my 
own  experience  has  fhewn  me  the  thing  palpably 
and  clearly.  I  have  feen  people  of  great  appli- 
cation to  letters,  who  after  confuming  a  large 
portion  of  their  lives  in  that  purfuit,  reafoned 
miferably  on  wharcver  fubjeCt  they  attempted 
to  talk  upon;  and  I  have  oblcrved  others,  whom 
I  haye  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  for 
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a  great  number  of  years,  and  who  were  fcarce 
ever  without  a  book  in  their  hands,  who  laboured 
under  the  fame  inablHty  of  reafoning,  and  whofc 
ideas  were  equally  confufed,  and  their  compre- 
henfion  jufl:  as  obfcure  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
as  at  the  beginning.  Study  affifls  people  with 
certain  informations,  and  furnifhes  them  with 
a  variety  of  fpecies  or  matter,  by  the  help  of 
which,  they  are  enabled  to  make  many  deduc- 
tions, which  they  could  not  have  made  without 
that  aid;  but  the  power  or  aclivity  of  the  under- 
ilanding,  cannot  be  increafed  or  enlarged  by 
any  fuch  means.  A  workman,  who  fhould  be 
furnifhed  with  many  inflruments  of  his  art 
which  he  was  not  poireiTed  of  before,  would 
with  this  afliftance,  be  enabled  to  do  many  thino-s 
which  without  their  help  he  could  not  have  exe- 
cuted •,  but  this  would  not  prove  that  the  ftrength 
pf  his  arm  was  increafed. 

LXXIX.  Even  with  refpefl  to  the  particular 
faculty  or  fcience  men  itudy,  they  never  can 
get  over,  or  pafs  beyond  the  fence  rail  which 
nature  has  placed  before  them;  they  read  much, 
converfe  much,  and  treafure  up  a  great  many 
fpecies  in  their  memories,  but  never  collecl  them 
with  any  order,  or  feparate  and  apply  them 
with  any  judgment  or  difcretion,  and  never 
$:learly    penetrate  or  comprehend    their    ufes. 

Thus 
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Thus  one  of  theie  comes  out  from  bis  fludies, 
like  a  learned  man  that  is  only  fl:illed  in  per- 
ipe^tive,  and  capable  of  fafcinating  the  ignorant 
vulgar  wirh  falfe  lights  and  fliadowing^j  or  fuch 
7i  one  as  the  common  people  call  wells  of  fcienee, 
but  they  are  only  wells  of  muddy  water,  that 
is  of  no  ufe  or  benefit  to  mankind. 

LXXX.  This  being  the  cafe,  which  it  mod 
undoubtedly  is,  it  is  very  clear  and  evident,  that 
the  faculties  they  have  find  led,  give  them  no 
right  or  pretenfions  to  the  magiilerial  air  they 
affume  on  account  of  the  degrees  they  have 
taken,  and  that  the  infignia  or  ourfide  marks  of 
ihofe  honours  and  dignities,  give  them  no  juft 
reafon  for  aiTecling,  or  claiming  any  authority 
or  fuperiority,  over  the  reil  of  mankind.  The 
moft  provoking  part  of  this  matter,  and  that 
which  heightens  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  it  to  an 
extreme  degree,  is,  that  thofe  who  tor  the  moll 
part  are  under  the  dominion  of  this  vain  pre- 
fumption,  are  profeiTors  of  inferior  note  ;  for 
ihofe  who  are  really  ingenious,  and  men  of  clear 
underilandlngs,  let  themfelves  be  influenced  by 
reafon.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  profeiTors  of 
little  note,  are  thofe  who  are  ouentatioufly  fond 
of  enlare^inp-  the  fize  of  their  little  letters,  and  of 
making  them  all  appear  lli<e  capitals.  They  iire 
ibofe,  wiio  from  ftudy  extra(Si:  a  great  deal  of 

fmukc. 
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fmoke,,  but  litde  clear  or  luminous  fire.  Thus 
V  htr.  tiiey  mix  V/Uh  the  reft  of  the  world,  they 
aliUoie  an  air  of  fuperioriry  over  other  men,  and 
fay  a  thoufand  filly  things,  with  as  folemn  and 
grave  a  face,  as  if  all  they  articulated  were  pro- 
found apophthegms. 

LXXXI.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  exag- 
gerate, but  I  do  not;  for  the  reader  may  be- 
lieve me  when  I  aflfure  him,  that  I  have  knowrx 
many,  nay  very  many,  who  without  any  more 
merit,  than  that  oi  having  kept  their  terms  at 
a  univeriicy  for  a  cer'iain  number  of  years,  and 
of  having  taken  a  degree,  and  being  authorized 
to  wear  the  infignia  of  academic -dignity,  treat 
with  contempt  every  thing  that  is  advanced  by 
a  lay  mjan,  and  behave  to  him,  as  if  he  was  a 
rational  animal  of  an  inferior  order  to  himfelf. 
In  whatever  company  fuch  a  man  finds  himfelf, 
whether  the  converfation  turns  upon  war,  poli- 
tics, or  civil  government,  he  with  a  ridiculous 
felf-fufficiepcy,  takes  upon  him  to  give  his 
opinion,  although  it  is  in  oppofition  to  that  of  a 
man,  who  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  under- 
ftand  thefe  things  much  better  than  him.  And 
what  does  beget  by  all  this?  He  caufes  himfelf 
10  be  defpifed  and  derided,  and  to  be  pointed 
ikud  laughed  at  for  a  blockhead. 

LXXXIL 
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LXXXII.  I  can't  omit  mentioning  another 
grofs  fault,  which  thefe  men  of  flender  talents 
are  apt  to  fall  into;  although  it  may  with  truth 
be  faia,  that  it  is  frequently  incurred  by  people 
of  all  clalTes;  which  is,  being  much  addided  ta 
criticife  and  cenfure  the  produ6lions  or  abilities 
of  others,  who  are  better  informed  than  them- 
felves.  It  is  to  be  fure  very  laughable,  to  think 
of  a  filly  fellow,  who  runs  about  calling  the  reft 
of  the  world  fools;  and  ijo  re£e6l,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  a  word  of  fcience,  Ihould  bufy 
himfelf  with  meafuring  by  inches,  the  fcienti- 
fie  talents  of  other  men,  which  he  hardly  ever 
will  vouchfafe  to  eftimate  by  feet  or  yards, 
becaufe  there  are  very  fev*r  inftances,  in  which 
he  will  admit  their  talents  to  arrive  at  thofe 
dimenfions.  Thus  a  bad  preacher,  will  never 
acknowledge  that  he  has  heard  a  good  fermon  ; 
a  bad  taylor,  that  he  has  feen  a  fuit  of  cloaths 
which  were  well  made ;  or  a  bad  fmith,  that 
he  has  feen  a  piece  of  work  that  was  well  exe- 
cuted, 8cc. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XVIIL 

Troublefome  or  ill-timed  vifiis. 

LXXXIII.  There  are  fome  men,  who  by  being 
over  attentive  and  civil  to  their  friends,  become 
intolerable.  I  fpeak  of  thofe,  v^^ho  make  viiiting 
an  employment  or  occupation,  and  who  are  al- 
ways exerciiing  themfelves  in  that  way,  as  if  it 
was  their  profeiTion.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of  peo- 
ple, who  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them- 
felves, or  how  to  employ  their  own  time,  run 
about  tiring  and  breaking-in  upon  the  avoca- 
tions of  other  people,  who  are  engaged  in  mod 
honourable  and  important  occupations;  they 
are  a  fort  of  robbers  of  men's  time,  who  deal 
from  them  that,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  them 
to  employ  in  their  bufmefs ;  they  are  a  fort  of 
knights  errant,  whofe  tongues  inilead  of  fpears, 
are  ever  prepared  for  attack,  and  who  bufy 
themfelves  in  doing  wrongs,  inflead  of  redrelTino* 
them ;  a  kind  of  dealers  in  common-place  phrafes, 
who  go  about  like  beggars  from  houfe  to  honfe; 
and  who  maybe  termed  cheats  in  good-breeding, 
and  fuch,  as. would  impofe  on  the  world  vexa« 
tion  for  obfequioufnefs. 

LXXXIV, 
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LXXXIV.  Thofe  who  think  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  good  graces  of  men  in  power, 
by  a  repetition  of  vifits,  deceive  themfelves  great- 
ly ;  for  what  merit  can  there  be  in  keeping  fuch 
a  perfon  connned  an  hour  to  his  room  eve- 
ry third  day,  where  he  may  poffibly  remain  as 
uneafily,  as  if  he  was  fitting  in  the  flocks,  and  be' 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  taking  fome  a- 
mufement  or  recreation  he  is  fond  of,  or  elfe, 
of  employing  that  tim^  in  fome  bufmefs  he 
wanted  to  attend  to?  What  mod  commonly 
happens  in  thefe  cafes  is,  that  the  vifitor  has  na 
fooner  taken  leave  and  turned  his  back,  than  the 
perfon  vifited  vents  a  thouland  curfes  on  his  im-=- 
pertinence  j  and  if  there  fliould  chance  to  be 
any  one  by  to  whom  he  can  unbofom  himfelf  in 
confidence,  he  declares  to  him,  that  he  never  met 
with  a  greater  favage  in  all  his  life. 

LXXXV.  I  feel  much  for  miniflers  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  this  fort  of  perfecution ;  for  to  the  heavy 
load  of  their  office  that  lays  on  them,  may  be  added 
the  furcharge  of  thefe  tirefome  vifits,  the  weight  of 
which  may  poffibly  iitmoreburthenfome  on  them, 
than  that  of  the  whole  duty  they  have  to  dobefides. 
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SEC  T.    XIX. 

Fi/ils  tofick  people, 

LXXXVI.  On  the  head  of  viiits  to  fick  peo- 
ple, there  is  much  to  be  faid,  as  in  making  them, 
we  (liould  attend  not  only  to  the  rules  of  good- 
breeding,  but  to  thofe  of  chanty  aifo  ;  and  it  m 
irapoinble,  if  we  are  wanting  in  the  lad:  of  thefc 
obligations,  for  us  to  comply  with  thofe  of  tfie 
firil.  Sick  people,  both  with  refpe^l  to  their 
fouls  and  bodies,  ihould  be  treated  and  dealt  by 
with  as  much  delicacy  and  caution,  as  you  would 
handle  an  exquifitelj^  thin  veffel  of  glafs.  A  fick 
body  is  affe^led  by,  and  fenfible  of  the  llightefl 
touch ;  and  an  afflided  foul,  may  be  inquieted  bj 
fuch  a  fenfation  as  cannot  be  defined. 

LXXXVII.  Vifiting  lick  people,  is  not  only 
an  a£l:  of  urbanity,  but  an  a£l  of  tender nefs  and 
humanity  alfo ;  but  in  order  to  conilitute  it  fucli 
an  a£l,  it  is  effentially  and  abfolutely  neceffary, 
that  the  vifit  fhould  be  fo  managed,  and  attended' 
with  fuch  circumftances,  as  will  afford  relief  and 
comfort  to  the  lick  perfon.  Buthowmany  of  thefe 
kind  of  vifits  are  experienced  by  the  poor  fick  ?  one 
may  venture  to  affert,  fcarce  one  in  fifty.     The 
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prudent  part  of  mankind  are  but  few  in  number^ 
but  the  vifitors  confiil:  of  many.  Vv^hat  effe6^ 
mufl  his  vifits  have  on  a  fick  man,  who  tires  and 
difgufls  one  in  health  with  them  ?  Nor  is  it  fuf- 
licient,  that  he  who  vifits  a  fick  perfon  is  difcreet, 
if  his  difcretion  does  not  lead  to  inflrucl:  him, 
when,  how  much,  and  in  what  manner  a  fick 
perfon  fhould  be  talked  to.  To  know  when  he 
iliould  be  talked  to,  the  phyfician,  and  thofe 
who  attend  him  fliould  be  confulted  ;  how  much, 
in  what  manner,  and  on  what  fubjecl:,  mufh  be 
determined  and  regulated,  by  the  prudence  of 
the  perfon  who  vifits  him* 

LXXXVIII.  The  how  much,  is  the  point 
which  vifitors  moil  commonly  miftake.  Sick  peo- 
ple fhould  be  but  little  talked  to,  even  although 
the  fubjefl:  of  the  converfation  is  fuch  as  they 
are  fond  of;  for  their  attention  to  what  is  talked 
of,  is  apt  to  fatigue  them,  and  to  wade  thofe 
fpirits,  which  Avould  be  better  employed  in  re- 
filling the  difeafe.  Thus  it  in  general  is  better 
to  leave  them  in  that  fort  of  half  llumber,  and 
languid  quiet  of  mind,  which  by  not  being 
diflurbed  or  interrupted,  permits  all  the  ideas 
that  occur  to  them  to  pafs  eafily  through  the 
brain. 

LXXXIX* 
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LXXXIX.  With  regard  to  the  manner  they 
fhould  be  talked  to  in,  it  ought  to  be  fuch,  as 
by  no  means  (liould  inquiet  or  dillurb  them ; 
and  to  prevent  their  being  furprized  or  alarmed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  talk  to  them  in  a  low  voice. 
If  loud  talking  is  capable  of  cracking  a  head  of 
brafs,  what  efFe<^  muft  it  have  on  a  glafs  one  I 
They  fliould  not  be  afked  many  queftions,  nor 
fhould  they  as  little  as  pofEble,  be  put  under  a, 
neceffity  of  replying  to  what  is  faid  of  them, 
for  from  thence  there  would  refult  two  fatigues, 
that  of  reafoning,  and  that  of  talking, 

XC.  The  fubjecl  of  the  converfation  with  a 
Cck  Perfon,  fhould  in  general  turn  upon  fuch 
things,  as  he  was  obferved  tobemoft  fond  of  when 
in  health;  for  with  refpe61both  to  the  aliments  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  phyficians  and  thofe  who  attend  on, 
or  vifit  fick  people,  fhould  have  regard  to  their 
appetites  and  deiires,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  with  refpc£l  to  thefe  particulars,  there  are  fre- 
quent miftakes  made,  and  efpecially  with  relation 
to  the  aliments  of  the  foul,  for  by  making  theni 
grateful  to  people,  there  will  feldom  any  inconve- 
nience refult,  but  having  regard  to  doing  this, 
may  be  attended  with  much  ufe  and  benefit.  When- 
ever an  epidemical  diflemper  prevails  in  a  town  or 
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country,  It  may  not  be  improper  now  and  then,  to 
talk  to  fick  people  on  the  fubjefi:  of  that  diforder ; 
but  in  doing  this,  care  Ihould  always  be  taken  to 
mention  to  them  only  thofe  who  have  been  vifitcd 
with,  and  have  recovered  from  the  difeafe ;  and 
regard  Ihould  likewife  be  had,  never  to  fay  a 
word  of  fuch  as  have  died  of  it ;  but  I  have 
Icnown  vifitors  who  were  fuch  blunderers,  as 
fcarce  to  tell  a  fick  perfon  any  other  news,  than 
that  fuch  a  one,  or  fuch  a  one  is  dead.  This 
tends  to  make  a  fick  man  very  unhappy,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  logic  of  his  melancholy,  he  is  apt 
to  conclude,  that  his  death  mufl  be  an  infallible 
confequence  of  that  of  the  other  perfons. 

XCI.  To  thefe  general  rules,  I  fliall  add  a  re- 
mark on  two  miftakes  that  are  very  commonly 
fallen  into  by  thofe  who  vifit  fick  people.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is,  their  beginning  upon  their  en- 
trance into  the  chamber  of  a  fick  perfon,  if  there 
are  three  or  four  of  them,  to  afk  him  one  by  one, 
how  he  goes  on,  and  how  he  finds  himfelf.  A  man 
had  need  have  the  patience  of  Job,  toaniwer  fuch 
a  number  of  identical  quefiiions.  Even  in  flight  ill- 
neffes,  the  pain  and  uneafmefs  it  gives  a  man  to 
anfwer  the  fame  fiiring  of  queftions  over  and  over 
again,  is  very  evident  and  palpable.  Therefore 
the  method  people  (hould  purfue  in  their  vifits  to 
a  man  who  is  ferioufly  ill,  ihould  be,  to  ask  in  a 
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low  voice,  how  he  is  of  thofe  who  attend  him. 
Or  the  expedient  may  be  had  recourfe  to,  that 
Was  pra6lifed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  of 
the  fame  religious  order  as  myfelf ;  who  when 
he  was  once  very  ill,  to  avoid  this  inconveni- 
ence, ordered  that  every  morning,  there  fhould  be 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  all  the  queflions  that 
are  generally  asked  by  vifitors,  together  with  the 
anfwers  to  them ;  fuch  as  what  fort  of  a  night 
he  had  had,  whether  the  pain  in  his  head  was 
abated,  whether  his  thirft  continued,  or  whether 
he  had  taken  any  nouriihment,  &c.  This  paper 
he  ordered  to  be  fluck  with  wafers  on  the  lidc 
of  his  chamber  door,  that  thofe  who  came  to  vi- 
lit  him  might  read  it,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
fatiguing  him  with  a  number  of  thofe  queflions. 

XCIL  The  fecond  millake,  is  that  of  all  the 
vifitors  taking  upon  them  to  be  phyficians,  and 
to  prefcribe  for  the  fick  perfon.  This  is  an  af- 
fedlation  prafiifed  by  many ;  but  when  we  conii- 
der,  how  abftrufe  and  how  arduous  a  ftudy 
phyhc  is,  and  how  long  pra^lice  and  experience 
it  requires  to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of 
it,  and  that  the  greateft  ingenuity  is  found  tobe  un- 
equal to  the  acquifition;  1  fay  when  we  confiderall 
this,muft  it  not  appear  very  abfurd  and  prefumptu- 
ous,  for  every  one  to  pretend  to  take  upon  him  the 
oflSce.  Thus,  v/hatever  a  vilitor  fancies  would 
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be  ferviceable  to  the  difeafed  perfon,  either  as 
food,  or  medicine,  he  is  continually  teafing  the 
lick  man,  and  vexing  the  phyfician  with  his  re- 
commendation of.  How  often  have  I  feen  very 
prudent  and  able  phyficians,  much  perplexed  to 
determine  what  they  fhould  prefcribe ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  have  obferved  a  thoufand  vain 
pretenders  flourifh  away,  and  very  felf-fufficient- 
ly,  and  much  to  their  own  fatisfa6lion,  deter- 
mine off  hand,  the  medicine  the  patient  fhould 
take  !  How  many  times  alfo  have  I  feen  thefe 
conceited  wrong-headed  people,  with  their  im- 
portunities, drive  an  able  learned  phyfician  out 
of  his  courfe,  who  had  determined,  after  well  con- 
sidering all  the  circumftances  of  his  patient,  to 
fland  flill  for  a  little  while,  and  leave  the  difeafe 
to  nature,  in  order  to  fee  which  way  (lie  would 
point ;  but  perfecuted  and  overcome  by  the  pref- 
fmg  inftances  of  the  people  we  have  been  men- 
tioning, he  is  brought  to  break  this  refolution,and 
to  fet  pen  to  paper,  and  prefcribe  fomething  that  he 
had  better  have  defifted  from  ordering  !  Thefc 
ignorant  folks,  are  ever  exclaiming  that  nature 
fliould  always  be  aflifled.  This  is  a  grand  apho- 
rifm;  and  one  that  all  the  world  pretend  to  un- 
derhand -,  but  what  fuch  men  as  we  have  juft 
mentioned  fancy  to  be  affifting  nature,  is  in  re- 
ality, and  moil  commonly,  cutting  off  her  legs 
and  arms, 

SECT. 
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Fijits  of  Condolence. 

XCIII.  All  thofe  who  labour  under  any  great 
misfortune,  may  properly  be  clafled  among  the 
fick  or  infirm.  Thofe  things  which  we  common- 
ly call  difeafes,  begin  with  the  body,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  affed:  the  foul ;  but  the  dif- 
eafe  of  grief,  or  fadnefs,  begins  with  the  foul, 
and  from  tliat  is  communicated  to,  and  infe£ls  the 
body.  To  the  afflidled  with  grief,  all  tl>e  vifitors 
fhould  a£t  the  phylician,  nor  indeed  are  there 
any  other  phyficians,  who  can  afford  them  fo 
much  relief.  The  cure  of  the  pailions  of  the 
foul,  do  not  appertain  to  medicine,  but  to  ethics. 
Thus  the  difcretion  of  a  man  who  vifits  an  aiBidt- 
ed  perfon  may  afford  him  relief,  when  all  the 
precepts  of  old  Hippocrates  can  furnifli  him 
wifh  none. 

XCIV.  But  what  mod  frequently  happens  In 
thefe  cafes  I  why,  that  the  vifits  of  condolence, 
add  a  new  affli<ftion  to  him  who  is  already  borne 
down  by  grief.  It  is  neceffary  to  leave  a  dif- 
con folate  widow,  or  a  man  who  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  his  deceafed  wife,  for  a  few  days  after 
their  lofs  to  themfelves,  both  out  of  refpecl  to 
N  3  the 
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the  formalities  of  the  world,  and  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  to  vent  their  forrow.     The  na- 
tural alleviators  of  great   grief,   are    abundant 
tears,    impetuous   fighs,  repeated  exclamations, 
and   extravagant  geftures.     None  of  thefe   can 
be    indulged   by  any  one,    while  he  or   fhe  is 
receiving  a  vifit ;  for  people  at  fuch  times,   are 
obliged   to   behave   with    as   much  compofure, 
as  a  perfon  who  is  ailing  a  ferious  part  in  a  play; 
and  muft   confine   themfelves  to  expreffions  of 
their  grief,  that  are  purely   theatrical.     Their 
words  and  their  fighs,  muit  iffue  from  them,  in 
form,  in  order,  and  according  to  rule.     Theip 
bofoms  are  oppreffed  with  an  ocean  of  bitternefs, 
and  they  are  only  permitted  to  vent  it  drop  by 
drop.     The  doing  of  w^hich  if  you  confider  it, 
does  not  afford  them  the  Highteft  relief;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  violence  they  put  upon  them- 
felves to  conform  to  thefe  regular  demonflrations 
of  forrow,  is  rather  an  addition  to  their  torment. 

XCV.  The  cruel  confequences  that  refult  to 
jifflided  people,  by  denying  them  the  natural 
breathings  of  their  forrow,  and  reflraining  them 
from  venting  their  grief  by  all  ways  and  means, 
is  well  explained  by  Picineli  in  his  firaile  of  a 
River,  which  fwells  the  more,  the  more  its  courfe 
is  obflru61ed,^^  obice  crefcil;  for  fo  it  is,  that  grief 
jncrcafes  by  being  fupprelfed,  and  that  the  lefs 

ven; 
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Tent  is  given  to  it,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  fuffocate. 
Strangulat  inclufus  dolor ^  faid  Ovid,  who  was 
well  verfed  in  thefe  matters. 

XCVI.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  am  of  opinion, 
thofe  who  have  met  with  fuch  misfortunes,  fliould 
for  a  certain  time,  be  only  feen  by  their  relati- 
ons and  mofl  intimate  friends,  their  familiar  inter- 
courfe  with  whom,  would  rather  facilitate,  than 
interrupt  thofe  burftings  of  their  fouls,  which 
relieve  the  oppreflions  of  their  breafts.  The 
vifits  of  fuch  people,  fhould  always  be  accompa- 
nied with  expreflions  of  friendfhip,  and  hearty 
teaders  of  kind  and  generous  offers,  and  efpecial- 
ly,  when  the  grief  is  increafed  by  apprehenfions, 
that  the  confequences  of  the  lofs  they  have  fuf- 
tained,  will  be  a  partial,  or  total  privation  of 
their  temporal  conveniences.  And  befides  thofe 
intimate  friends  and  relations,  the  vifits  of  fome 
fpiritual  man,  whofe  character  for  virtue  and 
difcretion  is  generally  acknowledged  and  corifef- 
fed,  might  afford  great  comfort  in  affli^lion,  or 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  interpofition  of  Di- 
vine Providence  through  him,  might  adminifler 
greater  relief  in  fuch  cafes,  than  could  be  fur- 
niihed  by  the  nearefl  relations,  and  the  mofl  fin- 
cere  friends.  And  the  beft  ofSce  that  could  be 
done  to  thofe  who  are  borne  down  with  grief 
by  their  friends  and  relations,  might  poiTibly  be 
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to  procure  them  frequent  vifits  from  men  of  this 
charadler. 

XCVIl.  I  would  have  it  undcrflood,thatI  mean 
all  I  have  juft  faid,  as  applicable  only  to  great  and 
real  griefs ;  for  truly  appearances  in  thefe  cafes 
are  very  uncertain  and  equivocal.  If  a  father, 
a  mother,  a  hufband,  or  a  wife  dies,  the  neareft 
relation  to  the  deceafed  party,  manifefls  great 
tokens  of  being  deeply  afFe£i:ed.  But  who  will 
believe  that  a  hufband  can  be  greatly  concerned 
for  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  known  to  be 
much  fonder  of  other  women  than  of  her  ?  or 
who  can  believe  that  a  wife  can  be  really  grieved 
for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  always  played 
the  tyrant  with  her,  and  treated  her  like  a  galley- 
flave  of  matrimony  ?  or  who  that  a  fon  can  be 
feelingly  affe£led  by  the  death  of  a  father,  whofe 
eftate  he  has  long  panted  to  be  in  poffeiTion  of  I 
In  fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  multitudes  of  vifits  of 
condolance  may  not  be  improper;  for  condolences 
of  compliment,  are  well  fuited  to  mournings  of 
ceremony. 
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SECT.      XXI. 

Letter-writing, 

XCVIII.  The  writing  letters  with  addrefs  and 
propriety,  is  a  very  effential  part  of  urbanity, 
and  a  matter  upon  which  a  great  deal  may  be 
faid  by  way  of  inftru£lion  5  but  as  the  want  of 
this  may  be  fupplied,  by  reading  approved  books 
of  letters  on  various  fubje£ls,  I  v^rould  recom- 
mend to  the  reader  the  perufal  of  thofe  of  many 
eminent  men,  which  have  been  lately  collefted 
and  publiflied,  by  that  diligent  and  pains-taking 
perfon  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Seifar,  librarian 
to  his  majefty,  and  profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valentia  ;  and  would  advlfe  him  to 
read  them  over  and  over  again  with  much  atten- 
tion, as  the  bell  patterns  of  letters  in  our  lan- 
guage.   With  refpe(^  to  the  writing  of  Latin  let- 
ters, thofe  who  defire  to  be  well  inftrucled  in 
in  that,  fhould  read   attentively,  thofe  of  Don 
Manuel  Marti  Dean  of  Alicant,  which  have  been 
lately  publifhed  by  the  before-named  Don  Grego- 
rio Mayans  in  two  volumes  in  odlavo;  and  thofe  of 
Mayans's  own,  which  he  publifhed  in  one  volume 
in  quarto  in  1732.    I  confider  the  publication  of 
thefe  books,  to  have  been  of  the  greateft  ufe  and 
importance,  on  account  of  the  miferable  ftate,  to 
which  the  writing  the  Latin  languagewas  reduced 
in  Spain,  and  efpecially  with  refpe(^  to  the  familiar 

or 
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or  epiftolary  flile.  How  often  have  I  experienced, 
that  whenever  it  became  necelTary  for  a  religious 
foeiety  or  community,  to  write  a  Latin  letter  to 
Rome,  or  fome  other  foreign  kingdom,  that  there 
were  very  few  men  to  be  found  among  them, 
who  were  capable  of  doing  it,  unlefs  it  was  in 
Latin  ftuffed  full  of  Hifpanifiras  >  And  when- 
ever it  became  necefTary  for  them  to  converfe  in 
Latin  with  any  itranger,  they  feemed  as  much  at 
alofs,andasmuchembarraired,  as  if  they  had  been 
obliged  to  talk  to  him  in  Arabic. 

XCIX.  People  are  apt  to  run  into  the  fame 
error  in  writing  multitudes  of  letters,  that  they 
are  in  paying  too  many  vifits ;  as  letters  may  be 
termed  a  fort  of  vifits  in  writing.  Numbers  of 
people  are  addi£led  to  this  fault,  and  their  rea- 
fon  for  committing  it  is,  that  they  are  in  hopes 
hj  this  mcans^  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the 
good  graces  of  thofe  they  write  to  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  or  ridiculous,  than  thinking, 
that  by  being  troublefome  to  people>  you  will 
gain  their  efteem  and  affe^lion ;  whereasthecom- 
inriEonof  this  fault,  is  molt  commonly  attended  with 
a  quite  oppoiite  effed^ ;  and  I  have  feen  many, 
who  by  the  frequency  of  their  letters,  have  loft 
the  good-will  of  thofe  who  had  a  regard  for 
them,  and  whofe  friendlhip  they  would  have 

continued 
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continued  to  poffefs,  but  for  their  teafing  them 
with      a    fuperfluous     repetition    of     letters. 
There  are  not  a  few,  who  write  thefe  fort  of 
letters,  for  the  fake  afterwards  of  feeding  their  own 
vanity  by  (hewing  the  anfwers  to  them,  in  order 
to  manifefl  that  they  are  efleemed  by,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  correfpondence  of  perfons  of 
diftin£lion.      Thefe  are  not  only  troublefome  to 
thofe  they  write  to,  but  to  thofe  alfo  to  whom 
they  ihew  the  anfwers  to  their  letters  ;  and  what 
moft  commonly  happens  is,  that  inftead  of  mak- 
ing themfelves  appear  refpedable  by  doing  this, 
they  caufe  themfelves  to  be  defpifed,  and  to  look 
ridiculous ;  for  there  is  fcarce  any  one  who  does 
not  regard  with  contempt,  a  man  that  runs  about 
from  company  to  company  reading  and  {hewing 
his  letters,  like  a  bad  poet,  who  is  always  troub- 
ling his  friends  with  a  repetition  of  his  verfes. 

C.  But  what  remedy  is  there  for  thefe  imper- 
tinences ?  why  no  other,  but  difregarding,  and 
not  giving  anfwers  to  fuch  letters.  Oh !  but 
this  would  Ihew  want  of  urbanity  ;  no  it  would 
not,  for  I  aJTert,  that  fo  far  from  it,  it  would 
manifefl  much  difcretion  ;  and  I  confider  any 
man  who  maintains  a  contrary  opinion,  to  be 
under  a  great  miflake.  There  is  no  one  who 
thinks  it  Ihews  want  of  urbanity,  to  deny  your 
being  at  home  to  a  man  who  perfecutes  you 

with 
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with  troublefome  vifits.     Why  then  fliould  it 
be  thought  that  a  man  is  wanting  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  who  returns  no  anfwer  to  thefe  fort  of 
letters  ?     It  is  very   likely,  that  the  writer  of 
them  will  be  much  concerned  and  affected  at 
not  having  anfwers  to  them  ;   but  if  I  can  cure 
an  indifpofition  I  labour  under,  by  making  the 
perfon  who  brought  it  upon   me,  fwallow   the 
bitter  draught  that  it  may  be  neceffary  fhould 
be  taken  to  accomplifh  that  end,  inftead  of  my 
taking  it  myfelf,  why  fliould  not  I  avail  myfelf  of 
fuch  a  remedy  ?  In  ihort,  in  cafes  of  this  fort,  it  is 
impoffible  to  adopt  any  other  method  than  that  of 
giving  no  anfwer  to  thefe  kind  of  letters ;   for 
attempting  to  do  otherwife,  would  be  attempting 
more  than  a  man  who  receives  great  numbers  of 
fuch  letters  could  find   leifure  to  execute ;    for  I 
can  fafely  declare  with  refpe£l  to  myfelf,  that  if 
I  had  not  taken  a  refolution  not  to  anfwer  all  the 
letters  I  received,  my  whole  time  would  not  have 
been  fufficient  to  write  thofe  anfwers,  nor  my 
whole  fortune,  to  pay  the  portage  of  thofe  that 
would  have  been  addrclTcd  to  me. 
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I.  T  Enter  upon  a  ferious  and  difHcuIt  undertak- 
-L  ing  ;  in  the  profecution  of  which,  it  is  not 
one  ignorant  vulgar  perfon  only  I  fhall  have  to 
contend  with,  for  fetting  about  to  defend  all  the 
women,  amounts  to  pretty  near  the  fame  thing  as 
refolving  to  offend  all  the  men,  there  being  fcarce 
one  among  them,  who,  in  order  to  give  prece- 
dence to  his  own  fex,  does  not  endeavour  to  bring 
the  other  into  difefleem  -,  and  to  fuch  an  extrava- 
gant length,  has  this  cuftom  of  abufing  and  vilify- 
ing the  women  by  common  confent  been  carried, 
that  in  a  moral  fenfe  they  load  them  with  defed:s, 
and  in  a  phyfical  one  with  imperfedions,  and  will 
2  fcarce 
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fcarce  allow  thera  to  pofTefs  a  fingle  good  quality: 
but  they  lay  the  greatefl:  flrefs  on  the  fcantinefs 
or  limitation  of  their  underflandings ;  for  which 
reafon,  after  briefly  vindicating  them  in  other 
refpedts,  I  Ihall  difcourfe  more  at  large  on  their 
aptitude,  for  attaining  all  forts  of  fcience  and 
fublime  knowledge. 

IL  The  falfe  prophet  Mahomed,  denied  the 
V?omen  entrance  into  thatill-laid-out  andabfurdly- 
difpofed  paradife,  which  he  had  devifed  and  ap- 
propriated to  be  pofTeifed  by  his  followers,  limit- 
ing the  felicity  of  the  females  to  beholding  from 
without,  the  glory  and  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the 
men  within;  and  it  certainly  muft  give  the  wo- 
men great  pleafure,  to  furvey  their  hufbands  in 
that  fcene  of  delights,  compofed  all  of  turpi- 
tudes, clafped  in  the  arms  of  other  conforts,  which 
were  feigned  to  be  newly  created  for  this  parti- 
cular purpofe  by  that  great  artift  in  fabricating 
chimeras.  Such  a  delirium  being  admitted  and 
received  by  a  great  part  of  the  world,  fufficiently 
fiiews,  to  what  a  degree  mankind  are  capable  of 
running  into  error. 

III.  But  it  feems  as  if  thefe,  who  deny  the  wo- 
men almoft  every  kind  o{  merit  in  this  life,  do 
not  differ  much  from  tboie  who  deny  them  hap- 
pinefs in  the  next.     The  mod  vile  among  the 

vulgar, 
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vulgar,  very  frequently  reprefent  that  fex  as  hav- 
ing a  mofl  horrible  propenfity  to  vice;  and  would 
infmuate,  that  the  men  are  the  fole  repoiitories  of 
virtue.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  you  will  find 
thefe  fpecies  of  fentiments  loudly  trumpeted  foftk 
in  an  infinite  number  of  books;  in  fome  of  which,' 
the  inveflive  is  carried  to  fuch  a  point,  as  fcarcely 
to  admit  there  is  one  good  woman,  and  afferting, 
that  their  blufh,  which  has  been  generally  confi- 
dered  as  an  addition  to  their  beauty,  and  a  token 
of  modefty,  is  the  effecl  of  the  kwdnefs  of  their 
fouls. 

Afperaji  vifa  ejl,  rtgidafque  imitata  Sahinas 
Velle,  fed  ex  alto  dijjlmulare  puta* 

Inflead  of  replying  to  fuch  infolent  malevo- 
lence, the  bed  method  is,  to  treat  ic  with  con- 
tempt and  deteffcation.  Not  a  few  of  thofe,  who 
are  mod:  addi£led  to  paint  the  fex  in  the  blacked 
colouring,  have  been  obferved  to  be  the  moll:  (o- 
licitous  about  obtaining  their  favour  and  good 
graces.  Euripides,  w^ho  was  exceedingly  fariri- 
cal  upon  them  in  his  tragedies,  as  Athenceus  and 
Stob^us  inform  us,  was  exceffively  fond  of  them 
in  private.  He  execrated  them  on  the  theatre, 
and  idolized  them  in  the  chamber.  Boccace,  who 
was  exceffively  addidted  to  women,  wrote  a  fatyr 
againfl  them,  entitled,  The  Labvrinth  of  Love, 

What 
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What  was  the  myllery  of  this  ?  Why  it  mod  pro- 
bably Was,  that,  under  the  difguife  of  having  an 
averfion  to  them,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
paffion  for  them  *,  or  it  might  be,  that  the  brutal 
fatiety  of  the  turpid  appetite  had  brought  on  a 
loathing,  which  caufed  every  thing  appertaining 
to  the  other  fex  to  appear  hateful  and  difgufting. 
This  fort  of  abufe,  may  alfo  fometimes  proceed 
from  a  refufal  to  lend  a  kind  ear  to  entreaties 
and  folicitations;  for  there  are  men  fo  malevolent, 
as  to  be  capable  of  faying  a  woman  is  not  good, 
t)ecaufe  (he  has  refufed  to  be  bad.  This  unjufl 
motive  for  complaint  and  refentment,  has  fome- 
times vented  itfelf  in  the  mofl  cruel  a6ls  of  re- 
venge J  an  example  of  which,  may  be  inflanced 
in  the  unhappy  fate  of  that  mod  beautiful  Irifh 
lady  madam  Douglafs,  againfl:  whom,  William 
Leout  was  blindly  irritated,  for  having  refufed 
to  comply  with  his  lewd  folicitations.  To  be 
revenged,  he  accufed  her  of  high  treafon  ;  and 
procured  the  calumniating  and  falfe  charge  to 
be  proved  by  fuborned  witnefles.  She  fufFered 
capital  punifhment ;  and  la  Mothe  de  la  Vayer, 
who  (in  his  Opufc.  Scept.)  gives  the  relation, 
fays,  that  Leout  himfelf  afterwards  confelTed  the 
falfity  of  the  accufation,  and  the  wicked  means 
ufed  to  prove  her  guilt j. 


To 
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To  this  inilance,  may  be  added  that  of  a  mofi: 
virtuous  and  beautiful  French  hidy,  the  inarchio- 
nefs  of  Gange.  Her  two  brothers-in-law  nnade 
difhonourable  propofitions  to  her,  and  fuccefiively 
tried  many  arts,  to  prevail  on  her  to  gratify  1  heir 
bafe  inclinations ;  but,  notwithftanding  one  of  theiu, 
Xvho  was  an  extreme  cunning  man,  and  governed 
the  marquis  her  confort  entirely,  threatened  to  in- 
Hil  into  the  mind  of  her  husband  fufplcions  of  her 
fidelity,  Ihe  vigorouily  rejecled  their  entreaties. 
Finding  themfelves  in  fpite  of  the  menace,  re- 
peatedly repulfed  with  fcorn  and  indignation,  they 
refoived  to  carry  the  threat  into  CN'ecuiion  ;  and, 
having  prevailed  on  the  credulous  husband  to  en- 
tertain doubts  of  his  Vv'ife*s  honour  and  conHancy, 
lie  confented  that  the  two  brothers  ihould  take 
away  the  life  of  the  Innocent  raarchlonels;  which 
they  did  in  a  barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  by 
firfl  forcing  her  to  fwallow  a  poifonous  draught, 
but  afterwards,  doubting  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
potion,  they  gave  her  feveral  defperate  wounds. 
Although  fhe  furvived  both  the  wounds  and  the 
operation  of  the  poibn  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen 
days,  and,  by  means  of  her  relation  of  the  matter, 
which  was  corroborated  by  other  circum.ftance^, 
the  officers  of  juftice  and  the  public  were  inform- 
ed of  the  whole  tranfaclion,  and  meafures  were 
taken  for  apprehending  the  delinquents;  yet 
they,  finding  themfelves  difcovered,  fled  the  king- 

YoL.  II.  O  dora. 
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dom,  and  efcaped  the  punilhment  due  to  their 
crime.  This  tragical  event  happened  in  the  year 
16^7,  and  is  related  by  Gayot  Piteval,  in  his  fifth 
volume  of  Remarkable  Cafes. 

IV.  I  don't  deny  that  many  of  them  are  vici- 
ous ;  but,  alas !  if  we  were  to  trace  their  flips 
and  irregularities  to  their  fource,  I  fear  we  (hould 
find  them  originate  in  the  obflinate  and  perfeve- 
ring  impulfe  or  felicitations  of  our  iex.  He,  who 
would  wifli  or  endeavour  to  make  all  the  women 
good,  fhould  begin  with  converting  all  the  men. 
Nature  implanted  modefly  in  the  fex,  as  a  fence- 
wall  to  refifl  the  attacks  of  appetite  ;  and  it  very 
rarely  happens,  that  a  breach  is  made  in  this  wall 
by  force  applied  on  the  infide. 

V.  The  declamations  againfl  the  women,  which 
\ve  read  in  fome  parts  of  holy  writ,  fhould  be  un- 
derftood,  as  pointed  and  levelled  at  the  perverfe 
ones,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  fuch ; 
and,  although  they  fliould  be  fuppofed  to  have  an 
eye  to  the  fex  in  general,  nothing  could  be  in- 
ferred from  thence;  becaufc  the  phyiicians  of  the 
foul  declaim  againft  women,  as  the  phyficians  of 
the  body  declaim  againft  fruit,  which,  although  it 
is  good,  beautiful,  and  ufcful  in  itfelf,  the  abufc 
or  excefs  of  it  is  pernicious:  befides  this,  allow- 
ance ftiould  be  made  for  the  latitude  permitted  to 

oratory 
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oratory  of  magnifying  the  rifque^  when  it  h  ufed 
to  divert  or  turn  people  from  dangerous  coiufes, 

VI.  LettMem,  who  fappofe  the  female  fex  to 
be  nfiore  vicious  than  ours,  tell  me,  how  they  can 
reconcile  this,  wirh  the  church  having  in  an  efpe- 
tial  manncTj  bellowed  on  them  the  epithet  of 
devout?  How  with  the  words  of  many  of  the 
inofl:  grave  and  eminent  doclors,  who  have  de- 
tlared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  there  are  more  wo- 
men faved  than  men,  even  having  regard  to  the 
proportion,  in  which  it  is  generally  thought  the 
number  of  fem_ales  exceeds  that  of  the  males  ? 
whieh  opinion,  they  do  not,  nor  cannot  found  oil 
any  other  things  than  their  having  obferved  in 
them  a  greater  inclination  to  piety. 

VII.  Methinks  I  already  hear^  in  oppofinon  to 
our  undertaking,  that  proportion  of  much  noife, 
and  little  or  no  truth,  that  the  women  are  the 
caufe  of  all  evil  •,  and^  by  way  of  proving  it,  the 
Vulgarj  down  to  the  meaneft  and  mod  contemp- 
tible of  thejn,  endeavour  to  inculcate  at  every 
turn,  that  La  Caba  occaiioned  the  ruin  of  all 
Spain,  and  Eve  that  of  all  mankind. 

Vin.  But  the  firfl  inflance  is  abfolutely  a  falfe 

ohe.     The  count  Don  Julian  was  the  perfon  who 

brought  the  Moors  into  Spain,  but  was  not  per- 
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fuaded  to  it  by  his  daughter,  who  did  no  more 
than  make  known  to  her  father  the  affront  and 
injury  {lie  had  received.  How  unhappy  is  the  lot 
of  women,  if,  in  the  cafe  of  being  trampled  on 
by  an  infolent  ravifner,  they  are  to  be  deprived  of 
the  relief  of  unbofoming  themfelves  to  their  fa- 
thers, or  their  husbands !  The  aggreffbrs,  in  thefe 
cafes,  would  gladly  deprive  them  of  this  relief 
and  benefit;  though  if  at  any  time,  an  unjuft 
vengeance  fliould  be  the  confequence  of  the  Com- 
plaint,  the  fault  would  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
innocent  offended  perfon,  but  would  reft  with  him 
who  did  the  execution  with  the  fword,  and  the 
man  who  committed  the  infult;  and  thus  the  whole 
blame  and  crime  would  be  imputable  to  the  men 
only. 

IX.  If  the  fecond  example  proves,  that  the 
women  in  general  are  worfe  than  the  men-,  by  the 
fam.e  mode  of  reafoning  it  may  be  proved,  that 
the  angels  in  general  are  worfe  than  the  women; 
becaufe,  as  Adam  was  induced  to  fm  by  a  woman, 
the  woman  was  feduced  by  an  angel.  It  is  not 
yet  decided  whofe  fm  was  the  greatefl,  that  of 
Adam,  or  that  of  Eve^  becaufe  the  fathers  are 
divided  in  their  opinions;  and,  in  truth,  the  cx- 
cufe  which  Cayetane  makes  in  favour  of  Eve,  that 
fhe  was  deceived  by  a  creature  of  much  fuperior 
intelligence  and  capacity  to  herfelf,  is  a  circum- 

flancc 
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fiance  that  cannot  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Adam, 
and  greatly  abates  her  crime  in  compariron 
with  his. 


SECT.     II. 

X-.  But  pafling  from  the  moral  to  the  phyfical, 
which  is  more  applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
we  fhall  find  the  preference  of  the  robufl  over 
the  delicate  fex  is  a  point  fettled,  and  any  claim 
or  pretenfions  to  equaHty  on  the  part  of  the  wo- 
men is  fet  afide,  and  treated  with  contempt ;  and 
to  fuch  a  length  has  depreciating  the  women  been 
carried  by  feme,  that  they  have  not  fcrupled  to 
call  them  imperfe^l,  and  even  monftrons  animals, 
afferting,  that  Nature,  in  the  work  of  generation, 
never  intended  to  produce  any  thing  but  males, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  miftakej  or  in  confequence 
of  fome  defect  in  the  matter  or  facuky,  that  fe- 
males were  produced. 

XL  O  admirable  adepts  in  phyfics !  It  would 
follow  from  hence,  that  Nature  con fplred  to  work 
its  own  defLruflion,  hecaufe,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  both  fsxes^  the  fpecies  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved.  It  would  follow  alfo,  that  Nature  in  this 
her  principal  work,  is  more  frequently  ml  Oaken 
than  right  •,  becaufe  it  is  allowc^d,  thn'-  Ihe  pro- 
duces miore  women  than  men.  Nor  when  we  fee 
O  3  females 
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females  the  offspringof  parents  who  are  healthy, 
robufl,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  can  we 
attribute  the  formation  of  them  to  debility,  w-an^ 
of  vigour,  or  a  defecl  in  the  matter ;  nor  is  it 
probabkj  that  if  man  had  preferved  his  original 
innocence,  in  which  cafe  there  would  have  been 
none  of  thefe  defefts,  we  lliould  have  had  no 
women  born,  and  that  the  human  lineage  would 
have  been  kept  up  or  continued  without  propa- 
gation. 

XII.  I  know  very  well  there  was  an  author, 
who,  for  the  fake  of  indulging  his  malice,  and 
fupporting  his  envious  infinuations  againft  the 
other  fex,  fwallowed  fo  palpable  an  abfurdity. 
This  was  Almaricus,  aParifian  do£lor  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who,  among  other  errors,  afferts^  thar^, 
if  the  (late  of  innocence  had  continued,  all  the 
individuals  of  our  fpecies  would  have  been  males, 
and  that  God  would  have  created  them  immedi- 
ately himfelf  as  he  did  Adam, 

XIIL  Almaricus  was  a  blind  follower  of  Ari- 
ftorle,  infomuch  that  all,  or  very  near  all  his 
errors,  w^re  produced  by  conclufions,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  the  docTtrines  of  thatphilofopher; 
and,  feeing  that  Ariflotle,  in  more  than  one  part  of 
}iis  works,  gives  it  to  be  underf^ood,  that  a  fe- 
ipiale  is  a  defeftive  animal,  its  generation  acciden- 
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tal,  and  out  of  the  defign  of  nature,  he  con- 
cluded, that  there  were  no  women  in  the  ftate  of 
mnocence ;  and  thus  is  comes  to  pafs,  that  an  he- 
vetical  theology  is  very  frequently  occafioned  by  a 
miftake  in  phyfics. 

XIV.  But  the  great  and  avowed  adherence  of 
Alraaricus  to  Ariflotle,  was  rather  unfortunate  to 
them  both  ;  becaufe  the  errors  of  Alraaricus  were 
condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Paris  in  1209; 
and,  in  the  fame  council,  the  reading  the  books  of 
Ariftotle  were  prohibited,  which  prohibition  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Al- 
maricus  had  been  dead  a  year  when  his  dogmas 
were  profcribed;  but  his  bones  were  afterwards 
dug  up,  and  thrown  into  a  jake. 

XV.  This  fhews,  that  we  fliould  not  lay  any 
great  ftrefs  upon  the  opinion  of  a  few  doctors, 
who,  though  they  were  in  other  relpe^ls  difcreet 
men,  have  aflerted,  that  the  female  fex  is  defec- 
tive, for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe  Ariftotle 
whofe  followers  they  were  had  declared  fo  ;  but 
they  did  not  however  proceed  -fo  far,  as  to  preci- 
pitate themfelves  into  the  error  of  Almaricus.  It 
is  certain,  that  Ariftotle's  treatment  of  the  wo- 
men proceeded  from  fpite ;  for  he  not  only  pro- 
claimed with  vehemence  their  phyfical  defeats,  but 
was  more  vehement  ftill  in  blazoning  their  moral 

O   4  ones; 
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ones;  feme  inlliuiccs  of  which,  I  (hall  point  out 
in  another  place.  Who  would  not  fuppofe,  from 
all  this,  that  his  difpofuion  inclined  him  to  (hun 
the  fex  ?  But  nothing  vvas  fo  oppofite  to  him,  for 
he  not  only  tenderly  loved  two  wives  whiclV  he 
married,  but  his  afte6lion  for  the  firft,  named  Py- 
thais,  who,  as  fome  fay.  was  daughter,  others 
r/iece  of  liermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus,  carried 
him  fo  far  befide  hlrafelf,  that  he  franticly  offered 
incenfe  to  her  as  a  deity.  They  alfo  give  us  a  re<^ 
lation  of  his  loofe  amours  with  a  little  fervant  girl, 
though  Plutarch  does  not  incline  ro  credit  the  takj 
but  in  this  bufmefs,  the  teitimony  of  Theocritus 
Chio,  who  was  contemporary  with  Aridorle,  ought 
to  have  more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  Plutarch, 
who  wa-  much  poilerior  to  him  ;  and  Theocritus, 
in  a  livcl'  epigram,  lafhed  Ariilotle  for  his  ob- 
fcenity.  Fn^m  this  inlTnce  we  may  perceive,  that 
men's  feeming  malignity  lo,  and  inveterate  abufe 
of  women,  is,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  fre- 
quencly  accompanied  with  an  ino^'dinate  inclination 
for  them, 

XVI.  From  the  fame  phyfical  error  which  con- 
demned woman  for  an  impcrtecf  aiiimal,  there 
fprung  iinotber  theological  one,  which  is  com- 
bated by  St.  Audin,  in  Lib.  2^,  de  Civit.  Dei 
cap.  17.  The  authors  of  this  fyftem  fay,  that,  at 
the  univcrfal  refurreclion,  this  iniperfcdtion  is  to 
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be  remedied,  by  converting  all  the  women  into 
men ;  and  that  then,  grace  is  to  compleat  and  finifti 
the  work  which  nature  had  only  begun. 

XVIL  This  error  is  very  like  that  of  the  infa- 
tuated AlchyiT.Tts,  who,  relying  on  the  maxim, 
that  nature  in  the  formation  of  metals,  n^ver  in- 
tended to  produce  any  thing  but  gold,  and  that  it 
Vfus  only  from  fome  obftrufliori,  or  from  fome  i!e- 
fect  of  vigour  and  virtue,  that  ihe  fabricated  other 
imperfed^  me  ais  ;  alfo  pretend,  that  art  is  after- 
wards capable  of  carrying  the  work  to  per- 
fedion,  and  making  gold  of  chat  which  was  cri-» 
ginally  produced  iron.  But,  after  all,  th's  error 
is  the  moil  fufferable  of  tne  two,  becaufe  it  does 
not  interfere  with  ma- ters  of  f  irh ;  and  becaufe 
alfo,  let  the  int^ention  of  nature  in  the  forma- 
tioii  of  metah-,  and  the  imaginary  capacity  of 
art,  be  what  they  will,  it  is  a  fa^,  that  gold  is 
the  ioif  noble  of  metals,  and  t  -at  the  others  are 
of  a  murh  inferior  quality  cc^uipared  to  it.  But,  m 
our  prefent  queition,  the  affertion,  that  Matiire 
always  intended  the  produ£lion  of  males,  an^  that 
her  producing  feaiales  wns  the  eiiect  o:  ^  buflard 
operation,  is  all  faUe  and  erroneous  j  and  much 
more  io  is  the  aihrmin-,  thar  this  Is  to  be  amend- 
ed  at  the  reiurredcion. 


SECT. 
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XVIIL  I  would  not,  however,  be  underftood 
to  approve  of  what  is  thrown  out  by  Zacuto  Lu- 
iitanOjiniheintroduftiontohisTreatife  De  Morbis 
MuKerum,  where,  with  frivolous  reafons,  he  at- 
tempts to  give  the  prefe,rence  to  the  women,  and 
to  perfuade  us,  that  their  phyfical  perfcfiions 
greatly  exceed  thofe  of  the  men.  Such  an  opinion, 
might  be  fupported  by  much  miOre  plaufible  argu- 
ments than  are  ufed  by  him  ;  but  my  view  is  not 
to  perfuade  a  fuperiority,  but  only  an  equality. 

XiX,  And  to  begin,  fetting  afide  the  quellion 
of  their  underftandings,  which  I  mean  to  difcufs 
feparately  and  more  at  large  in  this  difcourfe,  let 
us  confider  the  three  endowments,  in  which  the 
men  feem  manifeftly  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
women,  to  wit,  robuftnefs,  conftancy,  and  pru- 
dence; but,  although  this  iliould  be  granted  by  the 
"women,  they  might  pretend  to  a  competition,  by 
pointing  out  other  three  qualities,  in  v^^hich  they 
excel  the  male  fex,  to  wit,  beauty,  gentlencfs, 
and  fimplicity. 

XX.  Robuftnefs,  which  is  a  bodily  perfection, 
^ay  be  confidered  as  counterpoifed  by  beauty, 
^hich  is  fo  likewife*     Many  people  are  difpofed 
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to  give  the  laft  the  preference;  and  they  would  be 
right,  if  that  was  to  be  efleemed  the  moft  valuar 
ble,  which  is  the  mod  flattering  or  p leafing  to  the 
fight:  but  the  confiderarion  of  which  is  mofl  ufe- 
ful  to  the  pubhc,  fliould,  in  the  eye  of  found  judg- 
ment, weigh  moft  in  deciding  the  queftion  ;  and, 
viewing  the  thing  in  this  light,  robuftnefs  muft  be 
preferred  to  beauty.  The  robuftnefs  of  men,  fur- 
niilies  the  world  with  three  mod  cffential  benefits,, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  the  three 
columns  which  fupport  every  (late,  to  wit,  arms, 
agriculture,  and  mechanics.  From  the  beauty  or 
women,  I  do  not  know  what  important  advantage 
can  accrue,  unlefs  it  comes  by  accident.  Some 
will  argue,  that  beauty,  fo  far  from  producing 
benefits,  occafions  ferious  mifchiefs,  by  caufing  un- 
ruly amours,  which  inflame  and  excite  compe- 
titions and  flrife,  and  which  involve  thofe  who 
are  charged  with  the  cuftody  of  women,  in  cares, 
ynea{ineffe$,  and  anxiety. 

XXI.  But  this  accufation,  as  it  originates  from 
t  want  of  refle<ftion,  is  ill-founded  ;  for  fuppofing, 
for  argument's  fake,  that  all  the  women  were  ugly, 
5n  thofe  who  were  blemifhed  with  the  feweft  de- 
formities, we  fliould  experience  the  fame  attrac- 
tion, which  we  do  at  prefent  in  the  handfome 
ones,  and  they  would  confequently  occafion  the 
(ape  raifchief.     The  ieaft  ugly  placed  in  Greece 

Wuld 
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would  have  caufed  the  burning  of  Troy,  as  Helen 
did  ;  and  placed  in  the  palace  of  King  Roderigo, 
\^'ould  have  been  the  ruin  of  Spain,  as  La  Caba 
was.  In  thofe  countries  where  the  women  are 
the  leail  tempting,  there  are  not  fewer  diforders 
than  there  are  in  thofe  where  they  are  more  gen- 
teelly, and  more  admirably  formed  :  even  in  Muf- 
covy,  which  in  number  of  handforae  women  ex- 
ceeds all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  inconti- 
nence is  not  fo  unbridled  as  in  other  countries, 
and  conjugal  faith  is  obferved  there,  with  more 
cxaclnefs  than  it  is  in  other  places. 

XXII.  Beauty  therefore  of  itfelf,  is  not  the 
caufe  of  the  mifchiefs  which  are  attributed  to  it  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  in  the  prefent  queflion,  I 
mud  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  robuftnefs,  as  I 
efteem  it  a  much  more  important  quality  than  beau- 
ty, and  therefore,  in  this  particular,  nxuil  give 
the  preference  to  the  men.  There  is,  however, 
faved  and  remaining  to  the  women,  if  they  chufe 
to  avail  themfelves  of  it,  an  objedl:ion  to  this  de- 
cifion,  which  m.ay  be  founded  on  the  judgment  of 
many  learned  men,  and  which  was  aifented  to  and 
admitted  by  a  whole  iiluflricus  fchool :  this  judg- 
ment, recognizes  the  will  for  a  more  noble  faculty 
than  the  underflanding,  which  is  rather  favour- 
able to  their  caufe  -,  for  if  robuilnefs,  as  being 
of  the  moll  confequeuce,  i3,  in  the  general  opi- 
nion. 
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nion,  mofl  prized  and  valued,  beauty,  as  the 
more  amiable  quality,  has  mod  control  over  the 
will. 

XXIII.  The  virtue  of  conflancy,  which  enno- 
bles the  men,  may  be  contrafted  with  docility, 
which  is  refplendent  in  the  v/omen.  But  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  treat  of 
thefe  or  other  qualities,  as  formally  confidering 
them  in  the  ilate  of  virtues,  becaufe  in  this  fenfe^ 
they  are  not  of  the  lineage  of  nature,  but  only 
as  they  are  grafted  into,  and  difplay  themfelves 
in  the  temperament  or  habit ;  and,  as  the  em- 
bryo of  information  is  indifferent  to  receive 
good  or  bad  imipreihons,  it  would  be  better  to 
call  them  flexibility,  or  inflexibility  of  difpofitioa, 
than  conftancy  or  docility. 

XXIV.  I  may  be  told,  that  the  docility  of  wo- 
men degenerates  many  tim-es  into  levity;  to  which 
I  anfwer  that  the  conflancy  of  men  as  frequently 
terminates  in  tenacioufnefs.  Iconfefs,thatfirmners 
in  a  good  caufe  is  productive  of  great  benefits;  but 
it  can't  be  denied,  that  obftinacy  in  a  bad  one  is 
alfo  produflive  of  great  evils.  If  it  is  argued, 
that  an  invincible  adherence  to  good  or  evil  is  a 
quality  appertaining  to  angels  only  :  I  aufwer, 
that  this  is  not  (o  certain,  for  many  great  theolo« 
gians  deny  it;  and  many  properties^  which  infu- 

perior 
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perlor  beings  fpring  from  their  excellence,  in  infe 
nor  ones  proceed  from  their  imperfection.  The 
angels,  according  to  the  do(!lrine  of  St.  Thomas^ 
are  the  more  perfedl,  the  fewer  things  theyunder- 
fland  ;  in  men,  their  knowledge  being  coiifined  to 
a  few  particulars,  is  confidered  as  a  defedt.  In 
angeiSj  ftudy  would  be  regarded  as  a  diminution 
of,  or  a  refle6lion  upon  their  underftandings ;  al- 
though it  is  known  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  to 
illuftrate  and  adorn  thofe  of  men* 

XXV.  The  prudence  of  the  men,  may  be  ba- 
lanced by  the  fnnplicity  or  gentlenefs  of  the  .wo- 
men ;  and  I  was  even  about  to  fay  more  than  ba- 
lanced, for,  in  reality,  fimplicity  or  gentlenefs,  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  than  the  pru- 
dence of  all  its  individuals  ;  for  nobody  has  ever 
defcribed  the  golden  age  as  compofed  of  prudent^ 
but  of  candid  men. 

XXVI.  If  it  is  obje£led,  that  much  of  that  which 
is  called  fimplicityinwoirenjsthoughtlefTnefs  or  in- 
attention :  Ireply,thatmuch  of  that  which  is  called 
prudenceinmen,isfallacy,duplicityandtj:eacheryj 
which  are  much  worfequalities.  Even  that  very 
indifcreet  franknefs, with  which  they  fometimesin- 
cautioufly  unbofom  themfelves,  is  a  good  token, 
confidered  as  a  fymprom.  No  perlon  is  ignorant 
of  his  own  vices ;  and  whoever  finds  himfeif  load- 
ed 
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ed  with  them  to  a  large  amount,  is  very  carefi^l  to 
fhut  the  crevices  of  his  heart,  to  prevent  the  pry* 
ings  of  curiofity  ;  whoever  commits  criminal  dif- 
orders  within  his  houfe,  does  not  leave  his  doors 
open  at  all  hours,  and  by  that  means  expofe  him- 
felf  to  be  detected.  Referve  is  the  infeparabls 
companion  of  a  bad  heart ;  and  you  may  con- 
clude, that  thofe  who  familiarly,  and  with  cafe, 
unbofom  themfelves,  have  little  about  them  they 
are  anxious  of  concealing.  Coniidered  then  ia 
this  light,  the  iimplicity  or  candour  of  the  wo- 
men, is  always  a  valuable  quality;  but,  when  con- 
dueled  with  good  fenfe,  it  approaches  to  a  pec- 
fedlion  ;  and,  when  it  is  not,  it  may  always  be 
looked  upon  as  a  favourable  fymptom. 

SECT.    IV, 

XXVII.  Over  and  above  the  good  qualities  we 
have  fpecified,  the  women  have  another,  which  is 
the  mod  beautiful  and  tranfcendent  of  all,  to  wit, 
their -modefty  ;  a  grace  fo  chara£l:erill:icof  the  fex, 
that  is  does  not  forfake  even  their  dead  bodies  5 
for  Pliny  remarks,  that  when  the  carcaffes  of 
drowned  perfons  float  on  the  water,  thofe  of  the 
men  fwim  with  the  face  upwards,  and  thofe  of  the 
Women  with  the  face  downward. 

Veluti  pudori  defimylarwn  parcente  natura. 

Lib.  7.  Cap.  17. 
XXVIII, 
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XXVIII.  A  certain  philofopher,  being  afked 
what  tinr  gave  the  moil  graceful  hue  to  a  woman's 
countenance,  anfwered  with  much  truth  and  per- 
fpicuity,  modefty  ;  and  I  am  really  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  greateft  advahtoge  the  Vvomen  can 
claim  over  the  men.  Modefly  is  a  fcreen  or  fence, 
which  nature  feems  to  have  placed  between  virtue 
and  vice,  and  is,  as  a  difcreet  French  author  ob- 
ferves,  the  ihield  of  fine  fouls,  and  the  vifible 
character  of  virtue  :  and  St.  Bernard  extends  the 
fimiie  ilill  farther,  illuflrating  it  with  the  epithets 
of  the  precious  gem  of  manners,  the  torch  of  the 
chafte  foul,  and  the  fifter  of  continence ;  the  guar- 
dian of  fame,  honour  and  life,  the  foundation  of 
Virtue,  the  pride  of  nature,  and  the  fyrabol  of  all 
honedy  (Serm.  86,  in  Cant.)  and  Diogenes  inge- 
nioufly  and  properly  calls  it  the  fymbol  of  virtue. 
In  fadl:,  this  is  the  great  and  formidable  bulwark, 
which  nature  has  raifed,  and  placed  in  front,  to 
oppofe  vice,  and  to  ferve  as  a  ihelter  and  cover- 
ing to  the  whole  fortrefs  of  the  foul  ;  and,  as  Na- 
zianzenus  faid,  when  this  is  once  fubdued,  no  far- 
ther refiftance  can  be  made  to  every  kind  of  vici- 
ous'outrage.  Frotims  extinflo  fubeunt  mala  cun£ia 
pudore. 

XXIX.  It  may  be  faid,  that  modefty  is  a  fignal 
preservative  againd  exterior  aflaults,  but  not  a- 
gainft  interior  acquiefcence  \  and  thus  a  door  al- 
ways 
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Ways  is  left  open,  at  which  vice  may  make  a  tri- 
umphal entry,   which   may  be  efFc6>ed  by  the 
means  of  invifible  attacks,  in  parts,  that  are  not 
ftieltered   or  prottdicd  by  the  wall  of  modefty. 
Butevenadmittingthatfuchathingmigbthapperl, 
(hame  would  ever  remain  a  mod  valua'  le  prefer- 
Vativd,  and  be  the  canfe  of  preventing  an  infinite 
deal  of  fcandal,  and  the  fatal  confequences  at- 
tending it.  Upon  ferioils  reflection  it  will  be  found, 
that,  it  it  does  not  defend  totally,  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  a  prote£lion  even  agaihfl  thofe  filent  and 
fecret  afraults,which  fcarce  ever  peep  out  or  lliew 
themfelves  beyond  the  occult  receffcs  of  the  foul  t 
for  internal  confentings  are  very  rare,  when  they 
are  not  excited  by  fome  fort  of  attempts,  for  thefe 
are  the  things  which  radicate  criminal affeciions  in 
the  foul,  and   alfo  thofe  which  augment  and 
flrengthen  propenfities  to  vice.     It  is  true,  that 
without   thefe  flimulants,   we  now  and  then  fee 
turpitude  introduce  itfelf  into  the  fpirit  ;  but  he 
does  not  feem  to  lodge  there  as  if  he  was  at  home, 
or  like  the  mader   of  the  houfe,  but  only  as  a 
ftranger  or  a  fojourner. 

XXX.  Tlie  paffions,  without  the  aliment  that 
iiourifhes  them,  lay  very  languid,  and  a6t  very 
timidly,  efpccially  in  perfons  who  are  much  ad« 
dialed  to  blufh  j  and  thofe,  in  whom  there  is  fuch 
a  frank  and  eafy  commerce  beuveen  the  bofom  afld 
YoL.lU    '  r  tte 
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the  countenance,  are  always  under  apprehenfions, 
left  the  moft  fecret  operations  of  their  breads, 
Ihould  be  expofed  to  public  view  on  the  parade  of 
their  faces.  In  fa£l,  if  upon  every  occafion,  their 
moft  private  or  concealed  affeflions  are  blazoned 
on  their  cheeks,  the  glow  of  the  blufti,  feems  the 
only  tint,  with  which  the  images  of  invifible  ob- 
jeds  can  be  painted  or  defcribed  ;  and  thus,  the 
fear  of  being  liable  to  have  what  is  impreffed  in 
their  minds  read  in  their  faces,  becomes  a  rein, 
which  confines  and  checks  the  dangerous  fallies 
ofdefire. 

XXX.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  colour 
is  fo  apt  to  rife  in  the  countenances  of  fome  of 
them,  that  they  will  often  blufti  at  themfelves. 
This  heroic  excellence,  or  type  of  modefty,  which 
the  ingenious  father  Viera  celebrates  in  one  of  his 
fermons,  is  not,  as  fome  coarfe  fpirits  have  termed 
it,  purely  ideal,  but  in  perfons  of  the  moft  noble 
fentiments  and  difpofitions,  real,  and  natural. 
This  was  well  known  to  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who,  when  he  was  inftrufling  the  youth  of  A- 
thens,  enjoined  them,  that  at  home  they  fliould 
behave  with  modefty  to  their  parents,  that  abroad 
they  ftiould  obferve  the  fame  deportment  to  every 
one  they  faw,  and  that  in  private  they  ftiould 
preferve  a  decency  and  a  modeft  carriage  even  to 
themfelves. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     V, 

XXXII.  I  think  I  have  pointed  out  as  many  ad- 
vantages on  the  lide  of  the  women,  as  will  ba- 
lance, if  not  out-weigh,  the  quahties  in  which  the 
men  excel.  Who  now  is  to  give  fenrence  in  this 
plea  ?  If  I  had  authoriiy  to  do  it,  I  might  perhaps 
pronounce  a  Ihort  one,  declaring,  that  the  qua- 
liiies  in  which  the  women  excel,  conduce-to  make 
them  better  in  themfelves  ;  and  that  thofe  ia 
which  the  men  excel,  make  them  better  for,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properl}^,  of  gr-eater  ufe  to  the  public ; 
though  as  I  am  not  exercihng  the  office  of  a  judge, 
but  only  that  of  an  advocate,  the  caufe  muil  for 
the  prefent  remain  undecided. 

XXXIIL  And  even  fuppofing  I  had  the  necef- 
fary  authority  to  determine,  I  (hould  be  obliged 
to  fufpend  giving  judgment,  as  it  might  be  urged 
on  behalf  of  the  men,  that  the  goodqualiciepAvhich 
are  attributed  to  the  women  are  common  to  both 
fexes  :  I  coufefs  they  are,  but  the  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  with  equal  juftice  with  refpedl  to  thofe  of 
the  men.  In  order  not  to  confound  the  queftion, 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  point  out  the  good  qualities 
which  are  more  frequently  found  in  the  individuals 
of  one  fex,  and  feldomer  in  thofe  of  the  other. 
I  grant  then,  that  you  meet  with  men  who  are  do- 
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cile,  candid,  and  capable  of  blufhing  ;  and  I  will 
add,  that  blufhing,  which  is  a  good  fymptom  in 
women,  is  a  better  flill  in  men,  becaufe  it  denotes 
a  generous  nature  and  much  ingenuity  ;  which 
John  Barclay  has  more  than  once  declared  in  his 
Satyricon;  and  it  can't  be  denied,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  man  of  his  fubtile  genius,  is  a  vote  of  great 
confequence  in  fuch  a  queftion  ;  and  although 
this  may  not  be  an  infallible  fign,  I  myfelf  have 
made  fo  much  obfervation  inthefe  matters  as  to  be 
convinced,  that  no  great  expectations  can  be  for- 
med of  a  boy,  who  is  audacious  and  forward. 

XXXIV.  I  fay  then,  that  various  individuals 
of  our  fex,  may  be  obferved  to  poiTefs  the  fine 
qualities  which  enoble  the  other,  though  not  with 
the  fame  frequency  ;  but  this  by  no  means  inclines 
the  balance  in  our  favour,  becaufe,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  perfections  the  men  boafl  of,  being 
communicated  to  many  women,  have  equal  weight 
in  the  oppofite  fcale. 

SECT.    VL 

XXXV.  There  have  been  a  thoufand  examples 
of  princefres,who  were  expert  and  able  politicians. 
No  age  will  ever  forget  the  firft  woman,  whofe 
true  charailer  hiftory  developed  and  refcued 
from  the  obfcurity  of  fable :  1  mean  Semiramis, 

queca 
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queen  of  the  AfTyrians,  who  in  her  infancy  was 
nurfed  by  doves,  but  afterwards  foared  fuperior 
to  the  eagles :    (he  not  only  knew  how  to  make 
herfelf  blindly  obeyed  by  the  fubje61s  her  hufband 
had  left  her,  but  flie  alfo  made  fubjc(5ls  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  by  extending  her  con- 
queits,  (he  likewife  made  neighbours  of  the  moil 
diftant  ones.      Her  empire  extended  on  one  fide 
to  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  other  to  India.     Nor  can 
Artemifia,  queen  of  Caria,  be  forgotten,  who  not 
only  maintained,  during  her  long  widowhood,  the 
refpe^l  and  adoration  of  that  kingdom ;  but,  being 
invaded  by  the  Rhodians,  (he,  in  her  own  terri- 
tories, by  two  fmgular  ftratagenis,with  two  attacks 
only  deflroyed  the  troops  of  her  enemies  ;   and, 
palling  fuddenly  from  the  defenfive  to  the  offen- 
five,  (he  invaded  them  in  her  turn,  and  conquered 
and  triumphed  over  the  iiland  of  Rhodes.  The  two 
Afpafias  alfo  will  be  ever  remembered,  to  whofe 
admirable  management,  Pericles  the  hufband  of 
one  of  them,  and  Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darius  Notho, 
gallant  of  the  other,  happily  and  fuccefsfuily,  con- 
fided the  government  of  their  dates ;  as  will  like- 
wife  the  moft  prudent  Phile,  daughter  of   Anti- 
pater,  whom,  while  (he  was  a  child,  her  father  ad- 
vlfed  withconcerning  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  and  who  afterwards,  by  her 
wife  flratagems  and  great  addrefs,  extricated  her 
hufband,  the  precipitate  and  flighty  Deirjetrius, 
P  3  from 
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from  a  thoaland  diiHculties.  Livia,  of  fertile  in- 
Yenrion,  whofe  fubtiie  cunning  feems  to  have 
been  too  deep  for  the  penetration  of  Auguflus,  is 
another  inftance  of  female  ability,  for  flie  could 
never  have  had  iuch  dominion  over  his  mind,  if 
he  had  knov/n  her.  i  he  fagacious  Agrippina  is 
likewiie  another,  although  her  arts,  as  Ihe  un- 
happily employed  them  in  promoting  her  fon  Nero 
to  the  throne,  were  fatal  to  herfelf  and  the  vporld. 
Amalethunfa  alfo,  is  well  deferving  of  being  reck- 
oned among  the  women  of  great  talents,  in  whom, 
her  underftanding  all  the  languages  of  every  na- 
tion (ubject  to  the  Roman  empire, was  efteemed  an 
inferior  accomplifhmentjcom.pared  to  the  great ildil 
and  addrefs,  which  fnQ  difplayed  in  governing  the 
fl:ate  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Athalaritus. 

XXXVI.  Nor,  pafTmg  over  miany  others,  and 
approaching  nearer  to  our  own  times,  fhould  we 
ever  forget  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  whofe  com- 
pofition,  the  influx  of  the  three  Graces  concurred 
equally  with  that  of  the  three  Furies.  Her  con- 
duct as  a  fovereign,  would  ever  remain  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  if  her  vices  weie  not  fo  inter- 
woven with  Iier  maxims  of  government, as  to  make 
it  impolTible  to  fcparate  them  •,  and  her  political 
image,will  everprefeui  itfelftopoflerity, coloured, 
•or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  fiained  and  blemilh- 
ed  with  the  biood  of  the  innocent  Mary  Stewart, 

queen 
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queen  of  Scots.  Neither  (hould  we  forget  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis,  queen  of  France,  whofe  faga- 
city  in  negotiating  and  maintaining  a  balance  be- 
tween the  oppofite  parties  of  Calvinifts  and  Ca- 
tholics, in  order  to  fave  the  crown  from  a  preci- 
pice, refembled  the  dexterity  of  a  rope-dancer, 
who,  mounted  on  a  cord,  by  his  ready  art  and  ad- 
drefs  at  poifing  himfelf  with  the  weights  at  the 
ends  of  his  poles,  fecures  himfelf  from  falling,  and 
delights  and  amufes  the  fpeclators,  by  difplaying 
the  rifque,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  dextroufly  a- 
voids  the  danger.  Our  own  queen  IfabellajWould 
not  have  been  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  adminiflration  and  government,  if,  inftead 
of  a  queen  confort,  Ihe  had  been  a  qneen-regent. 
Under  all  this  difadvantage,  when  proper  occa- 
fions  prefented  themfelves,  ftie  manifefted  by  her 
actions,  that  flie  was  a  woman  of  confummate  pru- 
dence and  ability  ;  and  Lawrance  Beyerlink  in  his 
eulogium  of  her,  fays,  that  no  great  thing  was 
done  in  her  time,  in  which  (he  did  not  aflill:,  or 
was  wholly  the  author  of.  ^id  magni  m  regno, 
fine  ilia,  imo  nifi  per  illam  fere  geftu?n  eft?  At  lead 
the  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  which  was  an 
event  the  moll  glorious  for  Spain  that  had  fallen 
out  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  would  certainly 
never  have  been  effected  or  accomplilhed,  butfor 
the  magnanimity  of  Ifabella,  who  difpelled  the 
fears,  and  vanquifhed  the  Qoth  of  Ferdinand. 
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XXXVil.  lii  fine,  -and  what  feems  to  have 
more  weight  than  all  the  refl,  h  appears  to  me, 
although*!  am  npt  very  certain  of  the  computa- 
tion, luat  among  the  queens  who  have  reigned  for 
any  length  of  time  as  abfolute  fovcreigns,  the 
greatefi:  part  of  them,  have  been  celebrated  in  hif- 
tory  for  excellent  governors.  But  the  poor  wo- 
men, are  flill  lb  unhappy,  as  always  to  have 
trur'iped  up  agair.ft  this  train  of  illuftrious  ex- 
amples, a  Brunequilda,  a  Fredegund;i,  the  twq 
Joans  of  Naples,  and  a  few  others  ;  but,  by  the 
vay,  the  two  iirll:,  although  they  abounded  ii^ 
jnifchief,  did  not  vv^ant  underflanding. 

XXXVIII.  Nor  Is  the  world  fo  unlverfally  per^ 
fuaded  as  fome  may  think,  that  a  crown  does  not 
fit  well  on  the  head  of  a  woman,  becaufe  in  an 
jfland  or  peninfula,  which  is  formed  by  the  Nile 
in  Ethiopia,  called  Meroe,  women,  according  to 
the  teflimony  of  Pliny,  reigned  for  many  fuccef- 
five  ages.     Father  Cornelius  Alapide,  fpeaking  of 
Saba,  who  Vv^as  one  of    their   queens,  fuppofes, 
that  her  empire  extended  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  Meroe,  and  that  it  might  pofTibly  comprehend 
the  greased  part  of  i'  thiopia,  grounding  his  opi- 
nion,   npon  dn  expreffion    of  our   Saviour,  who 
called  her  Q^icen  of  the  Sourh,which  words  feem- 
ed  to  imply,   that  (he  pofTcfled  vafl:  dominions  in 
^hat  quarter.  Thomas  Cornelius  alfo  tells  us,  that 

authors 
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authors  were  not  wanting,  who  aflerted,  that 
Meroe  was  bigger  than  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  if  fo,  the  territories  of  thofe  queens  were 
not  very  confined,  though  they  did  not  extend  be-- 
yond  the  limits  of  Meroe.  Ariflotle  (Lib.  2. 
Polit.  Cap.  7,)  fays,  that  among  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  women  had  a  great  fliare  in  the  political 
government ;  and  that  their  being  allowed  it,  is 
agreeable  to  the  laws  given  them  by  Licurgus. 

XXXIX.  In  Borneo  alfo,  according  to  the  re^ 
lation  ot  Mandeil  >,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  Olearius,  the  women  reign,  and 
their  hufbands  enjoy  no  other  privilege,  than  that 
of  being  their  moil  dignified  fubjei^s.      In  the 
ifland  of  Formofa,  fituated  in  the  louthern  pare 
of  the  Chinefe  fea,  thofe  idolaters  who  inhabit  it, 
have  fucti  confidence  in  the  prudent  conduct  of 
the  women,  that  the  Sacerdotal  function,  toge- 
ther with  every  thing  which  relates  to  religious 
matters,  is   conhded  wholly  to   them  ;  and  that, 
with  regard  to  politics,  they  enjoy  a  power  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  fenacors,  rhev  being  confidered 
as  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  their  deities, 

XL.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  ordinary 
practice  of  nations  is  molf  conrormable  to  reafon, 
as  it  correfponds  b^fl  with  the  aivine  decree  no- 
tified to  our  tirlt  mother  in  f  aradife,  and  to  all 

her 
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her  daughters  in  her  name,  which  enjoins  a  fub- 
je£lion  to  the  men  •,  and  we  flioutd  only  correif! 
the  impatience,  which  many  people  (hew  at  fub- 
mitting  to  female  government,  when  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  they  ihould  obey ;  and  we 
Ihould  alfo  bridle  that  extravagant  eflimation  for 
oar  own  fex,  which  carries  us  fuch  lengths,  as  to 
prefer  the  government  of  a  weak  child,  to  that  of 
an  able  and  experienced  woman.  The  antient 
Perfians  were  drawn  by  this  prepoflelTion  to  fuch 
a  ridiculous  extreme,  that  the  widow  of  one  of 
their  princes  happening  to  be  left  with  child  at 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  and  being  advifed  by 
their  magi,  that  fhe  had  conceived  a  male,  they 
crowned  the  belly  of  the  queen,  and  before  it 
was  born,  proclaimed  thefcetus  king  by  the  name 
of  Sapor. 

SECT.      VII. 

XLI.  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  political 
prudence  only,  in  the  difcuffion  of  which  point, 
we  have  contented  ourfelves  with  a  few  examples, 
and  have  omitted  the  many.  It  is  needlefs  to  in- 
fifl  on  the  ability  of  women  in  point  of  ceconomi- 
cal  prud-nce,  as  every  day's  experience  exhibits 
to  us,  houfes  and  families  extremely  well  governed 
by  women,  and  very  badly  governed  by  men. 

LXII.  We 
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XLII.  We  (hall  next  proceed  to  con (ider  refo- 
Intion  as  a  property,  which  the  men  look  upon  as 
peculiarly  annexed  to,  or  infeparable  from,  their 
own  fex.  I  admit  that  heavenhas  endowed  them  in 
comparifon  to  thewomen,withaquadruple  portion 
of  this  ingredient ;  but  not  thar  it  was  given  them 
as  an  exempt  property,  peculiarly  annexed  to,  and 
belonging  to  their  fex  only,  and  that  the  other  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  leaft  participation  of  it. 

XLIII.  Not  an  age  has  palTed,  which  has  not 
been  ennobled  and  graced  by  women  of  eminence 
and  worth ;  and  without  dwelling  on  the  heroines 
of  Scripture,  and  the  martyrs  to  the  law  of  grace, 
becaul'e  a£lions,  which  are  aided  by  the  efpecial 
intervention  of  a  fupernaturalhand,  (hould  be  at- 
tributed to  the  divine  power,  and  not  to  any  na- 
tural virtue,  or  faculty  of  a  fex  :  I  fay,  without 
having  recourfe  to  thefe  fort  of  examples,  women 
of  heroic  valour,  prefentihemielves  to  the  memory 
in  crouds  ;  and  after  the  Semiramis's,  the  Arta- 
miifas,  theThomyris,  the  Zenobias,  theje  appears 
an  Aretaphila,  the  wife  of  Nicrotatus,  tne  fove- 
reign  of  Cyrcn«j  in  Libya,  in  whole  incomparably- 
generous  nature,  the  greatefl  fortitude  of  mind,  * 
the  mod  tender  love  of  her  country,  and  the  mod 
fubtileanddifcerningunderiia:)ding,contendedfor 
the  pre-eminence;  becaufcj  to  J^liverhc'  country 
from  the  violent  tyranny  of  her  huiband,  and  to 

revenge 
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revenge  the  murder,  which,  for  the  fake  of  pof- 
fefliiig  her    he  had  perpetrated  on  her  tirfl  con- 
fort,  the  madeherfelf  the  leader  of  a  confph'acy, 
and  deprived  Nicrotatus  of  the  kingdom  and  his 
life.      Leander,  who  inherited  all  his  brother's 
cruelty,   having  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  (be  had 
the  valour  and  addrefs  to  rid  the  world  of  this  fc- 
cond  tyrant  alfo;  crowning  in  the  end,  all  her  he- 
roic  aflions,  by  declining  to  accept  the  diadem, 
which  from  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  many  benef  t5 
(he  had  conferred  on  thern^  was  offered  to  her  by 
the  Cyreneans.    Denepetina,  the  daughter  of  thg 
great  Mithridates,and  the  infeparable  companion 
and  partner  of  her  father,  in  all  his  dangerous  un- 
dertakings and  projecls,  in  the  execution  of  which 
file  raanifefted  upon  every  occafion,  that  ftrength 
of  mind  and  body,  which  the  lingular  clrcumllance 
of  her  coming  into  the  world  with  double  rows  of 
teeth,  feems  to  have  foretold  at  her  birth  ;  after 
her  father  was  defeated  by  the  great  Pompey,  fhe 
w^as  (liut  up  and  befieged  in  a  caftle  by  Manlius 
Prifcus,  where, finding  it  impoilible  to  defend  her- 
felf,  fhe  deprived  herfelf  of  life,  to  avoid  fuffer- 
Jng  the  ignominy  of  being  made  a  Have.     An  Ar- 
ria,   the  wife  of   Cecinus  Peto,    whofe  hufband 
having  been  conceriied  in  the  confpiracy  of  Ca- 
milus  againfl  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  for  this 
crime  condemned  to  death  ;  and  fnc,  determined 
pot  to  oudivc  her  confort,  having  feveral  times 

tried 
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tried  in  vain  to  beat  her  head  to  pieces  agaiall  a 
wall,  procured  at  lafl:  to  be  introduced  to  her  huf- 
band  in  prifon,  where  fhe  extorted  from  him  a 
promife,  to  anticipate  with  his  own  hands  the 
work  of  the  executioner,  and,  by  way  of  encou- 
raging him  to  do  it,  immediately  transfixed  her 
own  bread  with  a  dagger.  -  An  Epponina,  upon 
her  hufoand  Julius  Sabinus  having  in  Gaul  arro- 
gated to  himfelf  the  title  of  C^far,  endured,  with 
rare  conftancy  and  fortitude,  unfpeakable  toils ; 
and  being  at  lad  condemned  to  death  by  Vefpa- 
fian,  (he  frankly  and  openly  told  him,  fne  (hould 
die  contented,  as  death  would  deprive  her  of  the 
difguft  of  feeing  fo  bad  an  emperor  as  him  on 
the  throne. 

XLIV.  And,  that  it  (hould  not  bethought  the 
latter  ages  are  inferior  to  the  antientones  in  refo- 
lute  and  courageous  women,  fee  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans prefent  herfelf,  and  Hand  forth  compleatly 
armed,  as  the  pillar,  which,  in  its  greateft  diftrefs, 
fupported  the  tottering  monarchy  of  France ;  which 
(he  did  fo  amazingly,  that  the  Englifh  and  French, 
who  were  as  oppofite  in  fentiments  as  in  arras, 
imputed  her  extraordinary  feats,  the  one  to  a  dia- 
bolical compad:,and  the  other  to  divine  afTidance. 
The  Englifti  perhaps  feigned  the  hrfl,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  throwing  an  odium  on  their  enemies ;  and 
ihofe  whohad  the  management  of  affairs  in  France,. 
P  7  fug. 
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fuggefled  the  other  politically;  for  it  was  of  vaft 
importance,  when  the  people  ?.nd  foldiers  were  fa 
greatly  difmayed,  to  raile  their  d ejected  fpirits,  by 
perfuading  them,  thnt  heaven  had  declared  itfelf 
their  ally,  and  introduced  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  a  damfel  of  perfpicuity  and  magnanimity, 
as  an  infpired  inftrument,  which  was  equal  to,  and 
capable  or  effecting  the  miraculous  fuccour,  A 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  in  the  fourteenth  century^^ 
in  her  own  perfon,  headed  an  army,  and  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  taking  king  Al- 
bertus  prifoner.  The  authors  of  thofe  times,  call 
her  the  fecond  Semiramis.  One  MaruUa,  a  native 
of  Lemnos,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  whea 
the  fortrcfs  of  Cochin  was  beficged,  upon  feeing 
her  father  ilain,  fnacched  up  his  fvvord  and  ihield; 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  whole  garrifon  to  fol- 
low her,  (he  put  herfelf  at  their  head,  and,  en- 
couraging them  by  her  example, charged  the  ene- 
my with  fuch  ardour,  that  fhe  drove  them  from 
their  trenches,  and  obliged  the  Bafha  Soliman  to 
ralfe  the  fiege :  which  action,  the  Venetian  general 
Loredano,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  place,  re- 
warded, by  permitting  her  tochufe  for  a  hufband, 
whichever  of  the  mod  illuilrious  captains  of  his 
army  ihe  liked  bed,  promifing  at  the  fame  time,  to 
fettle  on  her  and  her  confort,  a  fortune  luitable  to 
their  rank,  which  he  did  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
public. One  Blanca  de  llolTi,  the  wife  of  Baptifta 
I  Porta, 
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Porta,  a  Paduan  captain,  who,  after  defending 
valouroufly  a  poll  on  the  walls  of  Baffano,  a  for- 
trefs  in  the  march  of  Trefvina,  finding  the  place 
fuddenly  taken  by  treachery,  and  her  hufband 
made  prifoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant 
Ezelinus,  and  perceiving  (lie  had  no  means  left  to 
efcape  falling  a  vidlim  to  the  brutal  paffion  of  that 
ravifher,  who  was  furioufly  enamoured  with  her 
beauty  ;  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of  the  window  of 
an  upper  room  -,  but  being  afterwards,  againft  her 
inclination^  cured  of  the  bruifes  (he  received,  and 
enduring  with  anguilh  and  regret  under  that  op- 
preffive  barbarian,  the  fname  of  having  been 
forced,  Ihe,  to  relieve  the  bitternefs  of  her  grief, 
and  to  extricate  herfelf  from  continuing  in  a  flatc 
of  violation  to  her  conjugal  faith,  deprived  herfelf 
of  life  in  the  fepulchre  of  her  hufband,  which  for 
the  purpofe  of  doing  it  there  flie  had  caufed  to  be 
opened.  We  could  inftance  many  other  women 
of  heroic  courage,  and  particularize  the  occaflons 
on  which  they  exerted  it ;  but,  to  avoid  the  re« 
cital  appearing  prolix  or  tedious,  we  ihall  omit 
the  relation  of  them. 

XLV.  The  reafon  of  my  not  having  yet  men- 
tioned the  Amazons,  which  is  a  cafe  fo  applica- 
ble to  this  matter,  is,  becaufe  I  think  it  will  be 
better  to  treat  of  them  feparately.  Some  authors, 
in  oppofuion  to  many  others  who  affirm  it,  deny 

their 
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their  exiftence ;  but  without  engaging  in  this  dif^ 
pute,  we  mud  allow,  that  much  fable  has  been 
mixed  with  the  hiflory  of  the  Amazons  ;  fuch  as 
that  they  deftroyed  all  their  male  children  ;  that 
they  lived  in  a  total  ftate  of  feparatioa  from  the 
other  fex,  and  only  conforted  with  them  once  a 
year  for  the  fake  of  becoming  pregnant.  Of  a 
piece  with  thefe,  are  the  tales  of  their  encounters 
with  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  atid  the  fuccour  given 
to  affli^led  Troy  by  the  fierce  Penthefilea,  and 
perhaps  that  alfo,  of  the  vifitof  queen  Taleflris  to 
Alexander.  But  with  all  this,  againfl  the  tefti- 
mony  and  credit  of  fo  many  antient  authors,  it 
would  be  rafli  to  deny,  that  there  was  a  formi- 
dable body  of  warlike  women  in  Afia,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Amazons. 

XLVI,  But  in  cafe  this  fhould  be  denied,  in 
lieu  of  the  Afiatic  Amazonians  they  deprive  us  of, 
we  fhould  be  fupplied  with  another  fet,  drawn 
from  the  other  three  parts  of  the  globe,  ready  to 
fland  forth  and  take  their  places.  The  Spaniards 
difcovered  American  ones,  navigating  armed,  on 
the  river Maranon,which  isthelargeftin  theworld, 
and  to  which,  for  this  reafon,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  1  here  are  fame  of 
them  in  Africa,  in  a  province  of  the  empire  of 
Monomotapa  :  and,  it  is  faid,  they  are  the  beft 
foldiers  in  all  that  territory ;  there  are  not  wantingr 
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geographers,  who  made  Monomotapa  a  diflinft 
ftate  from  the  country  thefe  warlike  women  in- 
habit. 

XI.VII.  In  Europe,  although  in  no  part  of  it 
the  women  are  milicary  people  by  profeffion,  we 
may  venture  to  give  the  name  of  Amazons  to  thofe 
who  upon  different  occafions,  have  fought  in  fuch 
battalions  or  fquadrons,  as  have  defeated  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Such 
were  the  French  women  of  Beauvais,  who,  when 
that  city,  in  the  year  1742,  was  befieged  by  the 
Burgundians,  on  the  day  of  the  alTault,  united 
themfelves  together  under  the  condtifl  orcommand 
of  Joan  Hacheta,  and  vigorouily  repulfed  the 
enemy ;  their  captain  Hacheta,  having  with  her 
own  hands,  tumbled  the  perfon  headlong  from  the 
walls,  who  attempted  to  erecl  the  enemies  (landard 
there.  To  commemorate  this  tranfadlion,  they 
keep  an  annual  feftival  in  that  city,  and  the  women 
on  the  feaft-day,  have  the  fingular  privilege  of 
walking  in  procellion  before  the  men.  Such  alfo, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  illands  Echinadas, 
called  at  prefent  Bur-Solares,  celebrated  for  the 
yic^ory  of  LepantOj  which  was  gained  in  the  fea 
of  thefe  iflands.  The  year  antecedent  to  this  fa- 
mous battle,  theTurks  having  attacked  the  princ?- 
pal  ifiand,  the  Venetian  governor  Antonio  Balbo, 
and  all  the  raen^were  fo  terrified,  that  they  betook" 

Vol.  1L  Q^  ihen^- 
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themfelves  to  flight  in  the  night,  leaving  the  wo- 
men behind  them,  who,  at  the  inftance  of  a  prieft 
named  Antonio  Pvofoneo,  refolved  to  defend  the 
place  ;  and,  much  to  the  honour  of  their  own 
fex,  and  the  difgrace  of  ours,  they  really  did  de- 
fend it. 

N.  B.With  refpcd  to  the  women  who  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  themfelves,  we  do  not  mean  to  pro- 
pofe  their  refolution  as  examples  of  virtue,  bur 
only  to  exhibit  it,  as  a  vicious  excefs  of  fierce 
courage,  which  is  fufEcient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
intended. 

SECT.     Vlil. 

XL VIII.  After  all  this  recital  of  magnanimous 
women,  there  (lill  remains  fomething  to  be  faid  on 
aparcicuhir,whichthe  men  point  out  as  their  weak 
'fide,  and  with  refpe^l  to  which,  they  charge  them 
with  the  greatell  want  of  conftancy ;  that  is,  their 
not  being  firm  in  keeping  ^  fecret.  Cato  the  Cen- 
for  in  this  inflance,  would  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
ception whatever  with  regard  to  them,  and  con- 
demned the  trailing  a  fecret  to  any  woman,  be 
Ihe  who  (he  would,  as  one  of  the  greateft  errors  a 
man  could  run  into ;  but  Caco's  own  great  niece 
Porcia;  daughter  of  Cato  the  younger,  and  wife  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  gave  the  lie  to  this  afTertion,  flie 

having 
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having  obliged  her  hiifband^  to  confide  to  her  the 
grand  fecret  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Csefar,  by 
the  extraordinary  proof  ftie  exhibited  to  him  of 
her  valour  and  conftancy,  in  the  great  wound  (he 
voluntarily  gave  herfelf  with  a  knife  in  the  thigh. 

XLIX.  Pliny,  quoting  the  Magi  as  his  authors, 
tells  us,  that  the  heart  of  a  certain  bird,  applied 
to  the  bread  of  a  woman  when  fhe  is  afleep,  will 
make  her  reveal  all  her  fecrets.  And  in  another 
place,  he  fays,  the  tongue  of  a  certain  fnake  will 
have  the  fame  efFedl:.  The  magicians  being  ob- 
liged to  fearch  among  the  hidden  fecrets  of  Na- 
ture, for  keys  to  unlock  the  doors  of  their  hearts, 
is  no  proof,  of  the  womens  being  fo  ealily  brought 
to  reveal  what  has  been  confided  to  them.  But 
let  us  laugh  with  Pliny  atthefe  inventions;  and  let 
us  grant,  if  you  pleafe,  that  there  are  very  few 
women  flri^l  obfervers  of  a  fecret;  but,  in  return 
to  this,  it  is  confelTed  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
mod  experienced  politicians,  that  there  are  very 
few  men  alfo,  to  whom  you  can  confide  fecrets  of 
importance;  and  truly,  if  fuch  men  were  not  very 
fcarce  commodities,  princes  would  not  hold  them 
in  fuch  high  eftimation,  as  to  think  fcarce  any  of 
their  richeil  moveables  equal  to  them  in  value. 

L.  Nor  are  there  examples  wanting,  of  women 

of  invincible  conflancy  in  the  article  of  keeping  a 

Q^  2  fecret. 
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fecret.  Pythagoras,  when  he  found  himfelf  nea? 
dying,  delivered  all  his  writings,  in  which  were 
contained  the  mod  hidden  myfteriesof  hisphilo- 
fophy,  into  the  cuftody  of  his  prudent  and  duti- 
ful daughter  Damo  •,  dire^ing  her  at  the  fame  time, 
never  to  permit  them  to  be  publiflbed,  which  in- 
jundiion  fhe  fo  pun6luallyobeyed>  that,  even  when 
flie  found  herfelf  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and 
could  have  fold  thofe  books  for  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney, fhe  chofe  rather  to  endure  the  anguifli  and 
pinchings  of  want,  than  be  deficient  in  point  of 
the  confidence  repofed  in  her  by  her  father. 

LT.  The  magnanimous  Aretaphila,  whom  we 
liave  already  mentioned,  having  attempted  to  take 
away  the  life  of  her  hufband  by  a  poiforious 
draught  before  (he  entered  into  a  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  him, which  was  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  force  of  arms,  was  furprized  and  dete^ed  in  the 
fa£\,  and  being  put  to  the  torture  to  difcover  who 
were  her  comforters  and  abettors,  the  force  of  the 
torment  was  fo  far  from  extorting  the  fecret,  or 
depriving  her  of  the  pofleflion  of  herfelf,  or  the 
ufe  of  her  reafon,  that,  after  owning  (lie  intend- 
ed to  give  him  the  poifon,  (lie  had  the  addrcfs  to 
perfucide  the  tyrant  it  was  a  love-philrer,  and  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  of  increafmg  his  paflion  for 
her.  In  faft,  this  ingenious  fidlion  had  the  effev5l 
of  a  philter,  for  Nicotratus's  love  of  her  was  af- 
terwards 
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terwards  greatly  incrcafed  from  this  perfuafion, 
that  (lie,  who  was  felicitous  to  excite  in  him  an 
arduous  and  exceffive  defire  for  her,  could  not 
do  otherwife  than  entertain  a  fmcere  tendernefs 
and  affe^iion  for  him, 

LII.  In  the  confpiracy  fet  on  foot  by  Arifto- 
giton,  and  which  was  begun  to  be  executed,  by 
putting  to  death  Hipparchus,  the  brother  of  Hip- 
pias,  a  courtefan  woman,  who  had  been  trufted 
with  the  fecret,  and  knew  all  the  accomplices, 
was  put  to  the  torture ;  but  ilie,  to  convince  the 
tyrant  of  the  impolTibility  of  extorting  the  feerec 
from  her,  cut  her  tongue  afander  with  her  teeth, 
and  let  t(i€  end  drop  before  his  face, 

LIII.  When  the  firfl  indications  of  the  con- 
fpiracy of  Pifon  againft  Nero,  began  to  Ihew 
themfelves,  many  of  the  mod  iiluitrious  men  of 
Rome  (hrunk  under,  and  gave  way  to  the  rigour 
of  the  torture.  Lucan,  for  example,  difcovered 
his  own  mother  as  an  accomplice,  and  many 
others  their  mod  intimate  friends ;  and  there  was 
only  one  Epicharis,  an  ordinary  and  obfcure  wo- 
man, who  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  tranf- 
a6lion,  on  whom  neither  whips  nor  fire,  nor  all 
the  martyrdoms  they  could  invent,  had  power  to 
tear  from  her  breafl  the  lead  information. 

0^3  LIV. 
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LIV.  1  knew  a  certain  one  myfelf,  who,  being 
examined  by  the  torture,  touching  an  atrocious 
crime  which  had  been  committed  by  her  mafter 
and  miflrefs,  refilled  the  force  of  that  rigorous  teft, 
not  to  fave  herfelf,  but  only  tq  llcreen  them;  for 
fo  fmall  a  portion  of  the  fault  could  be  imputed  to 
her,  either  on  account  of  her  ignorance  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime,  or  from  her  having  afled 
by  the  command  of  others,  and  from  various  cir- 
cumilances  of  mitigation,  that  the  law  would  not 
have  condemned  her  to  a  punifhment,  any  thing 
comparable  to  the  feverity  of  that  llie  underwent. 

LV.  But  of  women,  from  whom  the  power  of 
torture  could  not  tear  the  fecrets  of  their  breads, 
the  examples  are  infinite.  I  heard  a  perfonwho 
had  been  ufed  to  airifl  upon  fuch  occafions  de- 
clare, that,  although  he  had  known  many  of  them, 
confefs,  rather  than  be  (tripped  naked  to  prepare 
them  for  the  execution  of  the  punifhment  of  the 
rack,  the  inflances  of  their  having  confelfed  af- 
ter undergoing  this  raarLyrdom  of  thcJr  modefty, 
were  very  rare.  A  truly  great  and  iliining  ex- 
cellence in  the  fex  this,  that  the  regard  for  their 
modeflv,  fn'-;uld  have  more  weight  with  them 
than  all  the  terrors  of  an  executioner. 

LVI.  I  do  rot  doubt,  but  this  parallel  I  have 

drawn  of  the  fcxes,  may  appear  to  many  fomewhat 

A  ''      '■  ■"  flattering 
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ilattering'to  the  women  ^  but  I  (hall  reply  to  thefe, 
that  Seneca,  whofe  rigid  SLoicifm  removes  all 
doubts  of  his  impartiality,  and  whofe  feverity  fets 
him  at  a  great  diftance  from  all  fufpicion  of  flat- 
tery, has  made  a  comparifon  not  a  jot  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  fide  of  the  women,  for  he  abfo- 
kueiy  aflerts  them  to  be  equal  to  the  men,  in  all 
the  valuable  natural  faculties  and  difpofitions. 
Thefe  are  his  words :  ^iis  autem  dicat,  naiuram 
maligne  cum  muUebribus  ingeniis  egiffe^  &  virtufes 
illarum  in  arBum  retraxiffe  ?  Far  illis  mihi  crede^ 
vigor  J  par  ad  honejia  (libeat)  facuUas  eft.  La- 
horem^  doloremque  ex  (zqiiofi  confuevere  patiimtur^ 
(in  Confol.  ad  Marciam.) 


SEC   T.     IX. 

LVII.  We  are  come  now  to  defend  the  great 
article  of  all,  which  is  the  queftion  of  the  under- 
flanding ;  and,  I  rauft  confefs,  if  my  reafon  does 
not  alTifl  me  in  arguing  this  point,  that  I  expect 
but  little  help  or  refource  from  authorities  ;  be- 
caufe  all  the  authors  who  have  touched  upon 
the  matter,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
particular  ones  only,  have  wrote  fo  much  on  the 
fide  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  they  almoft  uni- 
formly fpeak  of  the  underllandings  of  the  wo- 
men with  contempt. 

O4  LVIII. 
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LVllI.  And  truly,  I  might  reply  to  t^he  autho- 
rity of  the  oreateft  part  of  thefe  books,  with  the 
fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  inferred  by  Car- 
ducins  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  which  is  to  this 
eiTcct.  A  man  and  a  lion  travelling  together, 
tell  to  difpute  whether  lions  or  men  were  the 
braved  animals :  and  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
road,  they  came  to  a  fountain,  at  the  top  of 
which,  there  was  exhibited  carved  in  marble,  a 
man  tearing  a  lion  in  pieces;  upon  feeing  this, 
the  man  turned  Ihort  on  the  lion,  and  in  the  tone 
of  a  conqueror,  afked,  if  he  could  make  any  re- 
ply to  fo  convincing  an  argument ;  to  which  the 
lion  anfvvered  with  a  Imile,  this  is  very  pretty 
rcafoning  of  yours,  the  carving  was  defigned  and 
executed  by  a  man  *,  we  lions  are  none  of  us 
fculptors ;  if  we  had,  and  were  capable  of  doing 
this  fort  of  work,  I  will  venture  to  affure  you, 
the  reprefentation  would  have  been  made  quite 
the  reverfe  to  what  you  there  fee  it. 

LIX.  The  cafe  is,  they  were  men  who  wrote 
thofe  books,  in  \vhich  the  underftandings  of  the 
women  are  held  fo  cheap ;  had  they  been  written 
by  women,  the  men  would  have  been  placed  in 
the  inferior  clafs ;  and  there  has  not  been  want- 
ing a  woman,  who  has  done  fomething  of  this 
fort;  for  Lucrctia  Marinella,  a  learned  Venetian 
lady,    among   other   works   compofcd  a   book 

with 
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With  this  title,  The  Excellences  of  Women ^  com* 
pared  with  the  Defects  and  Vices  of  Men ;  the  fole 
obje6l  of  which,  was  to  prove  a  preference  of 
her  own  fex  to  ours.  The  learned  jefuit  John  of 
Carthagena  fiiys,  that  he  faw  and  read  this  book 
with  great  pleafure  at  Rome,  and  that  he  faw  it 
alfo  in  the  royal  library  at  Madrid  5  but  the  truth 
is,  that  neither  (he  nor  we  can  be  judges  in  this 
plea,becaufe  we  are  parties  to  the  fuit-,  and  there- 
fore the  fenrence  and  decifion  mufi:  be  confided  to 
the  angels,  who  being  of  no  fex,  are  impartial. 

LX.  And  in  the  firft  place,  thofe  who  hold 
the  underdandingof  women  infuch  contempt,  as 
hardly  to  allow  they  are  endued  with  more  than 
pure  inflinfi:,  are  unworthy  to  be  admitted  as 
parties  in  the  controverfy  ;  neither  are  thofe, 
who  maintain,  that  the  greateft  reach  of  a  wo- 
man's capacity,  does  not  extend  farther  than  to 
t]ualify  her  for  managing  a  hen-rooft. 

LXI.  Some  prelate,  who  is  quoted  by  Don 
Francifco  Manuel  in  his  Guide  to  Married  Peo* 
pie,  faid,  that  the  underitanding  of  the  moft 
knowing  womaa  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
ordering  how  a  chell  of  clean  linen  fhould  be 
packed.  Let  thofe  who  adhere  to  fuch  opinions, 
be  as  refpe£lable  as  they  will  in  other  points  of 
Tiew,  they  do  theuifelves  no  fort  of  credit  by  fuch 

declarations  s 
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declarations ;  for  the  moft  favourable  interpre- 
tation they  admit  of,  is,  that  they  were  intended 
as  hyperbolic  jokes.  It  is  a  h£t  of  public  noto- 
riety, that  there  have  been  women,  who  well  un- 
derftood  the  ordering  and  governing  religious 
communities,  and  alio  women,  who  are  equal  to 
the  government  and  dire6lion  of  whole  dates. 

LXIl.  Thefe  difcourfes  againft  the  women, 
are  the  works  of  fuperficial  men  ;  who,  feeing 
they  in  general  underftand  nothing  but  houfhold 
bulinefs,  which  is  commonly  the  only  thing  they 
are  infl:ru£ted  in,  or  employed  about,  are  apt  to 
infer  from  thence,  without  being  aware  that  they 
draw  the  inference  from  that  circumftance,  that 
they  are  unfit  for,  or  incapable  of  any  other  mat* 
ter.  The  moft  fhallow  logician  knows,  that  it  is 
not  a  valid  concluiion,  to  fuppofe  that  becaufe  a 
perfon  forbears  to  do  an  ad:,  that  he  is  unable  to 
do  it,  and  therefore,  from  the  women  in  general 
knowing  no  more,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that 
they  have  not  talents  to  comprehend  more. 

LXIII.  Nobody  underftands  radically  and  well, 
more  than  the  fabjefl  he  has  fiudied  ;  but  you 
cannot  deduce  from  hence,  without  incurring  the 
note  of  barbarifm,  that  his  ability  cxtem's  no  far- 
ther. Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia,  flates 
the  following  queftion  :  fuppofe  all  men  were  to 

dedicate 
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dedicate  themfelves  to  agriculture,  in  fo  clofe  and 
flrid  a  manner,  as  to  occafion  their  underftand- 
ing  nothing  eife;  would  this  be  a  foundation 
whereon  to  argue  and  infid,  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  underftanding  any  other  thing  ?  With 
the  Drufes,  a  people  of  Palaftine,  the  women  are 
ihe^only  repofitories  of  the  little  learning  that 
fubfifts  among  them,  for  almoli:  all  of  thefe  can 
read  and  write  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
little  literature  they  can  boaft  of,  is  treafured  up 
in  the  heads  of  the  women,  and  totally  hidden 
from  the  men,  who  devote  themfelves  folely  to 
agriculture,  war,  and  handy-craft  bufinefs.  If 
the  fame  cuflom  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  the 
women  would  undoubtedly  confider  the  men  as 
unfit  for^  or  incapable  of  literature,  in%hich 
light,  the  men  at  prefent  conQder  the  women  j 
and  as  fuch  a  judgment  would  certainly  be  er- 
roneous, in  the  fame  manner  is  that  miftaken, 
which  we  at  prefent  make,  becaufe  it  proceeds 
upoh  the  fame  principle. 

S  E  C  T.    X. 

LXIV.  And  perhaps  father  Malebranche  ad- 
opts the  fame  mode  of  reafoning;  for,  although 
he  was  much  more  benign  towards  the  women, 
and  in  his  art  of  invefligating  truth  acknow- 
ledges, that  in  the  faculty  of  difcerning  ienfible 
things,  they  are  known  to  have  the  advantage  of 

the 
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llie  men ;  dill  he  infifts,  they  are  much  inferior 
to  them  in  the  comprehenfion  of  abfiracl  ideas ; 
and  aillgns  as  the  reafon  of  it,  the  foftnefs  of 
their  brains.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  people 
fearch  for  thefe  phyfical  caufes,  and  after  Ibme 
experience,  when  they  are,  or  fancy  they  are  fure 
of  their  effecls,  apply  them  in  their  own  manner, 
to  fuit  their  own  doclrines.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  confequence  which  refuks  from  hence  is,  that 
the  author  himfclf  falls  into  the  fame  intelledtnal 
difeafe^  of  which  he  had  intended  to  cure  all 
mankind.  This  error^  is  produced  b}/  common 
pre-occupations,  and  principles  ill  confiJered  and 
digeilcd.  He  without  doubt  made  this  ludg- 
ment,  either  to  avoid  being  led  a\Vay  by  the 
common  opinion,  or  from  having  obferved,  that 
vvomen  of  ability,  or  thofe  who  are  reputed  fuch, 
reafon  with  more  facility^  and  talk  more  perti- 
nently than  the  men,  on  fuch  fubjefts  as  apper- 
tain to  fenfible  things,  and  with  no  lefs  precifion 
than  them  (if  in  fuch  cafes  they  do  not  obferfc 
a  total  filence)  on  abftracled  matters ;  but  this 
proceeds,  not  from  an  inequality  x)f  talents,  but 
from  a  difference  of  application  and  praclice. 
Women  employ  themfelves,  and  think  much 
more  than  the  men,  about  dainty  eatables,  fetting 
out  a  table,  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  other  things 
of  this  kind;  from  whence  it  happens,  that  they 
difcourfe  and  talk  of  them  more  pertinently,  aod 
with  greater  facility  than  thofe  of  the  other  fex. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  rare,  that  any  woman 
attends  to  queftions  of  theory,  or  bellows  the 
lead  thought  on  the  fubjed  of  abitrafl  ideas, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  feem  dull, 
when  the  converfation  turns  on  fuch  matters.  If 
you  obferve  them,  you  will  find,  that  women  who 
are  informed,  and  are  of  a  gay  caft,  and  who 
fometimes  take  pleafure  in  difcourling  on  the 
delicacies  of  platonic  love,  whenever  it  happens 
that  they  argue  with  the  men  on  this  point, 
they  greatly  out-do  even  the  moft  difcreet  ones, 
who  have  not  applied  themfelves  to  explore  thefe 
bagatels  of  fancy :  this  in  a  great  meafure  con- 
firms the  remarks  we  have  made  above. 

LXV.  In  general,  any  perfon  whatever,  be  his 
capacity  ever  fo  great,  will  appear  more  rude  than 
a  man. of  little  penetration,  if  he  talks  with  hira 
of  luch  matiers.as  the  other  has  had  experience  in 
and  he  has  never  applied  himfeif  to  underftand. 
A  labourer  in  husbandry,  whom  God  has  endow- 
ed with  a  mod  penetrating  genius,  which  is  no  un- 
common cafe,  if  it  happens  that  his  attention  has 
never  been  fixed  on  any  other  thing  but  his  work, 
would  appear  greatly  inferior  to  the  mod  heavy 
politician,  if  he  (liould  ever  chance  to  converfe 
with  him  about  reafons  of  date;  andrhemodwife 
politician,  if  he  is  merely  a  politician,  who  diould 
let  himfeif  to  talk  about  the  dlfpoiition  of  troops, 
and  the  fighting  of  battles,  would  utter  a  thou- 

fund 
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fand  abfurdities ;  infomuch,  that  if  a  man  ikilled 
in  military  affairs  was  to  hear  him,  he  would  be 
apt  to  conclude  he  was  mad,  as  Hannibal  thought 
the  great  Afiatic  orator  was,  who,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  king  Antiochus  and  him,  undertook  to 
argue  about  the  art  and  condud  of  war. 

LXVI.  It  happens  exa£lly  the  fame  in  the 
bufmefs  we  are  now  treating  of.  A  woman  of 
excellent  underftanding,  wbofe  thoughts  are 
conftantly  occupied  on  domeflic  managemem; 
and  the  care  of  her  houfe,  without  fcarce  ever 
hearing  matters  of  a  fuperior  nature  talked  of, 
or,  if  it  does  happen  that  Ihe  hears  any  fuch 
thing,  (lie  rarely  pays  much  attention  to  it :  her 
husband,  though  much  inferior  to  her  in  talents, 
converfes  frequently  abroad  with  able  men  of  va- 
rious profellions,  by  communicating  with  whom, 
he  acquires  variety  of  knowledge,  or  he  enters 
into  public  bufmefs,  and  receives  important  infor- 
mation. In{lru(5led  in  this  manner,  if  it  happens 
at  any  time  that  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  thefe 
matters  are  talked  of,  flie,  who  by  the  means 
and  in  the  way  we  have  jufl  mentioned,  can 
gain  but  little  aid  or  affiHance,  if  flie  happens 
to  fpeak  jud:  what  occurs  to  her  on  the  fubje^l, 
from  the  want  of  inllru^llion,  mufl:  appear  a  little 
defe(Siive  in  point  of  knowledge,  let  her  be  ever 
fo  acute  and  penetrating.  Her  husband,  and  the 
o^ber^  who  hear  her,  conclude  from  thence,  that 

flic 
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fhe  Is  a  fool;  and  he  in  particular,  plumes  him- 
felf  on  his  fuperior  talents  and  abilities. 

LXVII.  As  it  fared  with  this  woman,  fo  it  fares 
with  an  infinity  of  others,  who,  though  they  may 
have  much  more  fenfe  than  the  men  they  happen 
to  be  in  company  with,  are  condemned  by  them 
as  unfit  to  reafon  on  any  kind  of  fubje£l :  but  the 
truth  is,  that  their  not  being  able  to  reafon  at 
all,  or  their  reafoning  ill  on  fuch  matters,  does 
not  proceed  from  a  want  of  talents,  but  from  a 
want  of  being  properly  informed ;  and  without 
this  affiflance,  a  perfon,  endued  with  even  an 
angelic  underftanding,  could  not  difcourfe  perti- 
nently on  any  fubjeft  whatever.  The  men  at 
the  fame  time,  although  inferior  to  them  in  un- 
dcrftanding,  Ihine  and  triumph  over  them  with 
an  air  of  importance,  becaufe  they  happen  to  be 
better  provided  with  information. 

LXVIIL  Over  and  above  this  advantage  of  be- 
ing better  informed,  the  men  have  another, which 
is  of  great  moment,  to  wit,  that  they  are  much  ac- 
cuflomed  to  meditate,  difcourfe,  and  reafon  upon 
fuch  matters,  it  being  in  a  manner  their  daily 
praftice ;  while  the  women  hardly  ever  bcftow  a 
thought  on  them ;  on  which  account,  whenever 
tltefe  things  are  flatted  in  co^averfation,  the  mea 

are 
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are  prepared  to  talk  upon  them,  and  the  womea 
are  taken  by  farprize. 

LXIX.  Finally,  men,  by  their  reciprocal  com- 
munication with  each  other  upon  fuch  fubje6ls, 
gain  mutual  inftrudlionjCach  individual,  receiving 
lights  and  information  from  the  obfervations  and 
experience  of  thofe  we  converfe  with  ;  and 
therefore,  when  they  argue  upon  tbefe  matters, 
they  not  only  make  ufe  of  their  own  underftand- 
ings  and  improvements,  but  they  iikewife  avail 
themfelves  of  what  they  have  acquired  from  their 
neighbours  j  fo  that  many  times,  what  is  expreiTed 
and  explained  by  the  mouth  of  one  man,  is  not 
the  produce  of  one  underftanding  only,  but  of 
many.  The  women,  who  in  their  ordinary  con- 
verfations,  don't  difcourfe  on  thefe  fublime  quefti- 
ons,  but  rather  of  their  domeftic  amufements  and 
employments,  furnilh  to  each  other  no  reciprocal 
lights  or  afli (lance,  with  refped  to  thefe  great 
points ;  in  confequence  of  which,  whenever  they 
happen  to  be  prefent  when  fuch  fubje^ls  are  agi- 
tated, you  fhould  add  to  their  talking  unpre- 
pared, the  difadvantage,  of  each  of  them  being 
confined  to  the  ufe  of  no  more  than  their  owa 
proper  lights  and  ideas, 

LXX.  Thefe  advantages,  by  means  of  which^^ 
a  man  of  very  fhort  penetration,  may  fay  much 
more,  and  much  more  to  the  purpofe,  upon  noble 

fubjefls^ 
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fuhjee^?^  than  a  woman  of  great  perfplculty,  are 
of  fuch  momenr,  that  one  who  has  not  attended 
to  the  above  reflections^  if  he  ll:-ould  happen  to 
be  prefent  at  a  converfation  of  this  fort,  between 
a  very  keen  woman  and  a  very  heavy  man,  might 
be  apt  to  conckide,  that  he  was  a  difcreet  perfon^ 
and  (he  a  fooL 

LXXL  In  h^,  the  w^ant  of  thefe  rellefLion?, 
has  engendered  in  many  men,  and  fom.e  of  them 
in  other  refpe£i:s  wife  and  prudent  ones,  this  great 
tonterapt  for  the  underftanding  of  women  ;  but 
what  is  mod:  laughable  and  ridiculous,  they  have 
exclaimed  fo  much  and  fo  loudly  againfl  them, 
and  have  aOerted  with  fuch  confidence  the  po- 
verty and  fcantinefs  of  their  underitandings,  that 
many,  if  not  the  bulk  of  the  world,  have  beea 
idle  enough  to  believe  them. 

SECT.     XL 

LXXII.  And  it  feems  to  me,  that  hot  even 
thofe,  who  approaching  nearer  to  reafon,  admit, 
that  though  the  men  in  general  excel  the  women 
in  underftanding,  ftiil  own  there  are  wom.en  of  fo** 
lid  and  perfpicuous  parts ;  I  fay,' not  even  thefe 
have,  to  my  fatisfaclion,  eftabliflied  the  inequality 
in  point  of  underilanding  between  the  two  fexes. 
If  they  had  attended  to  the  circumflances  I  have 

VCL.  II.  R  before^ 
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before-mentioned,  and  which  frequently  occur, 
they  would  have  perceived,  that,  in  the  cafes  fpe- 
cified,  women,  of  much  better  underftandings 
than  the  men  they  converfed  with,  would  appear 
greatly  inferior  to  them. 

LXXIIL  Nor  do  I  conceive,  what  other  foun- 
dation this  pretended  inequality  can  be  built  on, 
than  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  equivocation 
and  faUibility  of  which,  I  have  juft  pointed  out. 
For  if  I  am  told,  the  thing  has  been  demonftrated 
by  experience,  1  am  prepared  with  a  reply,  and 
fliall  anfwer,  that  the  experience  they  alledge  is 
deceitful,  and  that  I  have  expofed  its  fallacy  in 
many  inftances ;  befides  this,  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  experience,  I  (liall  cite  two  witneffes 
of  great  credit  in  favour  of  the  women.  The 
firfl  is,  the  fagacious  and  difcreet  Portugueze 
Don  Francifco  Manuel,  who  wrote  a  little  trea- 
tife,  called,  A  Guide  to  Married  People. 

LXXIV.  In  this  Cavalier,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  defired  concur,  to  make  his  vote  of  fin- 
gular  weight  in  the  queftion  we  are  treating  of; 
becaufe,  in  addition  to  his  being  a  man  of  remark- 
able knowledii[e  and  information, he  had  travelled 
through  many  countries,  where  he  was  generally 
charged  with  and  negotiated  important  concerns; 
in  confequencc  of  which,  and  by  means  of  his 
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elevated  genius  and  courteous  deportment,  he 
had  opportunities  of  being  introduced  to,  and 
converfing  with,  ladies  of  rank  and  fafliion  in 
all  places,  as  may  be  feen  by  his  writings. 

LXXV.  It  appears  by  this  author,  that,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  confidering  the  women  as  equal  to  the 
men  in  their  intellectual  capacities,  he  inclines  to 
allow  them  feme  advantage  over  the  other  fex  in 
this  particular.     In  the  book  before  quoted,  fol. 
73,  after  reciting,  that  the  general  opinion  with 
.  refpedl  to  the  women  is  otherwife;  he  fays,  /  am  of 
a  different  fentiment, and  a?n  cert ain^  that  many  zvg- 
men  are  exceedingly  judicious  and  fenfible^  I  having 
feen  and  converfed  with  abundance  of  fuch,  both  in 
Spain  and  other  countries ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
thaty  on  account  of  their  having  the  advantage  of 
us  in  quicknefs  of  perception,  and  readinefs  of  re^ 
partee,  it  is  necejfary  to  ufe  great  caution  in  talking 
with  them  :    and   a  little  lower  he  fpeaks  thus ; 
although  it  would  be  unjuH:  to  difpute  the  purity 
of  the  metal  with  which  Nature  formed  their  un- 
derdandings,  we  may  neverthelefs  take  precau- 
tion to  fave  and  guard  them,  in  fituations  where 
they  may  be  led  into  danger,  and  ourfelves  may 
be  injured.     The  teftimony  of  this  author,  as  I 
have  before  faid,  is  of  great  weight,  becaufe  to 
his  great  experience  and  difcretion,  we  may  add, 
that  in  the  treatife  we  have  quoted,  he  is  not  very 
R  2  favourable 
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favourable  to  the  women  •,  and  even  at  the  end 
of  ir,  he  does  not  fcruple,  nor  is  he  afliamed  to 
accufe  hunfeif  of  being  too  levere  upon  them. 

LXXVI.  The  fecond  evidence,  is  that  mod 
learned  Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Beliegarde,  a  man 
who  was  alfo  ufed  to  courts,  and  learned  hi  is 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  the  great  theatre  of 
Paris.  This  author,  in  a  book  he  publlflied,  inti- 
tled,  Curious  Ohfervations  en  Literature  and  Mg- 
raliiy^  affirms,  that  the  minds  of  women,  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  all  forts  of 
fciences  and  arts,  and  alfo  every  kind  of  bufmefs^, 
are  in  no  manner  inferior  to  thofe  of  men.  I 
have  not  feen  this  author,  but  the  editors  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Trevoux,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1702,  quote  him  on  the  fubje^l.  The  author 
of  the  Journles  in  the  Coaches  of  Madrid  and  Al- 
cala,  who,  let  him  btwho  he  would,  was  a  man 
of  note,  maintains  the  fame  fen ti men t  (pag.  45); 
2;nd  father  Bufiier,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  in 
a  book  intitled,  An  Exa?7ii nation  of  vulgar  Freju-- 
dices,  which  he  wrote  exprefsly  for  the  purpole 
of  doing  it,  proves  the  faii-ie  thing. 


SECT.    XII. 

LXXVII.  Havin?  then  anfwered  the  arguments 
aliedged  to  be  built  upon  experience,  there  only 

remaiu'j. 
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remains^,  that  they  prove  to  us  the  pretended  in- 
equality by  fome  phyfical  reafon.  But  I  affirm  no 
fuch  can  be  aflignedjbecaufe  recourfe  can  only  be 
haJ  in  this  matter,  either  to  an  entative  inequality 
of  fouls,  to  a  dirtin6l  organization,  or  to  a  diffe- 
rent temperament  of  the  bodies  of  both  fexes. 

LXXVIII.  From  the  entative  inequality  of 
fouls,  nothing  cnn  be  deduced,  for  it  is  a  gene- 
rally-received opinion  among  philolophers,  that^ 
all  rational  fouls,  in  point  of  phyfical  perfedionj 
are  equal.  1  Vv'ell  know,  that  fome  quote  St. 
x^uilin  as  entertaining  an  oppoiite  fentiment,  in 
his  15th  book,  chap,  i^,  on  the  Trinity;  but  I 
cen'c  find,  that  St.  AuRin  in  that  chapter,  does 
even  (o  much  as  touch  upon  the  miatter.  I  know 
likewtfe,  that  the  faculty  of  Paris  condemned  a 
propoiiiion,  which  atErmed  the  foul  of  our  Lord 
Chrill  was  not  m.ore  perf eel  than  the  foul  of  the  trea- 
cherous Judas.  To  this  the  great  Scottifii  mafter 
anlwered,  that,  as  the  condemnation  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  holy  fee,  we  are  not  bound  to 
obferve  it.  In  ftridlnefs  this  is  fo  ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  right  that  fuch  a  propofition  fhould 
be  blotted  out  of  every  book  in  which  it  is 
found,  as  diifonant,  harili,  and  ofFenfive  to  weak 
people,  W'ho  in  fouls,. can't  diflinguifn  the  phjTi- 
cai  from  the  moral  ;  but  this  does  not  in  any 
R  3  manner 
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manner  affe^l  the  truth  of  the  general  opinion, 
which  aflents  to  a  total  phyfical  equality  of  fouls. 

LXXIX.  But  if  we  were  to  admit  of  an  enta- 
tive  inequality  of  fouls,  how  would  they  prove  to 
us,  or  make  us  believe,  that  God  chofe  the  bed 
for  the  men,  and  left  the  leaft-perfe^l-  for  the  wo- 
men ?  We  ought  rather  to  believe  in  this  matter, 
that  the  foul  of  holy  Mary  was  the  befl  which 
could  be  polFeffed  by  a  pure  creature  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  famous  Saurez  afEms,  that,  phyfically 
fpeaking,  it  was  moft  perfecl ;  fo  that  the  women 
may  be  firm  in  alTerting,  that  the  foul  is  neither 
mafculine  nor  feminine,  becaufe  fuch  an  alTertion 
is  well  founded. 

LXXX.  With  regard  to  organization,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  variation  of  it,  may 
greatly  vary  the  operations  of  the  foul ;  though 
we  don't  to  this  day  know,  w'hich  organization 
is  btft  fuited  to,  or  conduces  mod:  to,  dillinguiili- 
ing  and  reafoning  w^ell.  Ariftotle  pretends,  that 
thole  with  finall  heads  are  the  bed  reafoners,  a 
conjecture,  which  before  he  committed  it  to  wri- 
ting, he  took  care  fliould  correfpond  with  the 
meafure  of  his  own  head.  Others  give  their  vote 
in  favour  of  large  heads ;  thefe  we  may  con- 
clude, are  not  of  the  little-headed  race,  if  they 
had,  we  might  fuppofe  they  would  have  been  on 
the  fide  of  Aridotle.     Cardinal  S'frondati,  in  his 

Curfo 
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Curfo  Philorophico,  fays^  that  the  reafonuig  or- 
gans of  Cardinal  Richlieu  were  double,  to  which 
he  attributes  the  fignal  perfpicuity,  and  intellec- 
tual agility  of  that  minifter.     I  apprehend,  that 
he  mud  mean  double  in  magnitude,  and  not  in 
number,  for  that  would  be  monftrous  ;  and  this 
correfponds  with  what  many  others  fay,  that  the 
larger  the  brain  is  in  quantity,  the  better  people 
reafon,  which  they  coll e£l:  from  having  obferved, 
that  the   human  brain  is  bigger  in   proportion 
than  that  of  any  other  animal.     Martinez  and 
others,  in  their  books  of  anatomy,  excluding  the 
great  heads  and  the  little  ones,   maintain,  that 
thofe  of  the  middle  fize  are  the  beft  adapted  for 
the    operations   of  the    underftanding.     Thofe 
who  go  about  taking  meafure  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  compute  the  value  of  the 
foul,  may  fay  what  they  pleafe ;  but  experience 
iliews,  that  among  men  with  large  heads,  you 
will  find  fome  dupid,  and  others  ingenious,  and 
that  the  fame  thing  is  to  be  obferved  among 
thofe  with   fraall  ones.     If  a   difference  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  head  or  the  brain,  was  to  in- 
duce an   inequality  in  the  operations  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  we  ftiould  find  a  great  difference  in 
point  of  comprehenfion,  among  men  of  unequal 
itature,  becaufe  in  proportion  as  they  were  larger 
or  fmaller,  fo  would  their  fcuUs  and  brains  be  ; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  obfervation. 

R  4  LXXXL  But 
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LXXXL  But  with  all  this,  and  even  admitting 
whatPiiny  fays  to  be  true,  that  the  material  fub- 
itance  of  the  brain,  is  larger  in  men  than  it  is  in 
women^  touching  which  matter,  I  beg  leave  to 
fufpend  my  judgment,  till  theaifertion  is  affirmed 
by  fome  able  anatomifls  ;  but  I  fay,  admitting 
the  thing  to  be  true,  it  proves  nothing  ;  for  if 
the  comprehending  better,  was  to  be  governed 
by  this  material  exceeding  in  the  fubilance  of 
the  brain,  it  would  follow,  that  an  ingenious 
man,  fhould  have  forty  01)  fifty  times  more  brain 
than  an  ideot,  and  that  men  of  large  bulk  fliould 
be  people  of  much  more  perfpicuity  than  thofe 
of  fmall  feature,  as  we  muft  fuppofe  their  brains 
to  be  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ;  but  thofe,  he 
who  writes  this  can  perfuade  to  believe  it, 
fliould  return  him  thanks,  for  broaching  a  doc- 
trine fo  well  fuited  to  their  capacities, 

LXXXII.  I  agree  however,  that  the  greater  or 
]efs"degree  of  clearnefs,  or  facility  of  underfland- 
ing,  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  diffe- 
rence of  organization;  though  not  upon  a  fcniible 
different  organization  of  the  larger  parts,  but  up- 
on the  infenfible  different  one  of  the  moll  minute; 
parts,  fuch  as  the  different  texture  or  firmncfs  of 
the  mod:  fubtile  fibres,  or  the  freenefs  from  ob- 
|lru61ion,  or  clearnefs  of  the  delicate  paffages 
^hjTOUgh  which  the  animal  fpirits  circulate,  and 

alfo 
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alio  upon  the  teniion  and  eladiciry  of  the  mem- 
branes which  form  thofe  paiTages  ;  ahhough, 
we  can  know  nothing  about  whether  thefe  are 
different  in  men  and,  women,  nor  can  even  the 
anaton-iica]  fpcctacles^  pry  into  the  fecret,  or  alTift 
us  with  fuch  a  difcernmentor  difcovery  ;  neither 
can  the  Cartefians,  wiih  all  the  microfcopes  they 
are  capable  of  inventing,  explore,  whether  the 
pineal  gland,  which  they  ailign  as  the  feat  of 
the  foLil^  is  of  a  ditlerent  texture  in  woraen^ 
from  what  it  is  in  men. 

LXXXIILThat  a  different  fenfible  organization, 
does  not  produce  a  variety  in  the  rational  opera- 
tions, is  manifefl,  at  lead,  if  this  difference  is  not 
very  enormous-,  there  being  men  differently  orga- 
nized, who  are  of  equal  abiiiiies;  and  m*en  orga- 
nized as  nearly  alike  as  pofTible,  who,  wich  re- 
fpedl  to  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  are  very  diflimi- 
iar.  The  frigid  JEfop,  was  in  every  part  of  his 
body,  fo  deformed  and  ili-fbaped,  that  he  fcarce 
appeared  a  human  creature;  on  which  acioiinr, 
his  name  in  fucceeding  ages,  was  ufed  to  exprefs 
an  extreme  degree  of  deformity ;  with  all  this,  it 
is  well  known,  that  he  was  of  a  delicate  and  pe- 
netrating mind.  Socrates,  did  nor  dilTer  much 
from  i^fop  in  the  irregularity  of  his  make  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  antiquity  knew,  no  man  of  a 
clearer  or  better  underlfanding.  But  fuppoling 
we  were  to  admit,  that  a  ditfin^t  fenfible  organi- 

zatiou 
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zation  produced  a  diftin61  intellectual  ability, 
what  could  you  in  this  cafe  infer  from  it  ?  Why 
TiOthing,  becaufe  women  are  not  formed  differ- 
ently from  men  in  the  organs  which  adminifter 
to,  or  ailift  the  faculty  of  reafoning,  but  are  dif- 
linctly  formed  in  thofe  only,  which  Nature  has 
appropriated  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 

SECT.     XIIL 

LXXXIV.  Neither  in  the  difference  of  tempe- 
rament, can  be  founded  the  imagined  inferiority 
of  feminine  underftanding;  but  I  don't  deny,  that 
the  temperament  has  much  influence,  and  con- 
duces greatly  to  the  juftor  diforderly  exercife  of 
the  faculties  of  the  foul;  fo  far  from  it,  I  am  ra- 
ther perfuaded,  that  a  diflincSt  temperature,  occa- 
fions  more  variety  in  the  operations  of  thofe  fa- 
culties, than  a  different  organization:  for  there  is 
no  man, who  muff  not  have  experienced  in  himfelf, 
that,  according  as  his  mind  is  varioufly  difpofed, 
or  he  is  in  good  or  bad  fpiritSj  without  finding  the 
lead  bodily  alteration,  he  is  more  or  lefs  fit  for  all 
forts  of  operations  *,  with  all  this,  there  is  fcarce 
an  intemperance  that  offends  the  body,which  does 
not  at  the  fame  time,  more  or  lefs  diffurl)  the  func- 
tions of  the  foul  ;  but  what  fpecies  of  tempera- 
ment or  difpofition,  conduces  mod  to  undcriland- 
ing  or  reafoning  well,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain. 

LXXXV.  If 
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LXXXV.  If  this  point  is  to  be  fettled  by  the 
do£lrIne  of  Ariftotle,  we  might  conclude,  the  fe- 
minine temperament  is  bed  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pofe.   This  philofopher,  who  fubjeds  all  the  ef- 
feds  which  appear  in  the  extenfive  field  of  Nature, 
to  the  dominion  of  his  four  firfl  qualities,  fays, 
in  the  24th  Sed.  of  his  Problems,  quj^ft.  15,  that 
men  of  a  cold  temperament  have  better  intellects, 
and  reafon  better,  than  men  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ment ;    notwithilanding   which,  he  enters  upon 
the  fame  queflion,   with  fuppofing,  that  in  hot 
climates  the  men  are  more  ingenious  than  in  cold 
ones,  which  I   can   hardly  believe,  becaufe  it 
would  follow  from  thence,  that  the  Africans  are 
more  ingenious  than  the  Englifli  or  the  Dutch : 
but  purfuing  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and 
explaining  the  efficacy  of  the  qualities  by  the 
power  of  the  antiperaftis,  he  affirms,  that  in  the 
coldelt  countries  the  men  are  moft  ardent,  and  in 
the  hot  ones  m.ofl  cold.     EUni?n,  qui  fedes  frigid 
das  habent,  f rigor e  loci  ohjijientey  longe  calidiores^ 
quam  fuafint  natura^  redduntur.     He  thinks  peo- 
ple of  warm  confUtutions,   fo  much  inferior  to 
thofe  of  cool  ones  with  refpefl  to  their  reafoning 
powers,  that  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  the 
lad  compared  to  the  firfl,  are  like  men  whofe 
heads  are  turned  by  drinking  too  much  wine.  He 
proceeds  immediately  after  the  words  before-cited, 
thus :   Itaqite  vinolentis  admodumfimiles  ejfe  viden^ 
iuvy  nee  ingenio  valent  quo  profpiciant^  rerumqtie 

rationes 
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7'aiio?7cs  inqziirant.  This  philoibpher,  when  be 
ckfied  the  hor  and  frupid  together,  had  quite  for- 
got his  diiciple  Alexander,  though  he  not  only 
forgotj  but  bore  him  in  mind  at  the  fame  time  : 
for  it  13  very  certain,  that  he  wrote  the  greateft 
part  of  his  works,  after  Alexander,  on  account  of 
the  doubts  he  entertained  of  his  fidehty,  had  dif- 
carded  him;  and  after  i^.e  had  retired  ro  Athens, 
where  he  experienced  a  freih  difgull,  to  wit, 
being  witnefs  to  i^iexander's  fen.iing  \vitho';t  talc- 
ing the  lead  notice  of  him,  thirty  talents  0^  gold 
to  his  fchool-fciic;w  Xenocrates  as  a  gratuity;  but 
ic  is  doubtful,  whether  his  refentnient  carried  him 
fo  far,  as  toconfpire  with  Antipater  againfl  Alex- 
ander's Wic,  and  ro  confult  with  him  about  the 
beO:  method  of  carr)'ing  their  purpofe  into  exe- 
cution by  poifcn.  But  let  us  return  to  cor  fubjccf. 

LXXXVI.  The  fame  Ariflotle  teaches,  and  in 
this,  all  the  naturaiifLS  and  medical  people  agree 
with  him,  that  the  diiTimilarity  of  ten:iperament  in 
the  two  fexes,  confills,  in  the  men  being  hot  and 
dry,  and  in  the  women  being  cold  and  moid  : 
Efi  autem  vir  calidus,  &  ficciis^  iimlier  frigida^ 
humidaque,  Se6f.  5.  Quefl:.  26.  The  cold  tem- 
perament, in  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  being 
then  the  bell  adapted  for  reafoning,  and  the  hot 
the  oppofite,  the  women  being  cold,  and  the 
men  hot,  it  follows^  that  the  feminine  tempera- 
5  ment 
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ment  Is  better  fulted  to  comprehend  and  reafon 
well,  than  the  mafculine. 

LXXXVII.  This  proof  is  concluliv^e,  to  thofe 
who  believe  every  thing  Ariilotle  has  faid;  but  I 
proteil  for  myfelf,  that  it  has  not  the  lead  weight 
with  me  ;  for  I  neither  believe  that  the  geniufes 
are  better  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones,  nor 
that  men  of  cold  temperaments  are  more  ingeni- 
ous than  thofe  of  hot  ones  ;  and  much  lefs  do  I 
believe,  that  thofe  of  fiery  difpolitions  are  in  a 
manner  infenfible ;  and  as  to  the  pretended  power 
of  the  antiperaftis,  let  it  for  the  prefent  remain 
in  the  fcate  of  doubt,  which  is  annexed  to,  and 
infeparable  from  it. 

LXXXVIII.  Moiilure  and  drynefs,  are  the 
other  tv/o  diftincl  qualities  of  the  two  compoii- 
tions  or  temperaments ;  and  by  attending  to 
them,  it  may  alfo  be  inferred  from  the  doclrine 
of  Ariilotle,  that  the  women  are  more  perfpicu- 
ous  than  the  men.  Thofe  who  maintain,  that 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  the  brain,  the.  better 
the  faculty  of  the  underftanding,  found  their 
opinion,  upon  haying  been  taught,  that  a  man 
has  a  iaroer  brain  in  proportion  than  anv  other 
animal :  and  they  argue  thus,  Ariftotle  fays,  that 
m.an  is  of  a  more  humid  temperament  than  any 
Other  animal.     no?iio  omnmm  anhnantium  viaxlme 

hiimidus 
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humtdus  natura  eft.  Se(^"  5,  Qusefl.  7*  From 
hence,  if  it  may  be  inferred,  that  from  a  man's 
having  a  larger  brain  than  brutes,  is  to  be  im- 
puted his  having  more  underflanding ;  in  the 
fame  manner  it  may  be  inferred,  from  his  being 
more  moift  than  them,  as  humidity  is  productive 
of  knowledge,  that  he  knows  more.  A  woman 
then  is  of  a  more  humid  compofition  than  a  man, 
and  confequently  mufl  be  more  intelligent  than 
him. 

LXXXIX.  Although  this  argument  proves  no- 
thing, and  ought  only  to  be  ufed  by  way  of  retor- 
tion on  thofe  who  maintain  oppolite  opinions ;  for 
the  principles  on  which  fuch  conclufions  ard^ 
founded,  to  fpeak  liberally,  are  uncertain  and 
doubtful.  Who  told  Pliny,  that  the  brain  of  a 
man  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal  ? 
Has  any  one,  think  you,  undertaken  the  prolix 
labour  of  breaking  the  Umlls  of  the  whole  fenfi- 
tive  fpecies,  in  order  afterwards  to  weigh  their 
brains  I  Or  who  told  Ariflotle,  that  man  is  more 
humid  than  any  of  the  brute  creation  ?  Can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  this  philofopher  had  fqueezed 
them  all  in  a  prefs,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
quantity  of  moiflure  contained  in  each  ?  There 
feems  more  probability  in  fuppofmg,  that  cer- 
tain domeftic  brutes,  the  greateft  part  of  infefts, 
and  almofl  every  fpecies  of  fiQi,  are  more  humid 
than  men.  Nor  even  admitting  it  to  be  true,  that 

the 
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tlie  human  brain  is  larger  in  proportion  than  that 
of  any  other  animal,  could  it  be  inferred  from 
thence,  that  a  great  iliare  of  underllanding  in  the 
human  fpecies  is  the  effe£l  of  a  larger  portion  of 
brain.  A  man  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body, 
differs  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  his  make 
from  brutes,  but  an  excefs  of  thofe  parts  in  fome 
individuals,  does  not  argue  a  greater  degree  of 
excellence.  It  would  be  necelTary,  in  order  to 
make  thi*.  inference,  to  have  obferved,  that, 
among  the  brutes  themfelves,  thofe  which  had 
the  largefl  brains,  had  the  ftrougeil  or  befl:  in- 
ftin(rt ;  but  I  believe  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  if  it 
was,  a  total  want  of  perception  would  be  the 
confequence  of  a  total  lack  of  brain,  which  is 
not  fo ;  for,  according  to  Pliny,  there  are  many 
fenfitive  beings,  without  blood  and  without 
brains,  notwithitanding  which,  they  preferve 
theix  inftinft. 

SECT.    XIV. 

XC.  But  waiving  thefe  proofs,  which  proceed 
upon  Ariilotelic  do^lrines,  which  are  either  falfe 
or  uncertain,  and  which  on  this  account,  can  only 
be  ferviceabie  to  the  caufe  of  the  women,  by  way 
of  retorting  upon  thofe  rigid  partizans  of  Ariilo- 
t!e,  who  approve  of  all  iheir  mailer  has  faid  :  I 
fay,  waiving  thefe  proofs,  let  us, proceed  to  en- 
quire, if,  from  the  caufe  of  the  humidity  in  which 

a  woman 
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a  woman  exceeds  a  man,  there  can  be  deduced 
any  objection  to  her  intelle(ftual  aptitude.  On 
this  ground,  thofe  commonly  take  their  fland, 
who  are  defirous  of  proving  by  phyfical  argu- 
ments, the  inferiority  of  feminine  underflanding  ; 
and  their  reafoning  feems  to  have  an  air  of  pro- 
bability, becaufe  an  excefs  of  humour,  either  of 
itfelf,  or  by  means  of  the  vapour  it  attracts,  is 
apt  to  retard  the  courfe  of  the  animal  fpirits,  by 
occupying  in  part,  the  narrow  palTageg  through 
which  thefe  exceeding  fine  fubflances  flow. 

XCI.  But  with  all  this,  the  argument  is  evi- 
dently fallacious ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  would 
prove,  not  that  the  minds  of  women  were  lefs 
difcerning  than  thofe  of  men,  but  that  they  were 
more  flow  and  dull  of  comprehenfion  than  them, 
which  is  falfe  ;  for  mod  men  allow,  that  in  point 
of  quick nefs  they  have  the  advantage. 

XCII.  Further-,  many  men,  v/ho  are  keen, 
ready,  and  profound,  abound  with  habitual  de- 
Huxions  and  catarrhs,  which  are  caufed  by  a  quan- 
tity of  excrementitious  moiflure  coUeded  in  the 
iiiofl  remote  recefles  of  the  head,  and  within  the 
very  fubfiance  of  the  brain,  as  may  be  fcen  in 
Riberius,  where  he  treats  of  catarrhs.  The  cx- 
cefTive  humidity  of  the  brain  then,  does  not  ob- 
itru6l  the  ready  or  right  ufe  of  the  underfland- 
ing 5 
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Ihg ;  and  if  an  excrementitious  moiflure  does  not 
obftru^t  it,  much  lefs  can  a  natural  one  have  that 
efFea 

XCni.  Arid  as  a  reafon  why  a  natural  one  does 
riot  hinder  it,  we  may  add,  that,  according  to  the 
dodlrine  of  Pliny,  the  brain  of  a  man  is  more  hu-^ 
ttiid  than  that  of  every  other  living  creature ;  Sed 
homo  portione  ??iaximiwi  &  humidijfi/num.  Lib.  1 1^ 
Cap.  37.  Nor  is  it  credible,  that  Na'iiie  ihould 
place  in  an  organ  deflined  for  our  mcfi:  perfe6^ 
knowledge,  a  temperament,  capable  of  obftruft- 
ingjor  making  the  operations  of  our  reafon  flow  and 
defeftivc.  If  I  fhould  be  told,  that,  notwith-- 
ftanding  this  native  humidity,  in  which  the  braini 
of  man  exceeds  that  of  a  brute,  it  remains  tem- 
pered in  the  exa6l  proportion  which  is  beft  fuited 
to  the  operations  of  reafon^  and  that  the  humi- 
dity of  the  brain  of  a  woman  exceeds  that  pro- 
portion ;  I  anfwer,  even  fuppohilg  thathumidity^ 
by  means  of  its  natural  quality,  does  riot  obftru^lj 
nobody  knows  in  what  proportion,  or  to  what  de- 
gree, the  brain,  for  the  beft  exercifmg  its  func- 
tions lliould  be  moid ;  and  therefore  it  is  vague 
to  fay,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  ic  in  wo- 
men than  in  men,  or  in  men  than  in  women. 

XCIV.  There  may  be  oppofed  however,  to  this 

do-flrine  of  humidity,  the  opinion  of  many,  \\\\o 
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affirm,  that  the  humid  and  cloudy  countries  pro- 
duce heavy  dull  fpirits ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  the  bright  and  clear  countries,  are  born 
ingenious  and  fprightly  ones.  But  be  thofe  few  or 
many  who  fay  this,  they  fay  it  without  more  foun- 
dation, than  having  imagined,  the  clouds  of  the 
horizon  are  tranflated  to  the  fphere  of  the  brain ; 
as  if  in  rainy  countries,  the  opacity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  was  a  dark  fhade,  which  obfcured  the  foul, 
and  that  in  countries  which  are  blefled  with  a  fe- 
rene  fky,  the  greater  fplendor  of  the  day,  would 
communicate  greater  clearnefs  to  the  underdand- 
ing.They  might,  with  more  aptnefs  and  propriety, 
fay,  that  in  the  regions  which  are  mofl  bright 
and  clear,  the  objecls  being  more  vifible,  they, 
through  the  windows  of  the  eyes,  enter  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  they  diflracl:  the  foul,  and  rende"r 
it  lefs  fit  for  refle6lion  and  reafoning ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that,  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  we  find 
the  thread  of  our  reafon  the  lead  interupted,  and 
that  we  deduce  our  conclufions  with  more  firm- 
nefs  than  in  clear  day-light. 

XCV.  Let  thofe,  who  maintain  humid  regions 
to  be  ill-fuited  to  the  produflion  of  fubtile  men, 
cad  their  eyes  on  the  Venetians  and  the  Hol- 
landers, who  are  fome  of  the  mod  able  men  in 
Europe  :  the  fird  of  thefe,  dole  part  of  iheir  ter- 
ritories from  the  fifli ;  and  the  lad  may  be  faid  to 

live 
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live  in  lakes  and  bogs.  Even  here  in  Spain,  we 
have  anexampleof  this  fort  in  the  Aflurians/vvho, 
notwithftanding  they  inhabit  a  province,  the  mod 
befet  with  clouds,  and  the  mod  fubjeft  to  rain,  of 
any  in  the  whole  peninfula,  are  generally  reputed 
for  fubtile,  ready,  and  expert  people.  But  our 
wonder  at  this  will  lefTen,  if  we  coniider  the  bea- 
vers, who  live  almofl  continually  in  the  water, 
notwithftanding  which,  Nature  has  produced  no 
brutes  of  fo  noble  an  inftintl:,  nor  who  approach 
fo  near  to  men,  both  in  their  love  for  them,  and 
in  the  imitation  of  their  cuftoms :  for  you  may 
read  in  Conradus  Gefnero,  that  they  take  parti- 
cular care  of  their  aged  parents,  and  they  have 
.been  feen  to  dire£l  men  in  their  navigation,  and 
to  affift  them  in  fifhing  •,  and  there  has  fuch  an 
attention  been  obferved  in  them  to  the  dead,  that 
they  withdraw  and  conceal  the  carcaffes  of  their 
defundl  fpecies,  at  the  hazard  of  their  being  de<» 
voured  by  other  aquatic  beads. 

XCVI.  On  the  contrrry,  thofe  birds,  who  the 
greateft  part  of  their  time,  breathe  the  mod  fub- 
tile  pure  air,  and  the  mod  diveded  of  vapours, 
one  while  fleeting  on  the  winds,  and  at  other 
times  placing  themfelves  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, ought  to  be  more  fagacious  than  terref- 
trial  brutes  •,  which  is  not  the  cafe. 

S  2  XCVIL 
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XCVIT.  By  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  tTi'e 
Egyptians  iliould  be  the  keened  people  in  the 
worlds    becaufe    they  dwell  under  the  brighteit 
and  moil  ferene  ll^y  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
globe.  There  is  fcarce  a  cloud  pafles  over  Egypt 
in  the  courfe  of  a  year,   and  the  knd  would  be 
totally  barren,  if  k  was  not  refrelhed  and  ferti- 
lized by  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  and  although 
for  fome  ages,  antiquity  venerated  that  region  as 
the  feat  of  the  fclences,  which  is   manifefl   from 
Pythagoras,  Homer,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  phi- 
lofophers,  having  traveled   thither  to  improve 
theiT.felves  in  philofophy  and  the  n^athematics  ; 
this  does  not  prove,  that  they  were  more  fubtile 
and  ingenious  than  other  mortals,  but  rather, 
that  the  fciences  had  gone  wandering  about  the 
earth,  and  that  fometimes  they  took  their  ftations 
in  one  country,  and  at  others  in  another.     The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  valley  of  Liraai, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  country  do  not  know 
what  rain  is,  the  land  being  fertilized  by  a  light 
dew,  affifted  by  a  happy   temperament  of  air, 
which  is  neither  hot  nor  cold  ;   notwithflanding 
which,  the  natives  are  not  people  of  a  delicate  in- 
genuity, but  rather  the  contrary,  for  the  Pizarras 
found  them  more  eafy  to  be  fubdued  by  a  few 
ilratagems,    than  Cortez   found  the  Mexicans, 
with  all  the  arts  he  could  employ,  affifted  by  the 
whole  power  of  his  arms. 

XGVIIL 
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XCVin*  I  aii^  not  ignorant,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boeotia  were  antiently  looked  upon,  as 
a  mod  rude,  dull  people,  and  that  Bcsoticuin  Inge- 
T^mnzndBcBlicaSusy  were  proverbial  terras  of  con- 
tempt, and  ufed  to  exprefs  or  denote,  a  heavy 
ilupid  perfon  •,  and  alfo,  that  this  flupidity  was  at- 
tributed to  the  grofs  atmofphere,   loaded  with 
vapour,  which  prevails  in  that  country;  hence  the 
expreflion  of  Horace  in  one  of  his  epiftles :  Bceo- 
ticiim  in  craffo  jiirares  aere  natuiiu    But  I  believe, 
and  with  fome  foundation,  that  the  antients  quoted 
did  not   do  that  country  judice;    imputing  the 
ignorance  which  proceeded  from  want  of  appli- 
cation, to  the  want  of  capacity ;  and  Boeotia's 
lying  on  the  confines  of  Attica,  where  learning 
flouriflied,  feems  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion  •,  for 
it  is  hardly  probable,  that  within  fight  of  a  pro- 
vince, which  is  the  theatre  of  wifdom, you  fliould 
view  another,  which  is  a  colony  of  ignorance  and 
flupidity.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that 
Bceotia  has  produced  fome  geniufes  of  the  lirfl 
rate;   fuch  as  Pindar,  the  prince  of  Lyric  Poets, 
and  the  great  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
lord  Bacon,  was  full  equal  to  the  fir(t  men  of  an- 
tiquity ;    and  I  fufpedi-,  that  by  looking  back  to 
the  more  early  times  of  antiquity,  we  fliall  find  a 
period,  in  which  the  Boeotians,  ^n  their  culture  of 
the  arts  and  fciences,  excelled,  not  only  their 
neighbours,  but  all  the  other  tiations  of  Europe  ; 
S  2  becaufe 
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becaufe  Cadmus,  when  he  came  from  Phcenicia, 
was  the  firfl  who  introduced  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet into  Greece,  and  was  the  firtl  perfon  in 
Europe,  who  invented  the  art  of  writing  ;  and  we 
learn  from  hiflory,    that  he  fettled  in  Boeotia, 
where  he  founded  the  ciry  of  Thebes.      To  this 
may  be  added,    that  in  Poeotia  is  found  Mount 
Helicon,  dedicated  to  the  Mufes,  and  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  of  Heliconides ;  and  that 
from  this  mountain,  defcends  the  famous  Aga- 
nippe fountain,  confecrated  to  the  fame  fictitious 
deities,  the  water  of  which,   they  feign  to  have 
been  the  wine  of  the  poets,   which  enraptured 
and  infpired  them,  and  lighted  up  the  fire  of  en- 
thufiafm  in  their  brains.     It  feems  as  if  all  thefe 
fidions  could  have  no  other  origin,  than  poetry 
having  in   fome  former  time  fiourifhed  in  that 
region. 

XCIX.  But  admitting  the  Boeotians  by  nature 
to  be  rude  and  flupid,  how  can  it  be  proved,  that 
this  is  derived  from  the  humidity  of  the  country, 
and  not  from  fome  other  hidden  caufe ;  efpecially, 
when  we  fee  moid  or  damp  countries,  on  which 
this  fligma  is  not  fixed?  Let  humidity  then, be  ac- 
quitted of  the  falfe  accufation  which  has  been 
raifed  againft  it,  to  wit,  of  being  at  war  with,  and 
an  enemy  to  ingenuity  ;and  let  it  be  fettled,  that 
from  this  principle,  no  proof  can  be  deduced  to 
2  afcertain. 
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afcertain,  that  the  women  in  point  of  underfland- 
ing,  are  inferior  to  the  men. 

SECT.     XV. 

C.  Father  Malebranche,  reafons  in  another 
way,  and  denies  the  women  have  equal  underfland- 
ing  with  the  men,  on  account  of  their  brains 
being  more  foft  and  tender  than  thofe  of  the  other 
fex.  I  really  don't  know  whether  what  he  fup- 
pofes  about  this  greater  degree  of  foftnefs  be  true 
or  not,  but  I  have  read  two  treatifes  on  anatomy, 
and  did  not  find  the  lead  mention  of  it  in  either 
of  them.  Perhaps,  from  having  taken' it  for 
granted,  that  the  brains  of  women  were  more 
humid,  he  concluded  they  were  more  foft ;  but 
this  is  not  always  a  certain  confequence,  for  ice  is 
humid  and  not  foft,  and  melted  metal  is  foft,  but 
not  humid  ;  or  perhaps,  from  having  obfer ved  the 
women  were  of  a  more  foft  and  docile  difpofition 
than  men,  he  inferred,  that  in  their  material  cora- 
pofition  they  were  the  fame  ;  for  there  have  been 
people  fo  fuperficial,  as  to  form  ideas  upon  thefe 
fort  of  analogies,  which  afterwards,  for  want  of 
due  reflection,  have  been  adopted  by  perfons  of 
great  perfpicuity. 

CI.  But  taking  all  this  for  granted,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know,  how  a  greater  degree  of  foftnefs  in 

S  4.  the 
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the  brain,  produces  or  occafions,  an  imperfe<flion 
in  theunderftr.nding  ?  I  Ihouid  rather  think,  that; 
on  account  of  its  being  more  pliable  to  the  ira-: 
prelFion  of  the  ipirits,  it  would  be  an  inftrument: 
or  organ,  betcer  fuiced  or  adapted  to  mental  ope- 
ratioiiS.  This  argument,  is  llrengthened  by  the 
do(ftrine  of  the  author,  becaufe  he  fays  in  another 
place;,  the  vefliges  or  traceS;,  which  the  irapreffion 
of  the  animal  fpirits  leaves  on  the  brain,  ^re  the 
lines,  with  which  the  faculty  of  the  imagination, 
forms  on  it  the  effigies  of  objeds ;  and  the  larger 
or  more  diftin^  thefe  Tefliges  or  impreffions  are, 
the  greater  will  be  the  force  and  clearnefs,  with 
which  the  underftanding  mud  perceive  the  obje^ls. 
Cur  igitur  imaginatio  confiftat  in  fola  virtiUe,  qua 
mens  fihi  i?n(igines  obje£iorum  ejf'ormare  poieji^  eas 
imprimendoy  iit  ita  bquar,  fibris  cerebri,  certe  quo 
vejligia^  fpirituum  animaliinn^  qnczfunt  veliiti  ima- 
ginum  ill  arum  line  amenta  erunt  dijtintiiora,  &  graft- 
ciiora,  eo  fortius^  ^  dijlin^ikis  mens  objecla  ilia 
imaginabitur,  (Lib.  2.  de  Inquirenda  Veritate, 
part  I,  cap.  i.) 

CII.  Now  then,  it  being  admitted,  the  fofter  the 
brain  is,  with  greater  eafe  will  the  animal  fpirits 
make  imprcllions  on  it,  and  that,  for  the  fame 
realon,  the  vefHgcs  or  traces  will  be  larger  and 
more  difliuci: ;  they  will  make  them  with  greater 
cafe,  and  bigger,  becaufe  the  matter  refills  lefs; 

more 
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more  difl'n^l^  becaufe  the  fibres  Deing  fomewhat 
rigid,  rhcy  would,  by  means  of  their  elafticity, 
iDake  etForts  to  red  ore  theitifelves  to  their  former 
ftiape  and  pc-n.iion  ;  and  thus,  the  path  or  craces 
made  by  ihe  ccurle  of  the  animal  ipnits,  would 
be  very  faint,  if  not  quite  effaced.  The  fibres  of 
the  brain  of  a  woman,  being  then  more  flexible 
than  thofe  of  the  brain  of  a  man,  they  are  capa- 
'  ble  of  having  larger  and  more  diitinfi:  im.ages  im- 
prelTed  on  thern,  and  they  mult  confequently,  ac- 
cording to  this  dodrine,  perceive  objects  better 
than  men. 

cm.  But  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  admit, 
that  the  women  have  more  underftanding  than  the 
meni  I  only  mean  to  retort  on  father  Malebranche, 
the  doctrine,  from  which  he  pretends  to  infer 
the  advantage  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  men,  in  con- 
tradidlion  to  what  in  another  place,  he  himfelf  has 
alTerted.  My  own  opinion  of  the  matter  is,  that, 
by  fuch  fort  of  philofophical  reafoning,  you  may 
prove  every  thing,  when  in  reality  you  prove  no- 
thing. Every  one  philofophizes  in  his  own  mode, 
and  if  I  was  to  write  with  a  view  of  flattering,  or 
from  caprice  or  oftentation,  or  With  a  defign  of 
making  parade  of  my  ingenuity,  I  could  eafily, 
by  deducing  confequences  from  admitted  prin- 
ciples, elevate  the  under  (landings  of  the  women, 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  men,  by  many  degrees  ; 
7  but 
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but  this  is  not  ray  nature,  or  difpoiition  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  much  rather  propound  my  fenti- 
raents  with  fincerity ;  and  therefore  I  fay,  that 
neither  father  Malebranche,  nor  any  oiher  perfon, 
even  to  this  day,  has  known  the  pun^ual  actings, 
or  fpecific  manoeuvres,  by  which  the  organs  of  the 
head,  adminiilcr  to  the  faculties  of  the  foul.  We 
don't  know  as  yet,  hov;  fire  burns,  or  how  fnow 
occafions  cold,  although  they  are  things  which 
are  manifefl  to  our  fight  and  our  touch ;  and  would 
father  Malebranche,  and  the  other  Cartefians, 
perfuade  us,  that  they  have  regiftered  and  exa- 
mined all  that  pafTes  in  the  m.cfl  hidden  and  re- 
mote corners  of  the  cabinet  of  the  rational  foul  r 
Neither  do  thefe  maxims  appear  to  me  well 
founded,  which,  by  reducing  every  thing  to  me- 
chanical principles,  figure  to  us  the  fpirit,  (lamp- 
ing materially  the  images  of  objects  on  the  brain, 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  impreiTions  are  made  on 
copper  with  a  chiffeh  I  am  alfo  aware  of  the  fe- 
rious  difficulties,  that  are  attendant  on,  and  an- 
nexed to,  the  intentional  fpecies  of  Aridotle. 
But  what  is  the  refult  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that 
none  of  us  have  done  more,  than  juft  touch  the 
outfide  covering  of  Nature.  We  all  walk  blind- 
fold, and  he  is  the  moil  blind,  who  fancies  he 
perceives  things  with  the  greatefl  clearnefs,  and 
may  be  compared  to  a  fervant  of  Seneca,  named 
Harpa^la,  who  was  fo  infatuated,   after  having 

loll 
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loft  all  his  vifual  faculties,  and  having  become 
flone*blind,  as  to  fancy  he  could  fee.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  thofe  who  live  in  a  confidence,  that 
they  can  penetrate  and  look  into  Nature,  are  the 
moft  expofed  to  dangerous  errors;  becaufe  he 
■  who  walks  on  with  much  boldnefs,  having  but  a 
dim  light  to  guide  him,  runs  the  moft  hazard  of 
falling ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  furthefl:  from 
this  danger,  who  knowing  the  way  is  dark,  pro- 
ceeds with  caution. 

CIV.  But  granting  to  father  Mai  ebranche,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Cartelians,  that  the  reprefentation 
of  obje£i:s  to  the  mind,  is  made  by  means  of  thefe 
material  traces,  which^^  in  their  courfe,  the  fpirits 
imprefs  on  the  brain ;  what  follows  from  it  is,  that 
the  brains  of  women  being  fofter  than  thofe  of 
men,   the  marks,  on  account  of  the  pliability  of 
the  matter,  will  be  larger  and  more  diftind  in  the 
firft,  than  in  the  laft  -,    and  what  can  be  inferred 
from  this  ?  Why^  by  the  doctrine  of  father  Male- 
branche,  you  may  make  whichever  of  the  two 
following  inferences  you  like  beft,  either  that  the 
women  comprehend  better  than  the  men,  or  that 
they  do  not  comprehend  fo  w^ll.    The  firft,  may 
be  inferred  fi'om  the  place  we  a  little  before 
cited;  and  the  fecond,  becaufe  where  he  explains 
himfelf  with  regard  to  what  he  has  faid  againft 
the  women,  he  maintains,  that  the  excefTive  lively 
imaginations,     which  refulc  from   thefe   large 

S  6  images 
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images  or  impreflions,  are  unfavourable  to  the 
right  comprehenfion  of  obje61s.  Cum  enm  te^ 
nuiora  ohjeEla  higentcs  in  delicatis  cerebri  fihris 
excitent  nmtus^  in  ?nente  protinus  etiam  excitant 
fenfationes  ita  vividas^  ut  ijs  tota  occupetur.  Lib. 
2.  part  ii.  cap.  i. 

CV.  But  this  fecond  is  contrary  to  all  reafon, 
for  it  does  not  follow  from  this  doiflrine  of  large 
images,  that  fmall  ones  do  not  reprefent  objefla 
well,  for  in  fome  cafes  they  rather  conduce  to  re- 
prefent them  beft ;  atoms,  for  example,  being 
better  feen  through  a  microfcope  than  larger  bo- 
dies; and  livelinefs  of  imagination,  if  it  does  not 
extend  to  madnefs,  contributes  much  to  a  per- 
fpicuous  underflanding  of  things. 

CVI.  But,  in  reality,  from  this  greater  foftnefs 
of  the  brain,  it  cannot  be  deduced,  that  the  under- 
flandings  of  women  are  either  larger  or  fmaller, 
becaufe  you  cannot  infer  from  it,  that  the  impref- 
lions made  by  the  fpirits  on  the  organ,  are  bigger 
or  lefs;  which  is  the  principle,  from  whence  you 
mud  conclude  both  the  one  and  the  other  ;  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  it  feems  moft  probable,  that 
the  impulfe  of  the  fpirits  is  proportioned  to  the 
docility  of  the  matter,  and  thus,  that  fpirits  feebly 
impelled,  do  not  make  a  larger  imprefllon  on  a  foft 
brain,  than  that  which  is  made  on  a  more  firm  and 
tenfe  one,  by  fpirits  which  move  with  greater  force 

and 
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and  Impetuofity ;  in  the  fame  manner,  that  by  re- 
gulating the  force  of  your  hand,  you  may  make 
as  fuperficial  a  mark  with  a  tool  on  wax,  as  you 
may  on  lead.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is,  that 
from  this  fyflera  of  the  brains  of  women,  all  you 
can  infer  is,  that  the  corporeal  movements  in  them, 
are  lefs  vigorous  than  they  are  in  men ;  on  which 
account,  the  nerves  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
fibres  of  the  brain,  and  the  fpinal  marrow,  have 
lefs  power  in  women,  or  move  with  more  feeble 
impuifes  in  them  than  they  do  in  men  ;  but  not 
that  their  mental  operations  are  more  or  lefs 
perfecl. 

S  E  C  T^     XVI. 

CVII.  I  think  it  is  now  time  to  depart  from  the 
labyrinths  of  phyfics,  and  to  enter  on  the  open 
and  pleafing  plains  of  hiflory,  and  to  perfuade  by 
examples,  that  the  underftandings  of  the  women, 
are  not  inferior  to  tliofe  of  the  men,  even  for  the 
attainment  of  the  mofl:  difficult  fciences.  This  is 
the  bed  method,  which  can  be  fallen  upon  to  con- 
vince the  vulgar,  who  are  generally  more  influ- 
enced by  examples,  than  arguments.  To  recite 
all  that  occur,  would  be  tirefome,  and  therefore, 
1  Ihall  only  mention  fome  of  thofe  women,  who, 
in  thefe  latter  ages,  have  been  the  mod  eminently 
diftinguiihed  for  their  learning,  and  who  have 

flour  ilhed 
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flourifhed  in  our  own  country  Spain,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms. 

CVIII.  Spain,  which  ftrangers  hold  cheap  in 
this  particular,  has,  to  the  honour  of  literature, 
produced  many  women,  remarkably  eminent  for 
all  forts  of  learning.  The  principal  ones  are  the 
following. 

CIX.  Donna  Anna  de  Cervaton,  lady  of  honour 
to  the  Germanic  Queen  de  Fox,  fecond  wife  of 
Don  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;  ihe  was  a  mod  ce- 
lebrated woman,  but  more  fo  on  account  of  her 
learning  and  rare  talents,  than  for  her  uncommon 
beauty,  which  was  fo  ftriking,  that  (he  was  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  fin  eft  woman  about  the 
court.  In  Lucio  Marino  Siculo,  may  be  feen 
the  Latin  letters  which  that  author  wrote  her, 
and  the  lady's  anfwers  in  the  fame  idiom. 

ex.  Donna  Ifahel  de  Joya^  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  efteemed  a  woman  of  great  learning. 
It  is  told  of  her,  that  fhe  preached  in  the  church 
of  Barcelona,  to  the  amazement  of  a  great  con- 
courfe  of  auditors.  I  fuppofe  the  prelates  who 
permitted  it,  judged  that  the  injunftion  of  the  A- 
poflle,  which  in  the  Firft  Epiflle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, prohibits  women  to  fpeak  in  the  church, 
admitted  of  fome  exceptions,  in  the  fame  manner 

the 
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tlie  Injundlion  did,  which  prohibits  them  to  reach 
in  the  Epiflle  to  Timothy;  for  it  is  a  fac^,  thac 
Prifcilla,  who  was  the  companion  of  this  fame 
apoflle, taught  and  inf]:ru6led  Apollo  Pontonicusin 
the  evangelic  do6:rine,  as  appears  from  the  Acls 
of  the  Apoftles  ;  and  that  afterwards  paffing  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Ihe,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  cardinals,  much  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion,  explained  many  of  the  difficult  paiTages  in 
the  books  of  the  fubtile  Scotus ;  but  what  re- 
dounded moil  of  all  to  her  honour,  was  her  having 
converted  in  that  capital  of  the  world,  a  great 
number  of  Jews  to  the  catholic  faith. 

CXI.  Luifa  Sigea,  a  native  of  Toledo,  but  of 
French  extradlion,  befides  being  fkilled  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  found  literature,  was  ornamented  in  a 
fingular  manner,  with  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
for  flie  underftood  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  A- 
rabic,  and  Syriac ;  and  it  is  faid,  fhe  wrote  a  letter 
to  pope  Paul  III.  in  each  of  thefe  languages. 
Her  father,  Diego  Sigea,  being  afterwards  called 
to  the  court  of  Lifbon,  as  preceptor  to  Theodo- 
fius  of  Portugal  duke  of  Braganza;  the  infanta 
Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  the  king 
Don  Manuel,  and  of  his  third  wife,  Donna  Leo- 
nora of  Auftria,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  letters, 
took  much  pleafure  in  the  company  of  the  learned 
Sigea;  who  afterwards  married  with  Francifco  de 

Cuevas.' 
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Cuevas,  the  Lord  of  Villanafur,  and  a  cavalier  of 
BurgoS;,  from  which  marriage,  as  Don  Luis  Sala* 
zar  informs  us  in  his  hifiory  of  the  houfe  of  Far- 
neze,  there  defcended  a  fine  progeny,  which  are 
now  living  in  Cailile. 

CXIL  Donna  Oliva  Sabuco  de  Nantes,  a  native 
of  Alcaraz,  was  a  woman  of  fublime  penetration, 
and  of  an  elevated  genius,  eminent  for  her  know- 
ledge of  phyfical,  medicinal,  moral,  and  political 
matters,  as  may  be  feen  by  her  writings  ;  but  the 
thing  which  moft  iliuflrated  and  diftinguifhed  her, 
was  her  new  phifiological  fyftem,  where,  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  antients,  (he  maintained,  that  it 
is  not  the  blood  which  invigorates  the  body,  but 
a  white  fluid  iffuing  from  the  brain,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  nervous  fyftem ;  and  (he  attributes 
almoft  all  diforders  to  this  vital  dew  being  vitiated. 
This  fyftem,  which  the  incuriofity  of  Spain  neg- 
ledled,  the  curiofity  of  England  embraced  with  ea- 
gernefs,  and  now  we  receive  from  the  hands  of 
ftrangers  as  their  invention,  that,  which  in  reality 
was  originally  our  own.  Fatal  genius  of  Spaniards,- 
who,  in  order  that  what  is  produced  in  their  own 
country  ftiould  feem  pleating  to  them,  muft  have  it 
firft  monopolized  by  ftrangers,  and  afterwards  by 
thofe  ftrangers  fold  to  them  again.  It  feems  alfo, 
that  this  great  woman  was  beforehand  with  Renard 
Defcartes,  in  broaching  the  opinion,  that  the  brainf 

was 
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^as  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul,  rhoiigh  fbe  did 
hot,  like  Defcartes,  confine  its  habn.j'^lon  to  the 
pineal  gland  only,  but  fuppofed  ir  to  occupy  the 
whole  (ubllancee  The  confidence  which  Dcnna 
Olivia  had  in  her  own  abilities  to  defend  her  fm- 
gular  opinions,  was  fucb,;  that  in  an  epiille-dedi- 
catory  addreifed  to  count  Barajas,  prefi5ent  of 
Caftilcj  Ihe  intreats  him  tb  ufe  his  authority,  to 
convene  together  the  moft  learned  nitural  philo- 
fophers,  and  dodlors  of  medicine  in  Spain,  and 
that  fhe  would  undertake  to  convince  them,  that 
the  phyfics,  and  medicinal  doctrines,  which  were 
taught  in  the  fchools,  went  all  on  erroneous  prin* 
diples.     She  flouriHied  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

CXill.  Donna  Bernarda  Ferreyra^  a  Portuguefe 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Don  Ignatio  Ferreyra,  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  befides  knowing 
and  fpeaking  with  eafe  various  languages,  under- 
ilood  poetry,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  and  the  ma- 
thematics. She  left  many  poetical  writings ;  and 
our  famous  Lopez  de  Vega,  had  fuch  a  veneration 
for  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  lady,  that  he' 
dedicated  to  her  his  elegy,  intituled  La  Philis, 

CXIV.  Donna  Juana  Morclla,  a  native  of  Bar- 
celona, was  a  woman  of  wonderful  learning.  Her 
father  having  killed  a  man,  was  ohUged  to  fly,  and 
tarried  her  with  him  into  Lyons  in  France,  where 
Vol.  II.  T      '  this 
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this  extraordinary  child,  betaking  herfelf  to  fludy;, 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  (which  was  in  the  year  1607)  fhe  defended 
conclufions  in  philofophy  pubhcly,  which  fhe  af- 
terwards committed  to  writing,  and  dedicated  to 
IVlargaret  of  Auilria,  queen  of  Spain.  At  the 
age  of  feventeen,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Guidon  Patin,  who  lived  at  that  time,  ihe  entered 
upon  public  difputations  in  the  jefuits  college  at 
Lyons.  She  underflood  philofophy,  mufic,  and 
jurifprudence,  and  it  is  faid,  that  Ihe  fpoke  four- 
teen languages.  She  took  the  veil,  in  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  faint  Praexedis  at  Avignon. 

CXV.  The  celebrated  nun  of  Mexico,  Sor 
Juana  hies  de  la  CiiiXj  is  fo  w^ell  known  to  every 
body  by  her  learned  and  ingenious  poetical  works, 
that  it  is  needlels  to  fay  any  thing  in  her  eulegium. 
I  ihall  only  mention,  that  the  lead  of  her  accom- 
pliPaments  w^as  her  talent  for  poetry,  akhough 
that  was  tlie  thing,  for  which  ihe  was  raoft  cele- 
brated. Many  SpaniHi  poets  have  been  fuperior 
to  her  in  point  of  poetical  genius,  but  perhaps  no 
one  has  equalled  her,  with  regard  to  her  univer- 
fal  knowledge,  in  all  kinds  of  faculties.  Her 
poetry  was  natural,  but  flic  wanted  energy.  In 
the  criical  part  of  the  fermon  of  father  Viera,  he 
gives  licr  credit  for  her  ingenuity;  but  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  flie  was  not  equal  in  that  refpecl,  to  that 
4  learned 
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learned  jefult  himfelf,  of  whom  fhe  was  the  oppo- 
nent : '  nor  is  there  any  thing  extraordinary,  in  a 
woman's  being  found  inferior  to  a  man,  who,  for 
elevation  of  thought,  reafoning  with  perfpicuity, 
'and  explaining  himfelf  with  clearnefs,  has  not 
yet  been  equalled  by  any  preacher  whatever, 

'CXVI.  The  panegyric  of  the  late  dutcbefs  of 
Aveiro,  is  alfo  needlefs,  as  her  memory  is  flill  re* 
cent  at  court,  and  all  over  Spain. 


SECT.    XVII. 

CXVIL  The  learned  ladies  of  France,  are  very 
numerous,  becaufe  there,  they  in  general  have 
more  opportunities  of  ftudying,  and  more  time  al- 
lowed them  for  doing  it,  than  they  have  in  moft 
other  countries;  I  illail  therefore,  only  recite 
fuch  of  them  as  were  moil  famous. 

CXVIII.  Sufana  de  Hubert y  wife  of  Charles 
Jardin,  an  attendant  of  Henry  III.  underftood 
philofophy  and  theology,  and  was  well  verfed  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.  She  had  learned  the 
Spanilh,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages ;  but  her  chriftian  piety,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly exemplary,  contributed  more  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  true  glory,  than  her  vaH:  eru- 
dition. 

T  2  CXIX.  Maria 
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CXIX.  Maria  de  Guernay,  a  Parifian  of  illuf- 
trious  family,  to  whom  the  learned  Dominic  Bau- 
dio  gave  the  name  of  the  Syren  of  France,  ar- 
rived to  fuch  a  pitch  of  glory  and  fame,  for  genius 
and  literature,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  learned  man 
of  her  time,  who  did  not  efleem  it  a  great  honour 
to  keep-up  a  literary  correfpondence  with  her; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  there  were  found  in  her 
cabinet  when  flie  died,  letters,  from  the  cardinals 
Richlieu,    Bentivolio,  and    Perron;    from    Saa 
FraRcifco  de  Sales,   and  other  enlightened  pre- 
lates ;  from  Charles  the  Firft,  duke  of  Mantua, 
from  the  Count  de  Ales,  from  Erycio  Puteano, 
Juftus  Lipiius,  MelTrs.  Balzac,  Maynard,   Hein- 
fms,  C^far  Capacio,   Carlos  Pinto,   and  many 
other  men,  of  the  moft  ihining  parts  and  learn- 
ing in  that  age* 

CXX.  Madalena  ScuJen,  who  was  called  with 
great  reafon  the  Sappho  of  her  age,  as  fhe  equaled 
that  moft  celebrated  Greek  lady,  in  the  elegance  of 
her  compcfitions,  and  excelled  her  much,  in  the 
purity  of  her  manners.  She  was  eminent  for  her 
learning,  but  incom.parable  for  her  judgment  and 
difcretion,  as  her  many  and  excellent  works  tef- 
tify.  Her  Artamenes,  or  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
her  Clelia,  in  which  trails,  in  imitation  of  Bar- 
clay's Argcnis,  under  the  figure  of  novels,  much 
true  hiftory  is  contained,  are  pieces  of  confum- 
mate  value,  and  in  my  judgment,  are  preferable 

to 
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to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  written  in 
France,  or  any  other  country ^  the  Argenis  only 
excepted.  The  noblenefs  of  the  thoughts,  the 
harmonious  combination  of  the  narrative,  the  pa- 
thetic efficacy  of  the  perfuafion,  the  livelinefs  of 
the  defcriptions,  and  the  native  purity,  niajefty, 
and  force  of  the  ftyle,  make  a  compofition,  which 
all  together,  is  admirable  and  enchanting;  to  this 
we  may  add,  by  way  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  performance,  that  the  amorous  paffages,  are 
defcribed  with  ail  the  delicacy  and  decency  poffi- 
ble,  the  moral  virtues,  reprefented  in  the  moft  en- 
gaging and  attra6live  light,  and  the  heroic  ones, 
with  the  moft  brilliant  fplendor.  As  a  proof  of 
the  prodigious  talents  of  this  woman,  the  honour 
of  having  her  entered  as  a  member  of  their  focieties^ 
was  indaftriouQy  fought  after,  by  all  thofe  aca- 
demies, whofe  inftitutions,  allowed  of  admitting 
among  them  perfons  of  her  fex.  She  in  the  year 
1671,  gained  the  prize  of  eloquence  in  the  French 
academy,  which  amounted  to  the  fame  thing,  as 
that  truly-noble  bod}^,  having  pronounced  her  the 
mott  eloquent  perfon  in  all  France.  The  moft 
Chriftian  king,  Lewis  XIV.  whofe  attention,  no 
elevated  m.erit  efcaped,  fettled  on  her  a  penfion  of 
twelve  hundred  livres  a  year,  and  cardinal  Maza- 
rine had  long  before,  by  his  will,  beqiieathed  her 
a  legacy  of  the  fame  value,  and  Ihe  rceived  ano- 
ther donation  to  about  the  fame  amount,  from 

T  3  ■     the 
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the  learned  chancellor  of  France,  Louis  de  Bpu^ 
cherat ;  by  the  help  of  which,  (he  was  enabled 
to  pafi  through  a  regular,  glorious,  and  long  life, 
which  terminated  in  the  year  1701. 

CXXI.  Antonleta  de  la  Guardia,  beautiful  both 
in  ihape  and  features,  v  irb  which  bodily  perfec- 
tions, the  fweetnefs  of  her  difpofitlon,  and  the 
charms  ot  her  foul  correfponded ;  fo  that  it  feem- 
ed  as  if  nature  had  taken  pride,  with  refpe6l  to 
her,  of  uniting  in  one  woman,  all  the  graces  of 
perfon,  and  attractions  of  mind.  She  was  fo  emi- 
nent for  poetry,  that,  at  a  time  in  which  this  art 
was  much  cultivated,  and  in  high  eftimation  in 
France,  there  was  not  any  man  whatever  in  that 
extenfive  kingdom,  who  excelled  her  in  it.  Her 
works  were  coliecied  in  two  volumes,  which  I  have 
not  leen.  She  died  in  1694,  leaving  a  daughter, 
the  heir  of  her  genius  and  accompWhraents,  who 
wa)n  the  prize  for  poetry  in  the, French  academy. 

CXXII.  l.-^^A)' Maria  Madalena  Gabriela  de  Mon- 
iemar,  daugluer  of  the  duke  de  Montemar,  and 
aBenedichne  nun,  wl-o  was  born  with  all  the  na- 
tural qualificaiions  or  difpoiitions,  neceffary  for  at- 
taining the  mofl  abl^racrcd,  and  difficult  fciences, 
for  ihe  was  endowed  with  a  happy  memory,  a  fub- 
tile  ingenuity,  and  a  right  judgment.  In  her 
earl)  time  of  life,  Ihe  learned  the  Spanifh,  Italian, 

Latin, 
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Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  and  at  fifteen  year^ 
old,  being  pre  Tented  to  Maria  Terefa  of  Auflna, 
queen  of  France,  juft  at  her  firfl  arrival  in  rhat 
kingdom,  (he  amazed  all  the  court,  to  hear  her 
fpeak  the  Spanifli  language  with  elegance  and 
propriety.  She  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  .r»at 
is  now  underflood,  both  of  the  anrienr,  and  new 
phiiofophy,  and  wasconfummately  verfed  in  Icho- 
laftic,  dogmatic,  expofitive,  and  myilic  theoiogy. 
She  made  fome  tranflations,  the  mod  admired  of 
which,  were  the  firft  books  of  the  Ili^id.  She 
wrote  upon  various  fubjefts,  and  difculTed  points 
of  morality,  criticifm,  and  fuch  as  related  to  aca- 
demic matters.  Her  letters  were  held  in  the  high- 
^11  efteem,and  Louis  XIV,  received  and  read  them 
with  great  pleafure.  She  compofed  admirable 
verfes,  though  they  were  but  few  in  number,  and 
thofe,  after  once  reading  them,  jfhe  ufed  to  throw 
into  the  fire  ;  which  was  a  facrifice,  her  humility 
induced  her  to  make  of  many  other  of  her  works ; 
and  fhe  would  have  made  it  of  all  of  them,  if  by 
friendly  interpofition,  fhe  had  not  been  prevented 
from  following  the  didlates  of  her  own  inclination. 
Her  piety,  and  talent  for  governing,  fhone  forth 
in  equal  proportion  to  her  learning;  and  in  conli- 
deration  of  thefe  eminent  qualities,  (he  was  elected 
abbefs  of  the  congregation  of  Fontevrauld,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedift,  which  has  this  peculiarity 
belonging  to  it^  that  although  it  is  compofed  of  a 
T    4  g^eat 
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great  number  of  monalleries  of  both  fexes, 
which  are  fcattered  about  in  four  provinces,  tha^ 
they  all  acknovviedge  as  their  cniverfal  prelate, 
the  abbefs  of  Fonteyrauld,  a  dillinguiflied  mo- 
naftery,  which  is  no  lefs  famous  for  being  the 
theatre  of  nobility,  than  of  virtue  ;  tor  they 
reckon  among  rheir  prelates,  fourteen  princeffes, 
five  of  whom  were  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, Lady  Monteniar  filled  this  high  employ- 
inent,  much  to  the  fatisf action,  and  edification  or 
the  wprld,  and  alfo  to  the  benefit  and  increafe  of 
hei  congregation,  exhibiting  a  woman,  com- 
manding the  men  with  dignity,  and  whp  in  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  were  under  her  direction, 
if  Ihe  was  nor  fuperior,  was  at  leaft  equal  in 
point  of  underftanding  to  the  wife(l  man  living. 
She  died  in  1704,  full  of  merif:  and  much  ef- 
^eemed, 

CXXIII.  Maria  'Jacquelina  de  Ble?nur^  a  Bene- 
dicline  nun,  who  the  mod  learned  Mabillon,  in 
Eflud-  Monoflic.  Bibiiot.  Ecciefiaft.  Sed.  12, 
teUs  us,  compofed  a  work*  called  the  Benedictine 
Year,  of  feven  volumes  in  quarto  ;  and  another, 
intitled  Eulogiums  on  many  illuftrious  Perions  of 
the  Order  of  Samt  Benedidf,  of  two  volumes  ia 
quarto. 

CXXIV.  Anna  la  Fevre,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  oiMuda?n  Dader^  diiughter  of  the  mod 

learned 
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learned  TanaqullioieFevre,  proved  equal  to  her 
father  ;n  erudition,  and  fuperior  to  him  in  elo- 
quence ;  and  alfo  in  the  faculty  of  writing  with, 
elegance  :.nd  delicacy,  her  own  language.  She 
Was  a  critic  of  the  firft  rate,  fo  that  in  th^s  parti- 
cular^  at  lead  with  refpe6l  to  profane  authors- 
there  was  not  a  man  of  her  time,  neither  in  France 
nor  out  of  it,  who  excelled  her.  She  made  many 
tranfiatious  from  Greek  authors,  which  (he  illuf- 
trated  wuh  a  variety  of  comments.  Her  paffion 
for  Homer,  excited  her  to  write  many  differ tations, 
the  object  of  v/hich  was  maintaining  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Greek  poet  Homer,  over  the  Latin 
one  Virgil,  'm  which,  the  vivacity  of  her  genius, 
and  the  redimde  of  her  judgment,  (hone  forth 
with  equal  fplendor  ;  fhe  was  chiefly  flim.ulated 
to  do  this,  from  a  deiire  of  replying  to,  and  con- 
fronting Monf  La  Mote,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  of  a  contrary  opinion  ; 
this  (he  did  fo  well,  that  fome  partizans  of  the 
Latin  poer,  who  had  fided  wdth  Monf.  la  Mote, 
could  not  deny,  that  his  judgment  in  comparifon 
of  her's,  had  but  litde  weight,  for  want  of  his 
having  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage Homer  wrote  in,  which  his  opponent  un- 
derftood  to  perfection.  With  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  cafe,  it  ihould  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  only  fome  Latin  authors  who  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  Virgil,  but  that  there  is  not  a  fmgle  Greek 
one,  who  will  allow  him  to  be  fuperior,  or  even 

equal 
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equal  to  Homer.  The  circumdance  of  this  laft, 
having  in  his  favour  all  the  Greeks,  and  many 
Latins,  among  whom,  one  of  the  mod  confpicuous 
is  'the  celebrated  hiftorian  Veileius  Paterculus, 
who  bellows  on  him  the  high  eulogium^that  there 
never  yet  was  any  one  who  could  imitate  him  ; 
and  declares  further,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there 
never  will  be  any  one  capable  of  doing  it  in  time 
to  come  :  I  fay,  when  all  this  is  confidered,  it 
fliould  have  greatweight  in  determining  the  quef- 
tion  in  Homer's  favour.  Anna  le  Fevre,  1  think, 
has  been  dead  but  a  few  years. 

SECT.  xvm. 

CXXV.  Italy  is  little  inferior  to  France,  In 
numbers  of  learned  women  ;  but,  for  the  fame 
reaibn  for  which  we  curtailed  the  recital  of  the 
French  ladies,  we  Ihail  do  fo  by  the  Italian  ones. 

CXXVI.  Dorothea  Bzicca,  a  native  of  Bologna, 
having  From  her  infancy  been  deflinedtothe  ftudy 
of  letters,  'advanced  in  the  profefTion  with  fuch 
o-iant  fcrides,  that  the  famous  univerfitv  of  that 
city,  made  in  her  favour,  the  fmgular,  and  till 
then  unheard-of  precedent,  of  conferring  on  her 
the  degree  of  a  doclor  ;  and  ihe  continued  in  the 
■univcrfity  as.  a  profefTor  of  divinity,  for  a  long 
time.       She  flourifhed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

CXXVII. 
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CXXVII.  Jfota  Nogarola,  born  at  Verona,  was; 
the  oracle  of  her  age  :  fora  over- and  above  being 
very  learned  in  philofophy,  and  theology,  Ihe  ad- 
ded  to  ir,  the  accomplifliraent  of  underftanding  va- 
rious languages,  and  being  deeply  read  in  the 
Fathers;  and  in  point  of  eloquence,  it  is  afferted, 
that  ilie  was  not  inferior  to  the  greatefl:  orators  of 
that  age.  The  proofs  of  her  ability  in  this  fci- 
ence,  are  not  vulgar,  for  (he  fpoke  many  times 
before  the  popes  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  in  the 
council  of  Mantua,  which  was  convened,  for  the 
purpofe  of  uniting  the  Chriflian  princes  againfl 
the  Turk.  That  illuflrious  proteclor  of  letters, 
cardinal  Beflarion,  having  feen  fome  of  the  works 
of  Ifota,  was  fo  charmed  with  the  fpirit  of  them^ 
that  he  took  a  journey  from  Rome  to  Verona  oa 
purpofe  to  fee  her.  This  lady,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  in  the  year  1466. 

CXXVIII.  Laura  Ceretti^  in  the  beginning  of 
•the  fixteenth  century,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
taught  philofophy  publickly,  with  great  applaufe. 

CXXIX.  CaffandraFidele^  a  Venetian  lady,  was 
fo  celebrated  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  likewife  for  underllanding  philo- 
fophy, theology,  and  being  deeply  read  in  hif- 
tory,  that  there  was  fcarce  an  illullrious  prince  of 
that  time,  who  did  not  give  her  teflimonies  of  his 

efteem ; 
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efteem ;  and  thev  rec'  on  among  .  ic  admirers  of 
Caffandra,  the  popes  Julicin  TI.LeoX.  Louis  XI, 
king  of  France,  and  our  Cachciic  king  ^  erdinand^ 
and  his  queen  Ifabel.  She  wrote  fc\eral  works, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  apd  two,  in 
the  year  J  507. 

CXX.  Cathaltna  de  Qbo,  dntchefs  of  Camer 
rine,  in  the  March  of  Anconn,  underPood  Latm, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  philofophy,  and  theology.  Her 
virtue  gave  fplendor  to  her  learning  *,  die  built 
the  firft  convent  the  Capuchins  polTefled,  and 
died  in  the  year  ISSI* 

CXXXI.  Martha  Marcbina,  a  Neapolitan  of 
low  birth,  but  elevated  genius,  who,  furmount- 
ing  the  impediments  annexed  1:0  her  humble  for- 
tune, managed  fo  as  to  get  herfelf  intruded  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  which 
(he  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of,with  won- 
derful velocity,  and  was  no  vulgar  poercfs  ;  but 
her  excellent  talents  were  not  Cc-pable  of  raiiing 
her  above  the  fphere  of  hfe  in  w^hlch  fhe  was 
born,  the  influence  of  her  adverfe  ftars,  obftrufl- 
ing  the  advancement  of  her  fortune.  She  re-r 
moved  to  Rome,  where  flie  fypporied  herfelf  and 
family  by  making  wa(h-balls :  but  it  is  probable, 
if  fhe  had  had  the  fame  opportunities  of  fludying 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  women, 

that 
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that  fhe  would  have  been  a  prodigy  among  the 
femaleSj  and  even  among  the  men  alfo.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-fix,  in  the  year  1646. 

CXXXII.  hucretia  Helena  Cornaro^  of  the  il- 
luftrious  family  of  the  Cornaro*s  of  Venice,  who, 
though  in  the  feries  of  this  memorial,  is  the  laft 
of  the  learned  Italian  women,  on  account  of  her 
being  the  raoft  modern,  we  may  truly  fay,  with- 
out doing  injuftice  to  any  one,  that  {he  in  dignity 
is  the  firlt.     This  woman,  who  was  an  honour  to 
her  fex,  was  born  in  1646.     From  her  tender  in- 
fancy, (he  manifefted  a  violent  inclination  for  let- 
ters, with  which  inclination,  the  wonderful  rapi- 
dity of  her  progrefs  correfponded  ;  for  fhe  not 
only  inflrucled  herfelf  with  uncommon  facility,  in 
the  Latin,   Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,   but 
file  learned  alfo,  almoft  all  the  living  languages  of 
Europe.      She  diftinguifhed  herfelf  fo  conrpicu*- 
oully  in  mathematics,philofophy,and  facred  theo- 
log\^,  that  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  had  refohed 
to  confer  on  her  the  degree  of  a  doftor  of  divinity, 
which  would  have  been  done,  if  cardinal  Barba- 
rigo,  the  bilhop  of  that  city,  had  not  oppofed 
carrying  the  refolve  into  eexcution,  on  account  of 
fome  fcruples  he  entertained  of  the  propriety  of 
the  thing,  it  being  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  St. 
Paul,  which  prohibits  women  from  adminiftering, 
or  teaching  in  the  church  ;  and.  thus,  to  prevent 

violating 
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viplating  this  canonical  rule,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
,  oox  to  be  wanting  in  the  proper  regard  due  to  the 
deferviir\g  merit  of  Helena,  they  fell  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  making  her  a  do6lor  of  philofophy ; 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  which  degree  on  her, 
was. graced  and  honoured,  with  the  attendance  of 
jpfianyprinces  and  princeffes,  from  varioiis  parts  of 
Italy.  Her  eminence  iaXpentific  knowledge,  could 
only  he  exceeded,  which  in  reality  it  was,  by  her 
,cxemplary  piety,.  .At  X-welve  years  of  age,  ihe  took 
^e  Yow  of  virginity.  ,And  although  afterwards,  a 
German  prince,  folicited  with  ardour,.theihand 
of  j-Jelena,  and  offered  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a 
dilpeiiifation  of.hpr  vow,  and  was  likewife  afllfled 
in  his  /uit  with  the  iatreaties  of  all  her  relations, 
^1  \^^s  impoffible  to  fubdue  her  conftancy.  In  order 
Xac^U-oiF.c^t  a  ftroke,  the  hopes  of  many  other  im- 
portunate admirers,  fhe  was  defirous  of  immedi- 
ately entering  herfelf  a  Benedidline  nun ;.  but  be- 
ing prevented  by  her  father,  ihe  did  all  ihe  could, 
|v?v'hich  was,  to  renew  by  a  written  inftrument,  her 
promife  of  virginity,  together  with  the  addition  of 
the  other  religious  vows,  ufually  taken  by  nuns; 
which,  after  having  executed,  fhe  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St. 
George,  as  an  oblation  to  the  Benedictine  religion. 
This  facrifice  of  her  liberty,  was  followed  by  her 
leading  fo  exemplary  a  life  within  the  walls  of  her 
father's  houfe,  as  might  e:s'clte  the  envy  of  the 

moft 
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inoft  auftere  nun.  Here  love  of  retirement  was  fo 
great,  and  fuch  was  her  fliarne  of  appearing  in 
public, that,  although  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
commands,  (he  fufFered  herfelf  fometimes  to  be 
feen*,  her  conforming  to  do  it  gave  her  fuch  pain, 
that  (he  was  ufed  to  i'ay,  that  obedience  would 
cofl  her  her  life.  In  efFefi:,  this  was  but  fiiort, 
for  (he  pafTed  from  it  to  another,  at  the  age  c^ 
thirty- eight  years,  with  equal  rejoicings  of  the 
angels,  and  lamentations  of  mankind,  leaving 
many  works,  which  are  fufficient  to  eternize  her 
fame.  A  number  of  authors  were  the  panegy- 
rifts  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  among  whom, 
was  Gregory  Leti,  who,  in  his  fele6^  extra£ls  from 
hiftory,  gives  her  the  epithets  of  the  heroine  of 
letters,  and  a  monfter  of  fcience  ;  calling  her  at 
the  fame  time,  an  angel  of  beauty  and  candour. 

SECT.     XIX 

CXXXIII.  Germany,  in  whole  frozen  region, 

Apollo  has  more  power  to  infpire  the  mind,  than  to 

thaw  the  hmbs,  prefents  us  with  a  fpark  from  the 

fun,  in  the  perfon  of  a  woman  of  that  country. 

* 

CXXXIV.  This  was  the  famous  Anna  Maria 
Surmauy  the  glory  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many ;  for  although  flie  was  born  at  Cologne,  her 
parents  and  anceftors  were  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. 
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tries.  There  never  had  appeared^  till  her  time,  a 
perfon  of  either  fex,  of  more  unlverfal  capacity^ 
All  the  arts,  and  all  the  fciences,  recognized,  and 
fubmitted  with  equal  obedience  to  the  empire  of 
her  genius,  and  none  of  them  ever  made  the  ieaft 
refiflance,  when  this  heroine  undertook  their  coii- 
queft.     At  fix  years  of  age,  flie,  with(>ut  any  in- 
ltru£i:ion,  cut,  with   fcilTars   m  paper,  eftimabie 
and  delicate  figures.     At  eight,  fhe  learned  in  a 
few  days  to  paint  flowers,  and  did  aftually,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  paint  fom6.  Which  were  much 
prized.     At  ten,  it  did  not  cofl  her  more  than 
three  hours  labour,  to  acquire  the  art  of  embroi- 
dering with  elegance,  but  her  talents  for  more  ex- 
alted exercifes  continued  hid,  till  at  twelve  years 
€f  age,  they  were  difcovered  in  the  following  man- 
ner. She  had  two  brothers,  who  fludied  at  home, 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  at  various  times,  upon 
their  repeating  their  lelibns,  when  the  memory  of 
the  boys  failed   them,  the  girl  would  fet  them' 
right,  which  Ihe  was  able  to  do  without  any  flu-' 
dying,  having  retained  the  lelTons,  from  only  ca- 
fually  hearing  her  brothers  repeat  the  words  of 
them,  while  they  were  gettting  them  by  heart. 
This  mark,  joined  to  the  others  (he  had  fliewn,  of 
being  endowed  with  a  capacity  that  was  quite  ex- 
traordinary, determined  her  father  to  permit  his 
daughter  to  purfue  her  ,career  in  ftudy,  which  was' 
fo  covrefpondent  with  the  bent  of  her  inclination;^ 
7  but 
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but  the  Avift  motion,  wkh  which  (he  pafTed  over 
the  extcniive  plains  of  facred  and  profane  erudi- 
tion, ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  iiightj 
than  a  career  ;  and  the  fnort  time  in  which  flie 
pofTefTed  herfelf  of  almoll  all  the  human  fcienccs, 
together  with  facred  theology,  and  a  great  kn-^.v- 
ledge  of  the  fcripture,  is  as  adonKl^irag.  She  un- 
derilood  perfectly,  the  German,  Dutch,  EngHib, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Heb.reWj  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic  languages-  She  was  alfo 
endued  with  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  compofed 
many  very  fenfible  works  in  verfe.  In  the  liberal 
arts,  (he  acquired  applaufe  c^ual  to  that  which  flie 
had  obtained  in  fciences  and  languages.  She  un- 
derilood  mufic  fcientifically,  and  played  many  in* 
flruments  with  dexterity.  As  a  painter,  and  a  (la- 
tuary,  (he  was  excellent ;  as  likewife  in  the  art  of 
engraving.  It  is  related  of  her,  that,  having 
made  her  own  effigy  in  wax,  fome  artificial  pearls, 
which  flie  had  introduced  as  ornaments  to  the  fi- 
X  gure,  appeared  fo  natural,  that  nobody  would  be- 
lieve they  were  wax,  till  after  having  iiaade  the 
experiment  of  pricking  them  with  a  pin.  Her 
letters  were  eflreemed,  and  fought  after,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flile,  but  for  the  elegance  of 
the  hand-writing  alfo,  infomuch^  that  all  who  faw 
them  thought  they  were  inimitable ;  hence,  aimoil 
every  trace  of  her  pen,  wasijadtiflrioully  collected, 
as  furniture  worthy  to  adorn  a  cabinet*  There 
Vol. '11,  U  Y/ar 
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was  fcarce  a  great  man  of  her  time,  who  did  not 
fi-ive  her  teftimonies  of  his  efteem,  and  who  did 
not  folicit  a  literary  correfpondence  with  her- 
The  jlluftrious  queen  of  Poland,  Louifa  Maria 
Gonzaga,  after  being  married  at  Paris  by  proxy  to 
king  Stanidaus,  in  her  pafTage  to  that  kingdom 
through  Germany,  condefcended  tovifitSurman  at 
her  own  houfe.  She  would  never  marry,  although 
a  matrimonial  connecllon  with  her,  was  arduoufly 
folicited  by  many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  par- 
ticularly by  Monf.  Catec,  penfionary  of  Holland, 
and  a  famous  poet,  who  had  made  fome  verfes  in 
her  eulogium,  when  Anna  Maria  was  but  four- 
teen years  old.  At  length,  this  woman,  who  was 
worthy  of  being  immortal,  died  in  1678,  at  fe- 
venty-one  years  of  age. 

SECT.     XX. 

GXXXV.  I  (hall  omit  mentioning  many  more 
learned  women,  which  ennobled  Germany  and  o- 
ther  countries,  to  conclude  with  a  recent  example 
from  Afia,  as  a  proof,  that  female  literature  is  not 
confined  and  Ihut  up  within  the  limits  of  Europe. 

CXXXVI.  This  fhall  be  the  charming, difcreer, 
and  generous  Sitti  Maani,  wife  of  the  famous 
traveller,  Pedro  de  la  Valle,  a  Roman  knight. 
Maani  was  born  in  Mefopotamia^  in  order  that 

that 
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ibat  country,  within  whofe  bounds,  fome  expoli- 
tors  believe  the  garden  of  Paradlfe  was  phmted^ 
might  be,  the  happy  fpot  which  had  produced 
two  eminent  Ractiaels-,    for  it  is  ceruain,  that 
Haran^  where  the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob  was 
born,  was  a  place  of  Mefopotamia.     The  fame 
of  the  nobienefs  of  her  genius,   ihe  vivacity  of 
her  underftanding,  and  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon,  had  been  blazoned   abroad  when  ilie  was 
very  young  ;  this  excited  the  curiofity  of  Pedro 
de  la  Valle,  and  he  was  defirous  of  feeing  a  lady, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  many  encomiums.    His 
experience,  upon  the  interview  which  v/as  per- 
mitted him,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
heard,  inflamed  in  his  bofom  the  palTion  of  love, 
and  caufed  him  anxioufly  to  folicit  obtaining  her 
for  a  wife,  which  purpofe  he  effected;  and  Maani, 
after  marrying  him,  not  only  forfook  the  Chal- 
dean rites  in  which  fhe  had  been  bred  up,   and 
turned  catholic  herfelf,  but  perfuaded  her  pa- 
rents to  do  the  fame.     It  is  almoft  incredible^ 
what  this  amiable  Alian  acquired  in  a  few  years^ 
^nd  indeed  the  years  of  her  life  were  but  few  j 
for  (lie  not  only  attained  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
learning,  which  thofe  countries,  frill  Grangers  to 
the  fcicnces,  could  afford,  but  (lie  arrived  at  un* 
derftanding;  twelve   different   idioms.     But  the 
bulk,  as  well  as  perfeflion,  of  her  moral  virtues, 
exceeded  that  of  her  acquifuions;  among  which, 
though  not  common  to  her  fex,  her  courage 
U  2  ihone 
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flione  the  moft  brilliant,  for  fhe  fought  armed  m 
three  encounters,  and  with  great  bravery,  in  de* 
fence  of  her  husband.  This  woman,  in  many 
ways  extraordinary,  eminent  for  her  talents,  and 
famous  for  her  travels  and  voyages,  in  one  of 
them,  near  Ormuz,  became  the  vi6i:im  of  a  fever, 
which  was  truly  malignant,  having  deprived  her 
of  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Thus  died,  to 
the  great  grief  of  all  who  had  known  her,  this 
new  Rachael,  who  was  fo  Ijke  the  antient  one, 
that  it  feems,  as  if  Nature  and  Fortune  had  ftu- 
dioufly  formed  the  parallel  ;  both  natives  of 
Mefopotamia  ;  both  beautiful  in  extreme ;  both 
married  to  very  deferving  men,  who  were 
flrangers  to  them,  and  came  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  both  alike,  with  refpecl:  to  their  determi- 
nation, of  for  faking  the  rites  of  their  country,  and 
following  the  religion  of  their  husbands ;  both 
equally  conforming,  to  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  follow  the  fleps  of  their  conforts  •,  and,  in 
the  end,  both  dying  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  on  the  road.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
husbands,  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  crifis,  feems  to 
have  been  very  different  -,  Pedro  de  la  Valle  at 
that  period,  appearing  to  have  conducted  him- 
felf  with  much  more  delicacy,  than  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  The  lad,  buried  his  Rachael  on  the 
road,  at  the  place  where  flie  died  ;  though  it 
would  have  correfponded  better  with  the  merit 
of  his  wife,  if  he  had  paid  the  fame  care  and  at- 
tention. 
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mention,  and  had  taken  the  fame  precaution  about 
h.er  'dead  carcafe,  that  he  did  with  regard  to  his 
own,  when  he  ftri^lly  enjoined  his  fon  Jofeph,  to 
convey  it  to  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors,  which 
was  in  Hebron.  The  tender  care  and  regard  for 
his  wife  in  this  lafl:  office,  which  feems  to  have 
been  httle  attended  to  by  that  fond  patriarch, 
though  we  fliould  fuppofe  it  happened  from  fome 
powerful  reafon,  either  myilerlous  or  natural, 
which  he  had  for  omitting  it,  Ihone  forth  with 
refpecl  to  Pedro  de  la  Valle,  in  a^fls  of  the  moil 
puncrual  and  precife  reality  ;  and  which,  in  the 
mod  refined  and  nice  manner,  exprelTed  the  af- 
fection he  bore  his  departed  confort :  for  after 
having  embalmed,  the  dead  body  of  his  adored 
Maani,  he  carried  it  about  with  him_  inclofed  in 
a  coftly  urn,  four  whole  years,  all  which  time, 
he  continued  to  travel  throuo;h,  and  exulore  Ta- 
rious  parts  of  Afia  ;  with  his  eyes  ever  attentive 
to  her  afiies,  and  his  heart  and  memory  to  her 
virtues:  till  upon  returning  to  Rome,  he  depo-' 
fited  the  remains  of  his  beloved  objedt,  in  the 
fepulchre  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Valles  his 
anceftors,  which  they  have  belonging  to  them,  in 
the  chapel  of  St*  Paul,  appertaining  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Jfii  Cceli :  this  was  done  with 
fuch  funeral  pomp,  that  a  more  magnificent  ihew 
of  this  fort  had  fcarce  ever  been  feen,  Pedro  de 
la  Valle  himfelf,  pronouncing  the  funeral  ora- 
tion ;  in  doing  which^  his  eyes  exprcffcd  much 
U  3  more 
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more  than  his  lips,  as  in  a  ihort  time  his  lips  ceaA 
ed  to  move,  and  left  the  eyes  to  fpeak  the  reft; 
for  it  fo  happened,  that  his  throat  through  ex- 
ceffive  grief,  Vv'as  obftru£led,  and  he  was  near 
being  choaked  ;  fo  that  he  was  unavoidably  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  oration  unfinillied  ;  but  fuch 
of  the  eloquent  claufes  as  were  congealed  and 
obflruded  in  the  paifage,  melted  down,  and 
flowed  in  tender  tears,  mixed  with  fighs,  the  true 
and  proper  accents  of  grief,  which  were  refound- 
ed  and  echoed  back,  by  a  numerous  concourfe  of 
fympatheiic  auditors, 

N.B.  Sitii  is  a  title  of  honour  among  the  Per- 
fians,  and  equivalent  to  lady  with  us* 


SECT.     XXL 

CXXXVII.  That  the  relation  Ihould  not  ap. 
pear  tedious,  we  have  omitted  many  modern 
learned  women  in  this  catalogue,  and  have  de- 
fignedly  forbore  to  mention  the  antient  ones,  as 
an  account  of  them,  may  be  found  in  an  infinite 
number  of  books ;  but  we  have  faid  enough  to 
evince,  what  feems  of  mod  importance  in  this 
argument,  which  is,  that  almofl:  all  the  women, 
who  have  dedicated  themfelves  to  ftudy,  have 
become  eminent,  and  made  confiderable  figures 
in  th-:  literary  world;  whereas,  there  are  fcarce 
three  in  a  Jiundred,  among  the  men  devoted  to 

Jiteraturc^ 
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literature,  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
advances  in  the  fcience,  or  who  could  truly  and 
properly,  be  (tiled  people  of  learning  and  ability. 

CXXXVIII.  But  becaufe  this  refle<51ion  may 
occafion  the  women  to  fancy  themfelves  perfons 
of  much  fuperior  capacity  to  the  men,  it  is  but 
juft  and  necefTary,  by  way  of  checking  fuch  pfe- 
fumption,  to  obferve,  that  this  inequality  of  im- 
provement by  ftudy,   proceeds,    from  none  of 
their  fex  being  devoted   to  it,  except  thofe,   in 
whom  the  people  who  have  had  the  care  of  their 
education    have   remarked   peculiar  talents  for 
fuch  purfiilts,  or  thofe,  who  have  found  in  them- 
felves a  great  propenfity  for  literature,  and  a  par- 
ticular difpofition  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  fciences^  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  are  not 
left  to  their  choice  in  thefe  matters-,  the  parents, 
with  a  viev/  of  advancing  their  fortune,  without 
.attending  to  their  capacities,  or  confidering  whe- 
ther they  are  dull  boys,  or  lads  of  genius,  deftine 
ihem  to  the  career  of  letters  ^  and  the  bulk  of 
mankind  being  people  of  fcanty  abilities,  it  mufl 
unavoidably  follow,  that  a  few  only  can  make  a 
figure  in  the  learned  world. 

CXXXIX.  Mv  opinion  of  the  matter  however 

is,  that  there  is  no  inequality,   in   thtr   capacities 

of  the  one  and  tne  other  fex.    But  if  the  women, 

po  reprels  the  yarn  contemners  of  their  aptitude 

U  4  for 
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for  the  arts  and  fciences,  lliould  be  difpofed  to 
pals  from  the  defcnUve  to  the  oiTenfive,  and  by 
way  of  playing  at  difputation,  to  contend  for  a 
Aiperiority  over  the  men„  they  may  make  ufe  of 
the  arguments  I  have  mentioned  above,  by  which, 
from  the  fame  phyfiral  maxims,  wherewith  the 
men  pretend  to  bear  down,  and  depreciate  the 
capacities  of  the  women,  w^e  have  iliewn,  that  it 
may  with  more  probabiiicy  be  inferred,  the  ta- 
lents and  apiimde  of  the  tender  fe:^,  excel  thofe 
of  the  rob  a  ft. 

CXL.  To  this,  we  ihall  add  the  authority  of 
Ariftctlej  who  in  vaiions  places  teaches,  that  in 
all  the  animai  ipecies,  exprefsiy  in:lr/''"ig  the  hu- 
man, the  females  arc  mc^ie  penetrating  and  inge- 
nious than  the  m.ales ;  particularly  in  his  ninth 
book,  de  Hiftor,  An'imaL  cap,  f ,  where  he  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  in  thefe  words :  In  Ginnibus  vera, 
quorum  procreatio  eft,  fccminam,  -  cff  marem  fimili 
fere  modo  Natiira  difiinxit  moribuSy  quibus  mas  dif^ 
fert  d  fccuiina  :  quod  pracipue  turn  in  bondntf,  turn 
etiani  in  lis,  qua  inagniiudine  prd:ftc7ity  &  quadrii- 
pedes  vivipar^Kfinty  percipiiur  :  funt  enimfa:mina} 
vioribus  mollioribus,  ?nitefcunt  celerius,  &  jiialum 
faci'ius  patiuntur  ;  dfcunt  ctuwiy  imitanturque  in- 
gcniofius, 

CXLI.    This   authority   of   Ariflode,  which 
gives  the  advantage  to  the  women,  not  only  in 

docility, 
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docility,  and  foftnefs  of  difpofition,  but  allows 
alfo,  that  they  exceed  the  men  in  ingenuity  ; 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  thofe,  who  are 
fuch  admirers  of  Ariflotle,  as  to  call  him  the  pe- 
netrating genius  of  Nature,  and  the  fum  and  per- 
feclion  of  human  intelligence.  But  I  mud  cau- 
tion the  women,  not  to  put  too  much  confidence 
in  Ariflotle :  becaufe,  although  in  the  place  we 
have  jufl  cited,  he  ennobles  them  with  a  fuperio- 
rity  in  point  of  perfpicuity ;  a  little  lower  down, 
he  is  very  liberal  in  his  abufe  of  them,  and  fays, 
they  are  greatly  addifled  to  mifchief :  Vem?n  ma- 
litiofioresy  aflut lores,  infidiores  fcemincs  funt ;  and 
although  jud  afterwards,  he  concedes  them  the 
preference  to  the  men,  in  the  noble  attribute  of 
tendernefs  or  compaffion,  he  inffantly  fbgmatizes 
and  marks  them,  with  the  blemiflies  of  envy,  evil- 
fpeaking,  inveteracy,  and  other  fuch  bad  quali- 
ties :  It  a  qiiodmuliery  mifericors  magisy  c£  adlacry- 
mas  propenjior,  quam  vir  ejl :  invida  item  magis,  ^ 
(querela  &  maledicentiory  &  ??iordaem\  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  not  clear,  whether  the  ladies  will  ac- 
cept the  advantage  of  ingenuity  which  this  philo- 
fopher  has  thought  fit  to  confer  on  them,  loaded 
with  the  charges  he  has  been  pleafed  to  annex  to 
it ;  we  may  however  conclade  from  the  premifes, 
that  \yhen  fuch  a  man,  who  was  fo  ill  difpofed 
towards  them,  admits  as  a  fundamental,  that  they 
are  more  ingenious  than  men,  the  evidence-of 
their  abilities  does  not  reft  on  flight  ground. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XXII. 

CXLII.  It  occurs  to  me  here,  that  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  aptitude  of  women 
for  thofe  arts,  which  are  more  elevated  than 
thofe  they  commonly  exercife  themfelves  in ; 
fuch  as  painting,  and  fculpture.  Very  few  wo- 
men have  dedicated  themfelves  to  thefe  applica- 
tions, but  of  thofe  few,  fome  have  turned  out 
excellent  artifts.  We  have  already  faid  of  the 
admirable  Maria  Surman,  that  (he  was  eminent 
in  painting,  fculpture,  and  engraving. 

CXLIII.  In  Italy,  the  three  fiders,  Sophon'ifua^ 
Jjucia^  and  Europa  Angofciola,  were  celebrated 
painters  ♦,  the  firfl  of  which,  Ifabella,  queen  of 
Spain,  the  wife  of  Philip  the  Second,  took  into 
her  fervice,  and  flie  was  in  fuch  high  repute,  that 
pope  Pius  IV.  folicired  a  portrait  of  that  queen, 
done  by  the  hand  of  Sophoniiba. 

CXLIV.  Irene  de  Spilimberg  was  fo  excellent 
in  the  fame  art,  that  her  paintings  were  often 
taken  for  thofe  of  Titian,  who  was  her  contem- 
porary. Fate  fnatched  her  awav  at  the  age  of 
twenty  fix,  which  event  caufed  univcrfd  grief, 
and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  her  competitor, 

CXLV. 
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CXLV,  "Terefa  de  Po  was  held  in  great  efti- 
mation  at  Naples  as  a  painter;  and  precious  traits 
pf  her  pencil,  may  be  feen  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
moft:  excellent  marquis  of  Villena,  who  employed 
her  when  llie  was  rice-queen  of  Naples. 

CXLVI.  And  even  in  flatuary,  Italy  has  pro* 
duced  famous  women.  F roper cia  de  RoJJi  was 
generally  applauded  for  her  beautiful  defigns, 
^nd  well-wrought  flatues  in  marble ;  but  the 
diftinguifhed  Lahlnia  Foniana,  acquired  greater 
applaufe  than  her,  or  indeed  than  any  one  elfe. 
I  have  had  information  of  but  one  female  pain* 
ter  in  France,  though  fhe  was  of  the  firfl  rate. 
This  was  Jfahela  Sophia  de  Cheroriy  known  by  the 
pame  of  Madame  le  Hat  ;  who,  over  and  above 
polTeffing  talents  beyond  the  degree  of  medio- 
crity, for  mufic  and  poetry,  was  a  mod  finifhed 
painter ;  and  became  fo  celebrated  for  her  ikill 
in  this  art,  that  the  dauphin,  who  was  fon  to 
Louis  XIV.  employed  her  to  paint  him  and  all 
his  children  :  and  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  who, 
after  his  voluntary  abdication  of  that  crown,  re- 
fided  in  Paris,  caufed  her  to  do  the  fame  for  him, 
and  many  people  ot  the  firfl;  rank  and  quality  in 
France  followed  their  example ;  and  evcxi  deign- 
ed to  go  and  liL  at  the  houfe  of  Ifahela,  which 
the  prince  of  Conde  did  feveral  times.  Tlie  em- 
peror Jofeph,  endeavoured  to  dr:iw  her  to  Vi- 
enna, by  che  offer  of  a  large  penfion  ^  but  not 

being 
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being  able  to  prevail  on  her,  he  fent  her  the 
drawings  of  his  own  likenefs,  and  thofe  of  all  the 
imperial  family,  that  from  them  fhe  might  paint 
their  portraits.  Her  defigns  and  colouring,  were 
exquifite,  and  her  facility  of  executioit,  wonder- 
ful, for  {lie  would  continue  to  bear  a  part  in 
whatever  converfation  occurred,  without  giving 
the  leaft  relaxation  to  the  operations  of  die  pen- 
cil ;  but  her  chrillian  and  generous  a^lions,  ad- 
ded to  the  piety  of  her  fpirit,  made  her  more 
efieemed,  than  the  traits  of  her  hand  j  and  flic 
died  as  ihQ  lived,  in  the  year  1711. 

CXLVII.  But  where  the  equal  degree  of  ap- 
titude in  the  women  for  the  noble  arts,  compar- 
ed to  that  of  the  men,  is  mofl  confpicuous,  is  in 
the  inftance  of  mufic,  which  is  a  faculty  fuited 
indillerently  to  either  fex  j  as  the  females  who 
apply  themfelves  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  Iludy,  generally  make  as  great  pr~ogrefs  as 
the  men  do  ;  nor  does  a  mafler  of  this  art,  find 
more  difficulty  in  teaching  girls  than  boys.  I 
knew  one  girl  of  this  profcffion,  who,  before  (lie 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  a  compofer.  I 
have  purpofely,  in  the  mention  of  fo  many  illuf- 
trious  women,  avoided  touching  on  the  exqui- 
fite endowments  of  our  niolf  enlightened  queen, 
Donna  llabel  of  Farncfe,  bccaufe  it  would  have 
been  prefumption  in  fo  grofs  a  pen  as  mine,  to 
undertake  the  difcuflion  of  fo-fublimc  a  fubjed; 

*  and 
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and  becanfe  another,  much  better  cut,  and  fupe- 
riorly  qualified  for  the  tailc,  has^  between  the  ef- 
cntcheons  of  her  royal  houfe,  drawn  fome  traces 
of  the  excellencies  and  fplendor  of  her  perfon^ 

SECT.   XXill. 

CXLVIII.  I  am  aware  now,  that  againfl  all  I 
have  faid,  it  may  be  replied  to  me  to  this  effecl : 
If  women  are  equal. to  men,  in  cheir  aptitude  for 
arts,  fciences,  political  ceconomy,  and  govertt^ 
ment,  why  has  God  eilabiiflied  the  maftery,  and 
fuperiority  in  th^  men,  by  the  fentence  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  fays.  Sub  virl 
potejlate  eris?  Becaufe  it  is  probable,  he  gave 
the  government,  to  that  fex,  Vv^hich  he  knew  to 
be  mod  capable  of  executing  it. 

CXLIX.  I  anfwer  firft,  that  the  fpecific  mean- 
ing of  the  text  is  not  certainly  knovvn,  on  ac- 
count of  the,  variation  in  the  verfions.  The  read- 
ing in  the  Septuagint  is :  Ad  vinim  converfio  iua» 
In  the  Aquilean  :  Ad  viru?nfocietas  tiia.  In  the 
Samaritan  :  Ad  virum  appetitiis^  vel  impetus  tuus* 
And  the  learned  Benedicl  Perceyra  fays,  that  by 
iranflating  the  Hebrew  literally,  the  fentence  will 
run  thus :  Ad  virum  defidmuniy  vel  concupifcen*, 
tia  in  a. 

CL. 
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CL.  I  anfwer  fecondly,  that  it  might  be  infift- 
ed,  the  political  fubjection  of  the  woman  was  ab- 
folutely  a  punifhment  for  her  fin,  and  therefore^ 
that  in  the  ftate  of  innocence  there  was  no  fuch 
thing.  The  text  at  leaft  does  not  contradidl  fuch 
an  opinion  •,  for  it  rather  feems,  that  if  it  had 
been  intended  the  woman  fliould  obey  the  man 
in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  God  would  have  inti- 
mated this  fubjed^ion,  at  the  time  he  formed  her; 
and  from  thefe  premifes,  it  cannot  fo  properly  be 
inferred,  that  God  gave  the  man  the  preference, 
on  account  of  his  poffefling  an  underftanding 
fuperior  to  the  woman's,  as  that^it  was  done,  be- 
caufe  fhe  g^ve  the  firft  occafion  to  fui* 

CLI.  I  fay  thirdly,  that  admitring,  God  from 
the  beginning  gave  the  rule  over  the  woman  to 
the  man,  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  he 
endued  him  with  an  underftanding  fuperior  to 
her's;  but  it  rather  feems  likely,  this  was  done 
for  the  fake  of  maintaining  family  order  and  de- 
corum, for  allowing  them  to  be  equal  in  point  of 
talents,  unlefs  the  government  and  diredlion  was 
vefted  in  one,  all  would  be  anarchy  and  confu- 
fion.  Among  the  probable  fpecies  of  govern^ 
ments,  the  moral  philofophers,  copying  after 
Ariftotle,  have  held  or  confidered,  that  which  is 
called  the  Tinaocracian,  to  be  the  worft  and  moft 
exceptionable :  for  by  this,  all  the  individuals  of 

the 
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the  republic  have  equal  authority,  and  an  equal 
voice  ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  this 
mode  of  directing,  with  refpedl  to  oeconomical 
government,   would  not  only  be  imperfedl,  but 
impoflible  -,  for  among  a  multitude  of  people, 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  difpute 
may  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  which 
cannot  be  done  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  for 
they  are  x)ne,  to  one  ;  and  tiius  if  they  fhould 
happen  to  be  of  different  fentimentSj   unlefs  one 
of  them  had  the  fuperiority,  the  point  could  ne- 
ver be  fettled  ;  but  it  may  be  faid,  why,  if  their 
capacities    were  equal,  Ihould  God  think  fit  to 
give  the  fuperiority  to  the  men  ?  Various  reafons 
and  motives  may  be  alTigned  for  this,  fuch  as  his 
excelHng  the  women  in  many  other  ufeful  qua- 
lities,   for    example,    conflancy   and    courage; 
which  virtues,  are  neceffary  for  making  proper 
determinations,   and  for  fupporting  them  after 
they  are  made,  by  fubduing  and  bearing  down 
all  the  obftacles,  produced   by  vain  and  light 
fears;  but  we  ihould  do  better,   inftead  of  rea- 
Ibning  in  this  way,   to  confefs,  we  for  the  mod 
part  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  divine  refo- 
ludons. 

SECT.    XXIV. 

CLII.  I  (hall  conclude  this  difcourfe,  by  endea-i 
Vouring  to  iti  afide  an  exception  that  may  be 

made 
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made  to  the  undertaking  ;  which  is,  that  per- 
fuading  mankind  of  the  intelleflual  equality  of 
both  {qxcs,  does  not  feem  to  be  produ(5live  of 
any  utility  to  the  public,  but  is  rather  likely  to 
occaiion  mifchief,  as  it  tends  to  foment  in  the 
women^  prefumption  and  pride. 

CLIIL  I  might  reply  to  this  fcruple,  by  only 
faying,  that,  in  whatever  matter  that  may  prefent 
itfelf  to  our  refle^lion,  knowing  the  truth,  and 
fetting  aiide  error,  is  an  utility  which  is  appa- 
rent, and  of  itfelf  fuiiicient  to  juflify  our  enqui- 
ry. The  right  underflanding  of  things,  is  of  it- 
felf eftimaole,  without  regard  to  any  other  end 
or  obje£l  in  the  creation.  Truths  have  their  in- 
trinfic  value :  and  the  flock,  or  riches  of  the  un- 
derflanding, does  not  conllfl  of  any  other  money. 
Some  pieces  are  more  valuable  than  others,  but 
none  are  ufelefs.  Nor  can  the  truth  we  have 
proved,  of  itfelf,  induce  in  the  women  vanity  or 
prefumption.  If  they,  in  the  perfe^lions  of  the 
foul,  are  truly  equal  to  us,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  their  knowing,  or  being  fenfible  of  it.  St. 
Thomas,  fpeaking  of  vain-glory,  fays,  this  fm  is 
not  incurred  by  a  man's  knowing,  or  being  con- 
vinced of  the  perfe61ion  he  pofleffes,  and  which 
is  contained  in  him:  ^tod  autem  aliquis  honum 
fuum  cognofcat,  &  approbet,  non  eji  feccatum 
(2  c%<^y?.  132.  Art,  I .)  and  in  another  place,  fpcak- 

3  ^ng 
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ing  of  prefumption,  he  fays,  this  vice  is  always 
founded  in  feme  error  or  miftake  of  the  under- 
ftanding  :  Frafumptio  auieni  efi  motus  appetitivus, 
quia .  import  at  quondam  fpem  inordinatam,  habet 
autem  fe  conformiter  intelledlui  falfo  (^ajl,  2.2* 
Art.  2.)  The  women  then,  by  knowing  what 
they  are,  if  they  don't  eftimate  their  qualifica- 
tions above  their  real  value,  can  never  become 
vain-glorious,  or  prefumptuous ;  but  by  attend- 
ing to  the  thing,  it  will  be  found,  the  deception 
this  chapter  is  calculated  to  remove,  will  rather 
have  a  different  effe£l;  and  inflead  of  adding 
prefumption  to  the  women,  will  take  it  away 
from  the  men. 

CLIV.  Though  I  go  further,  and  maintain,  the 
itiaxim  we  have  ellabliftied,  is  not  only  incapa- 
ble of  occafioning  any  moral  evil,  but  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  much  good.  Confider,  how 
many  men  the  imagined  fuperiority  of  talents, 
has  emboldened  to  attempt  criminal  conquefts 
over  the  other  fex.  In  every  encounter,  the  con- 
fidence, or  diffidence  of  a  perfon's  own  flrength 
or  power,  goes  a  great  way  towards  determining 
the  event  of  the  conflia.  The  man,  prefuming 
on  the  advantage  of  his  fuperior  underflanding, 
propofes  boldly  ;  the  woman,  judging  herfelf  in- 
ferior, liftens  with  refpefl.  Who  can  deny,  that 
fuch  circumitances  promote   a  great  tendency 

Vol.  11.  X  and 
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and  difpofition,  to  his  becoming  a  conqueror, 
and  her  falling  a  vi£lim  ? 

CLV.  Let  the  women  then  know,  that,  in 
point  of  underftanding,  they  are  not  inferior  to 
the  men.  They  will  then  determine  with  confi- 
dence, on  repelling  and  refuting  thofe  fophifms, 
by  which,  under  the  colour  and  pretence  of  rea- 
fon  and  arguments,  the  men  attempt  injullice 
and  injuries.  If  a  woman  can  be  perfuaded,  that 
a  man  compared  to  her,  is  an  oracle,  flie  will 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  moft  indignant  pro- 
portion, and  will  reverence  as  an  infallible  truth, 
the  mod  notorious  falfhood.  It  is  very  well 
known,  into  what  a£ls  of  turpitude  many  women 
have  been  drawn,  by  the  fe<^  called  Molinifls, 
who,  before  their  practices  upon  them,  were 
efteemed  very  virtuous  perfons.  This  perver- 
fion,  proceeded  from  no  other  caufe,  than  their 
having  confidered  thefe  Molinifls,  as  men  of  fu- 
perior  lights  and  talents,  and  their  having  enter- 
tained an  extreme  diftrufl  of  their  own  under- 
ftandings,  when  they  reprefented  to  them  clear- 
ly, the  falfity  of  thofe  venomous  dogmas. 

CLVI.  There  Is  another  confideration  to  be  at- 
tended to,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
matter.  It  is  certain,  that  every  one  fubmits  eafi- 
ly>  and  without  reluctance,  to  a  perfon,  who  be 

is 
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IS  fenfible  has  feme  notable  advantage  over  him. 
A  man  ferves  another  man  without  regret,  who  is 
more  noble  than  himfelf,  but  he  does  it  with  great 
repugnance,  if  they  happen  to  be  equal  in  birth. 
The  fame  thing  is  obfervable,  or  may  be  applied 
to  the  cafe  we  are  treating  of.  If  a  woman  is  un- 
der the  miitake,  that  a  man  is  of  a  much  more 
noble  fex  than  herfelf,  and  that  fhe,  from  a  defeat 
in  her's,  in  comparifon  to  him,  is  a  poor  contemp- 
tible animal  of  little  value,  (he  will  think  it  no 
Iname  to  fubmit  to  him;  and  by  thefe  pre-difpof- 
ing  circumftances,  being  aided  with  the  flattery 
of  obfequioufnefs,  fhe  may  be  betrayed  into 
eileeming  that  as  an  honour,  whigh  in  reality  is 
ignominious.  To  ufe  the  words  of  St.  Leon's 
exclamation  to  the  men,  let  the  women  then 
know  their  dignity,  and  let  them  be  fenfible, 
that,  in  point  of  intelle£i:ual  capacity,  our  fex 
has  no  advantage  over  them,  and  that  it  will  ever 
be  opprobrious  and  vile  in  them,  to  allow  a  man 
the  dominion  of  their  bodies,  fave  when  he  is 
empowered  to  claim  it,  by  the  authority,  and 
under  the  fanclion,  of  holy  matrimony. 

CLVII.  I  have  not  yet  told  all  the  utility^ 
which,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  will  refult  to  both  the 
men  and  the  women,  by  extricating  them  from 
the  error  they  lay  under,  with  refpe6l  to  the  ine- 
quality of  thp  fexes.  I  firmly  believe,  tlnis  error  is 
X  2  the 
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the  caufe,  of  many  marriage-beds  having  been 
dilhonoured  and  contaminated  with  aduheries. 
It  may  feem  that  I  am  entangling  myfeif  in  a 
flrange  paradox,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  I  hav- 
ing done  no  more,  than  affert  an  eftablilhed 
truth.     Attend. 

CLVIII.  A  few  months  after  the  fouls  of  two 
conforts,  are  united  together  by  the  matrimonial 
bond,  a  woman  begins  to  lofe  that  eftimation, 
which  fhe  at  firft  obtained,  as  a  deledlable  obje£l 
newly  acquired,  and  recently  pofTefied.  The  man, 
paffes  from  tendernefs  to  lukewarmnefs,  which 
lukewarmnefs  many  times,  comes  to  end  in  con- 
tempt, and  poiitive  difeftimation.  When  the  huf» 
band  arrives  at  this  vicious  extreme,  he,  prefum- 
ing  on  the  advantages  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  an^ 
nexed  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  fex,  begins  to  tri- 
umph over,  and  infult  his  wife ;  inflrufled  by, 
and  verfed  in  thofe  fentences,  which  pronounce, 
that  the  mod  which  a  woman  can  attain,  may  be 
attained  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  that 
it  is  in  vain,  to  feek  for  either  fenfe  or  prudence  in 
them,  together  with  other  ridiculous,  and  inju- 
rious refiedions  of  the  fame  kind  ;  treating  every 
thing  he  obferves  in  his  wife,  with  the  utmoO: 
contempt.  In  this  fituation,  if  the  poor  woman 
attempts  10  remonltrate,  Ihe  is  accufed  of  raving; 

all 
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all  fhe  fays,  is  impertinent,  and  foreign  to  the 
purpofe;  all  fhe  does  is  wrong.  If  (lie  is  hand- 
fome,  the  attraction  of  her  beauty  flands  her  in 
little  (lead,  for  its  charm  is  diilolved,  and  the 
fecurity  of  poiTefrmg  it,  has  raade  it  of  no  value. 
The  huiband  only  recolledls,  that  his  wife  is  an 
imperfed  animal;  and  if  he  negle£ls  her,  will 
upbraid  the  mofl  fpotlefs  woman  with  being  a 
Yafe  of  impurities. 

CLIX.    When  the  unhappy  woman  is  in  this 
humiliating  and  deje^ed  fiate,   a  gallant  cafts 
fond,  or,  as  we  commonly  fay  in  Spain,  good 
eyes  on  her.    To  her,  who  at  all  times  is  con- 
demned to  fee  nothing  but  a  frowning  brow,  it 
k  natural  to  fuppofe,  a  pleafant  countenance 
appears  very  delightfome:   and  fuch  a  leading 
cTjCumftance  conduces  much  to  bring  on,  and 
f-^''•',ate  a  converfation  between  the  parties;  in 
Which,  the  woman  hears  nothing  but  vs^hat  is 
flattering  and  plealing  to  her.    Before  this,  fhe 
ufed  to  be  accofled  in  nought  but  terms  of  re- 
proach and  contempt,  and  now,  flie  is  addreifed 
in  exprellions  of  tendernefs  and  adoration.    She 
lately  was  treated  as  fomething  beneath  a  woman ; 
and  now,  Ihe  is  elevated  to  the  fphere  of  a  divi- 
nity.   She  was  accustomed  lately  to  be  called 
nothing  but   fool  ;   and  now,   fhe  is  told  that 
fhe  pofiefles  a  fublime  underflanding.     In  the 
X  3  language 
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language  of  her  hufband,  (he  was  all  imperfec- 
tions; in  that  of  her  gallant,  (he  is  all  charms 
and  graces.  The  partner  of  her  bed,  lorded  it 
over  her  like  a  tyrant  mafter;  the  other,  throws 
himfelf  at  her  feet  as  an  humble  flave;  and 
although  the  lover,  if  he  had  been  her  hufband, 
would  have  a^led  juit  as  the  hufband  did:  this 
reflection  efcapes  the  miferable  wife,  and  flie 
only  fees  that  fort  of  difference  between  them, 
which  there  is  between  an  angel  and  a  brute. 
She  views  in  her  hufband,  a  heart  full  of 
thorns ;  and  in  her  gallant,  one  crowned  with 
flowers.  There  a  chain  of  iron  prefents  itfelf 
to  her  fight;  here  a  golden  one.  There  flavery, 
here  dominion.  There  a  dungeon  ;  here  a 
throne. 

CLX.  In  this  fituation,  what  can  the  mofl: 
refolute  woman  do?  How  can  flie  refill  two  im- 
pulfes,  diredled  to  the  fame  point,  one  that  im- 
pels, and  the  other  which  attra6ls  her?  If  hea- 
ven does  not  flretch  forth  a  powerful  and  a 
friendly  hand  to  fupport  her,  her  fall  is  inevi- 
table. And  if  flie  does  fall,  who  can  deny  that 
her  own  hufband  forced  her  over  the  precipice  I 
If  he  had  not  treated  her  with  indignity  and 
abufive  railing,  the  flattery  of  the  lover  would 
have  been  of  no  avail.  It  was  his  ill  treatment 
which  occafioned  her  downfall.     All  this  mif- 

chicf, 
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chief,  mon:  frequently  proceeds  from  the  mean 
opinion,  which  married  men  are  apt  to  entertain 
of  the  other  fex.  Let  them  renounce  thefe  er- 
roneous maxims,  and  the  confequence  will  be, 
that  their  wives  will  become  more  faithful  and 
conftant.  Let  them  cherlfh  and  efteem  them, 
for  God  has  commanded  they  fhould  love  them; 
and  I  can't  underfland,  how  love  and  contempt, 
with  refpefi:  to  the  fame  obje6i:,  can  be  enter- 
tained, and  accommodate  themfelves  together  in 
one  and  the  fame  heart. 
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SECT.    I. 

I,  XN  ancient  times,  if  we  believe  Plutarch, 
i  mufic  was  ufed  only  in  temples,  and  that 
afterwards  it  paffed  to  theatres.  Formerly,  it 
ferved  as  an  ornament  to  divine  worfhip  ;  after- 
wards, it  was  ufed  to  flimulate  vice.  Heretofore, 
the  melody  of  facred  hymns  only  were  heard  5 
afterwards,  we  began  to  liften  to  profane  fongs. 
Mufic  originally,  was  ufed  as  an  obfequies  to 
the  Deities,  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  inflame 
the  paffions.  In  old  times,  it  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  but  it  feems  as  if  afterwards,.  Apollo 
had  divided  the  protection  of  this  art  with  Ve- 
nus ;  and  as  if  to  poifon  the  foul,  and  paint  on 
the  theatres  the  charms  of  vice,  the  finell:  co- 
lourings 
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lourings  of  rhetoric,  joined  to  the  harmony  of 
poetic  numbers,  were  not  fufficient,  they,  to 
render  thefe  charms  more  attra£ling,  and  make 
the  venom  more  active,  confectioned  and  com- 
pounded rhetoric,  poetry,  and  mulic  together. 

IL  This  diverfity  of  ufes  to  which  mufic  was 
appropriated,  mduced  a  difference  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  it :  and  as  it  was  neceflary  in  the  temple, 
and  in  the  theatre, to  excite  diltincl  afFci^ionSjthey 
contrived  dillin6l  m.odes  of  melody,  to  correfpond, 
as  their  echoes,with  the  different  affections  of  the 
foul.   The  Dorian  mode,  as  grave,  majeftic,  and 
devout,  was  referved  for  the  temple  ;  and  in  the 
theatres,  they  adopted  different  modes,  fuited  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  matters.     In  the  amorous  re- 
prefentatlons,  they  ufed  the  Lydian  mode,  which 
was  foft  and  tender ;  and  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  give  the  movement  a  ftronger  cf^cdi  and  expref- 
fion,  they  applied  the  mixed  Lydian,  which  was 
more  pathetic  and  ftriking  than  the  Lydian  by 
itfelf.     In  warlike  reprefentations,  they  ufed  the 
Phrygian  mode,  which  is  terrible  and  furious ; 
and  in  affairs  of  mirth  and  jollity,  or  favouring 
of  the  Bacchanalian,  they  adopted  the  ^olian, 
which  was  fpnghtly  and  comae.     The  Subphry- 
gian  mode,  was  appropriated  to  calm  the  tranf- 
ports,  raifed  by  the  Phrygian;   and  thus,  to  pro- 
duce other  effe6ts,  they  had  other  modes  of  me- 
lody, 

in.  Whe- 
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III.  Whether  thefe  modes  of  the  antients,  cor- 
refponded  with  the  different  tones  ufed  by  the 
moderns,  is  not  clearly  afcertained.  Some  au- 
thors affirm  they  do,  others  doubt  it.  I  myfelf, 
am  inclined  to  think  they  do  not,  becaufe  the 
diverfity  of  our  tones,  have  not  that  influence  to 
vary  the  paffions,  which  was  experienced  in  the 
different  modes  of  the  antients. 


SECT.    11. 

IV.  Thus  mulic,  in  thofe  remote  ages,  was  di- 
vided between  the  temple  and  the  theatre,  and 
was  applied  promifcuoufly,  to  worihip  at  the  altar, 
and  to  the  corruption  of  manners.  But  although 
this  was  a  lamentable  falling-off,  it  was  not  the 
greateft  abufe  which  has  been  pra^lifed  on  this 
noble  art,  the  accomplifliment  of  its  perveriion 
being  referved  for  our  times.  When  the  altera- 
tion in  the  application  of  mulic,  which  was  era- 
ploy^  heretofore  only  in  divine  worfhip,  took 
place^  the  Greeks  made  a  very  judicious  divifion 
and  diftribution  of  it;  referving  to  the  temple, 
that  which  was  proper  for  the  temple ;  and  giv- 
ing to  the  tneatre,  that  which  was  luitable  to 
the  theatre  -,  but  what  has  been  done  in  thefe 
latter  times  ?  Not  content  with  keeping  thea- 
trical .nufc  for  the  ufe  of  the  theatre,  ihey  have 
txaiiflated  it  to  the  church. 

2  ^-  Ths 
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V.  The  church  chants  of  thefe  times,  with 
refpe6l  to  their  form  and  manner,  found  like  the 
fongs  of  a  jovial  company  fitting  round  a  table. 
They  are  all  compofed  of  minuets,  recitatives,  light 
airs,  and  allegros ;  at  the  end  of  which,  they  fub- 
ftitute  fomething  which  is  called  grave  ;  but  this 
IS  done  very  fparingly,  left  it  (liould  feem  tire- 
fome  and  difgufting.     What  can   this   mean  ? 
Should  not  all  the  mufic  in  a  church  be  orrave  ? 
Ought  not  the  whole  compolition  to   be  calcu- 
lated to  imprefs  gravity,  devotion,  and  decency  ? 
The  inftrumental  mufic  is  the  fame  ;    but  what 
efFe6l  can  thefe  Canary-birds  airs,  fo  predomi- 
nant in  the  tafte  of  the  moderns,  produce  in  the 
foul  ?   This  mufic,  fo  replete  with  jigs,  that  you 
can  fcarce  find  a  piece  without  one,  can  raife  no 
other  emotions  in  the  imagination,  than  thofe  of 
frolic  and  levity.     He  who  hears  on  the  organ-, 
the  fame  minuet  which  he  heard  at  the  ball, 
what  effect  will  it  have  on  him  ?  No  other,  than 
reminding  him  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  danced 
the    preceding   night.  Thus   the  mufic,  which 
ought  to  tranflate  the  fpirit  of  him  who  liftens 
to  it,  from  the  terieftrial  to  the  celeftial  temple, 
conveys  it  from  the  church  to  the  banquet ;  and 
the  ideas  raifed  in  the  imagination  of  the  perfon 
who  hears  this,  if  either  from  co  :ftiturion,  or 
vicious  habits,  he  is  iU  difpofed,  will  not  forfake 
him  at  the  church  door. 

VI.  O 
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TI,  O  good  God  1  is  this  the  fort  of  mufic, 
which  expreffed  from  the  breaft  of  the  great' 
Auftin,  while  he  was  ftill  wavering  between  God 
and  the  world,  fighs  of  compundlion,  and  tears  of 
piety  ?  Oh  how  I  wept ^  faid  the  faint,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  God  in  his  confeflions,  moved  and  ex* 
cited,  by  the  faluiary  hymns  and  canticles  of  thy 
church  !  Tho/e  words  and  fourids,  made  a  lively 
imprejjion  on  my  ears^  and  through  them,  thy  truths 
•penetrated  my  mind.  My  heart  burned  with  af-e^ion^ 
and  my  eyes  melted  in  tears.  This  was  the  effed 
of  the  church  mufic  of  thofe  times ;  which,  like 
the  lyre  of  David,  expelled  the  evil  fpirit,  that 
had  not  quite  forfaken  the  pofTefnon  of  St.  Auftin, 
and  invoked  the  good  one  5  the  mufic  of  thefc 
times  expels  the  good  one,  if  fuch  refides,  and 
invites  the  evil  one.  The  ecclefiaftical  chant  ot 
thofe  days,  was  like  the  found  of  the  trumpets 
of  Jofliua,  which  threw  down  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho, that  is,  the  paflions  which  fortify  the  llrong 
town  of  Vice.  The  chant  of  the  prefent  times, 
lefembles  the  fongs  of  the  Syrens,  which  lead 
navigators  on  rocks  and  fiioals.      ' 

SECT.    IIL 

VIL  How  much  better  was  the  church  with 
the  plain  chant,  the  only  one  known  in  it  for  many 
ageS;  and  which,  for  the  mofl  part,  was  com- 

pofed 
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pbfed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Benedifl:,  who.v/erc 
the  greateft  mafters  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
among  whom,  {hould  be  firll  reckoned  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  the  celebrated  Guido  Aretinus ; 
after  them  came  John  Murs,  a  do6lor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,who  invented  the  notes, which  mark  the  va- 
rious duration  of  the  points ;  and  truly,  the  fim- 
plicity  of  that  chant,  was  not  deficient  in  melodies, 
capable  of  moving  the  pafTions,  and  fweetly  fuf- 
pending  the  hearers.  The  compofitions  of  Guido 
Aretinus  were  reckoned  fo  pathetic,  that  cardinal 
Baronius  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1022,  pope 
Gregory  VIII.  fent  for  him  from  his  convent  of 
Arezzo,  and  would  not  let  him  depart  his  pre- 
fence,  till  he  had  taught  him  to  fmg  a  fiiort  verfe 
of  his  Antiphonario.  This  was  the  perfon  who 
invented  the  modern  fyflem  of  mufic,  or  artificial 
progreffion,  which  is  now  ufed,  and  called  the 
fcale  of  Guido  Aretinus.  He  alfo  contrived  the 
harmonious  combination  of  voices,  in  different 
tones  ;  which  art,  was  in  all  probabiUty  known  to 
the  antients,  but  all  traces  of  it  were  then  loft. 

VIII.  The  plain  chant,  executed  with  proper 
paufes,  has  a  peculiar  excellence  for  the  ufe  of 
churches,  which  is,  that  being  incapable  of  ex- 
citing fuch  affecHiions  as  are  raifed  by  theatrical 
mufic,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  it  muft  be  the 
beft  adapted  to  induce  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the 

church. 
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church.  Who,  by  the  fonorous  majedy  of  the 
hymn  Vexilla  Regis,  by  the  feflive  gravity  of  the 
Pang€  Li7igua,  by  the  mournful  tendernefs  of  the 
Jnvitatorio  de  Difuntos,  would  not  feel  himfelf 
excited  to  veneration,  devotion,  and  contrition  ? 
We  hear  thefe  chants  every  day,  notwithflanding 
which,  they  always  feem  pleafing ;  when  at  the 
fame  time,  after  half  a  dozen  repetitions,  modern 
compofidons  grow  tirefome  and  unfavoury  to  us» 

IX.  I  would  not  however,  on  this  account, 
quarrel  with  the  figured,  or,  as  it  is  common!/ 
called,  the  organ  chant;  as  I  am  feniible,  it  has 
great  advantages  over  the  plain  ;  becaufe  it  pre- 
ferves  and  marks  the  accents  on  the  words,  which 
in  the  plain  chant  is  impoffible  ;  and  becaufe  the 
different  duration  of  the  points,  produce  to  the 
ear  that  agreeable  effe<^,  which  is  caufed  to  the 
fight,  by  a  well-proportioned  inequality  of  co- 
lours. It  is  only  the  abufe  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  organ  chant,  which  makes  me  prefer 
the  plain  one  ;  and  am  in  this  refpefl^,  like  a  man 
who  anxioufly  covets  plain  food,  and  avoids  the 
more  delicate,  when  he  knows  it  is  corrupted, 

SECT.    IV. 

X.  What  good-difpofed  ears  can>  in  iacred 
chants,  endure  thofc  enormous  breaks,  and  lafci- 

yious 
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vious  inflections,  which  offend  againft  the  pules  of 
decency,  and  are  contrary  to  thofe  of  mulic  ?  I 
fpeak  of  thofe  flights  and  wanderings,  which  feera 
as  if  they  had  been  ftadied,  and  which  the  voice 
takes  by  fliraying  from  the  fubjedl  of  the  melody; 
of  thofe  langiiifliing  falls  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther, that  run  not  only  through  the  femitone, 
but  alfo  through  all  the  intermediate  comas,  and 
are  tranfitions,  which  are  not  contained  in  art, 
nor  does  Nature  allow  them. 

XI.  Experience  fliews,  that  the  changes  which 
the  voice  makes  in  the  chant,  by  running  through 
fmall  intervals  (fuch  paflfages  containing  in  them- 
felves  a  degree  of  effeminate  foftnefs,if  nota  lafci- 
vious  tendency),  are  apt  to  produce  in  the  minds 
of  hearers,  an  effedl,  correfpondent  to  fuch  fort  of 
ideas,  and  imprefs  on  the  fancy  certain  confufed 
images,  which  reprefent  nothing  good.  On  this 
account,  many  of  the  antients,  and  particularly 
the  Lacedaemonians,  reprobated  as  pernicious  to 
youth,  the  fort  of  mufic  called  Chromatic,  which 
by  the  introdudlion  of  B-flatts,  and  foilenutos,  di- 
vides the  c£laveinto  fmaller  intervals  than  the  na- 
tural ones.  Hear  what  Cicero  fays  of  this  :  Chro- 
maticum  creditur  repiidiatum  fride?n  fuije  genus ^ 
quod  adolefcentum  remolefc event  eo  genere  anitni ; 
Lacedamones  itnprobajfe  fcrentur.  (Lib.  i.  TufcuL 
^^J}*)     It  may  be  fuppofed,  they  would  have 

found 
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found  more  reafon  for  prohibiting  the  Enharmo- 
nic alfo  i  v.nich,  by  the  addition  of  more  flats  and 
foilenutos,  and  by  bemg  joined  to  the  tVv'o  other 
forts,  the  Diatonic  and  Chromatic,  which  mud 
necelTarily  precede  it,  and  by  making  the 
interval  lefs  dill,  divides  the  oflave  into  a  greater 
number  of  points:  in  confequence  of  which  com- 
bination (the  voice,  by  fometimes  deviating  from 
the  natural  point,  through  fpaces  which  are  yet 
fhorter,  thai  is  to  fay,  the  minor  femitones)  there 
refults  a  mufic,  more  foft  andefFeminate  than  the 
Chromatic. 

XII.  Is  it  not  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
Chriftians  don't  ufe  the  fame  precaution  the  an- 
tients  did,  to  prevent  mufic  from  perverting  the 
manners  of  youth  ?  But  we  are  fo  far  from  doing 
this,  that  already  no  mufic  is  allowed  to  be  good, 
in  which  there  is  not  introduced  at  every  turn, 
both  in  the  human  voice,  and  in  the  inftruments, 
points,  which  they  call  foreign,  and  which  pafs 
through  ail  parts  of  the  diapafon,  fi'om  the  natural 
point  to  the  accidental  one  ;  and  this  is  the  mode. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  thefe  tranfitions,  managed 
with  moderation,  art  and  genius,  produce  an  admi- 
rable effecl ;  becaufe  they  mark  the  expreffion  of 
the  words  with  more  vivacity  and  fpirir,  than  the 
pure  diatonic  progreiHons  ^  and  there  refults  from 
fo  contriving  things,  a  more  delicate  and  expref- 
live  mufic.      But  the  compofers  who  are  capable 
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of  doing  this,  are  very  few,  and  thofe  few  are  the 
cccafion  of  an  infinite  number  of  others  lofing 
and  expofing  thcmfelves ;  who,  by  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  them,  for  want  of  talents  and 
addrefs  to  manage  the  bufinefs,  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  form  with  their  foreign  introductions, 
a  ridiculous  mufic,  which  fometimes  is  infipid,  and 
at  others  harfh ;  and  when  they  miftake  the  lead, 
there  refults  from  their  labours,  an  unmeaning 
foftnefs,  and  lafcivious  delicacy,  which  has  no 
good  efFed  on  the  mind,  becaufe  there  is  no  ex- 
preffion  in  it,  capable  of  exciting  any  noble  emo- 
tion. If,  notwithflanding  all  that  is  objected  to 
it,  compofers  are  defirous  fuch  mufic  lliould  go 
down,  becaufe  it  is  the  fafliion,  let  them  apply 
it  to  the  ufe  of  the  theatres  and  concert  rooms  j 
but  don't  let  them  introduce  it  into  the  churches, 
as  fafhions  were  never  contrived  or  calculated 
for  them;  and  if  the  divine  offices  do  not  admit 
of  change  of  modes,  either  in  veflments  or  rites, 
why  (hould  they  be  admitted  m  mufical  compo- 
(itions  ? 

Xlll.  The  cafe  .is,  that  this  change  of  modes, 
contains  at  the  bottom  a  certain  venom.,  which  Ci- 
cero gives  an  admirable  defer! pti on  of;  for  he  re- 
marks, that  in  Greece,  with  the  fame  pace  man- 
ners declined  towards  corruption,  mufic  declined 
from  its  amicnc  majefty,  towards  an  affeeicd  foft- 
nefs ;  either  becaufe  an  effeminate  mufic  corrupt- 
ed 
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ed  the  ietegrity  of  mens  minds,  or  becaufe  a  viti- 
ated and  depraved  mufic  debauches  their  tafte, 
and  inclines  them  to  reliih  thofe  baftard  melodies, 
which,  as  fymbols  of,  are  beft  fuited  to  their  per- 
verted manners :  CivitaWnque  hoc  multarum  in 
Gracia  interfulty  antiquum  vocumfeware  modum  : 
quarum  mores  lapfiy  ad  mollitiem  pariter  funt  immu* 
tati  in  ca-ntibus  ;  aut  hac  dukedine^  corruptelaque 
depravitiy  ut  quidam  put  ant  ;  aut  cum  fever  it  as  mo- 
run  obolia  vitia  cectdijfety  turn  fait  in  auribus,  ani* 
mifque  mutatis  etiam  huic  mutationi  locus,  (Lib. 
2.  de  Legibus.J  So  that  the  tafte  for  this  effe- 
minate mufic,  is  the  c^c^  or  caufe  of  fome  relax- 
ation in  the  mind.  I  would  not  however  be 
unde-flood  to  fay,  that  all  thofe  who  have  a  tafle 
for  fuch  mufic,  are  tainted  with  this  defe^l.  Manj 
of  frrid  and  incorruptible  virtue,  whom  no  vitiated 
mufic  can  warp,  feem  to  approve  it ;  but  they  in 
genera]  do  this,  becaufe  they  hear  it  is  the  fafhion : 
and  even  many,  though  in  reality  they  do  not 
relifh  it,  are  led  to  fay  they  do,  only  becaufe  they 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  people  wedded  to, 
and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  antiquated  cuftoms, 
and  as  perfons,  Vvho  are  not  poffeiTed  of  faculties, 
capable  of  relilhing  the  fine  tafte  of  the  moderns. 
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S  E  C  T.     V. 

XIV.  T  am  ready  however  to  confefsjthat  there 
have  lately  been  publifhed  fome  excellent  com- 
pofitions,  both  with  refpedl  to  the  pleafing  ele- 
gance of  their  tafte,  and  the  fubtilty  of  the  art 
difplayed  in  them  •,  but  by  way  of  contraft  to 
thefe,  v^'hich  are  very  rare,  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  others  have  been  produced,  that  to 
the  ears  are  infufferable.  This  arifes,  partly 
from  people  undertaking  to  compofe,  who  are 
not  capable  of  doing  it-,  and  partly  from  ordinary 
compofers  pretending  to  take  licences,  which 
Ihould  only  be  attempted  by  great  mafters. 

XV.  It  fares  with  mufic  at  this  time,  as  it  fares 
with  furgery.  In  the  fame  manner,  that  every 
blood  letter  of  middling  abilltv,  takes  upon  him 
the  nam.e  and  occupation  of  a  furgeon,  every  or- 
ganid  and  violin  player,  of  reafonable  dexterity, 
fets  himfelf  up  for  a  compofer.  This  they  can  do, 
with  little  difficulty  or  labour,  for  they  have  only 
to  get  by  heart,  the  general  rules  of  confenance 
and  diifonance;  and  then,  from  the  numberlcis 
manufcripts,  or  printed  violin  fonatas  with  which 
the  world  abounds,  take  the  firil  light  air  which 
occuF.>,  or  feems  pleafmg  to  them,  and  apply  the 
tone  of  that  air  to  the  words  j    and  as  the  voice 

4  prp- 
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proceeds,  they,  by  tbofe  general  rules,  go  on  co- 
vering it  with  a  dry  accompany ment,  wnich  con- 
tains neither  imitation  nor  excellence;  and  berweea^ 
the  paufes  of  the  voice,  they  may  introd'jc  a 
burft  of  violins  for  ten  or  a  dozen  bars,  more  or 
lefs,  provided  that  is  the  llile  of  the  foriata  from 
whence  they  made  the  theft.  If  they  would  con- 
tent themfelves  with  doing  no  more  chan  this,  we 
might  be  brought  to  endure  their  productions  :  but 
the  word  of  the  evil  is,  that  from  an  afiedtation  of 
being  thought  fuperior  to  trivial  compoiition,they 
•  introduce  falfe  concords,  without  preparing,  or 
being  able  to  refolve  them,  and  by  that  means, 
make  terrible  blemifhes,  and  commit  faults,  that 
are  inexcufable;  and  becaufe  alfo,  they  fee  fome 
illuftrious  compofers,  difpenfe  with  the  common 
rules,  and  take  liberties,  fuch  as  writing  two- 
fifths,  or  two  odaves  immediately  folloVtring  each 
other,  which  they  do  only  for  the  fake  of  intro- 
ducing a  good  pafTage,  or  to  strain  fome  excel- 
lence of  harmony,  and  whichj»  without  takhig 
fuch  a  liberty,  they  could  not  have  effected :  and 
although  thefe  never  take  fuch  a  latitude,  but 
under  particular  circumilances,  and  fubje£l  to  cer- 
tain limitations-,  the  others  have  the  audacity  to 
attempt  it,  out  of  time,  and  when  it  can  anfwer 
no  purpofe  whatever  ;  by  which  means,  they  are 
thrown  to  the  ground  with  fuch  Yiolence,  that 
the  flroke  of  their  fail  is  iiiocking  to  the  ear. 

Y3  XVL 
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XVI.  Middling  compofersjalthough,  by  endea- 
vouring to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  the  excellent  ones, 
they  do  not  fall  into  fuch  grofs  errors,  generally 
form  a  mufic,  which  at  feme  times  is  lifelefs,  and 
at  others  turgid.  This  is  occafioned  by  their  in- 
troducing accidentals,  and  changing  the  keys  in 
the  fame  piece;  which  method,  if  praftifed  by 
great  mailers,  who  ufed  it  feafonably  and  oppor- 
tunely, not  only  gives  a  greater  fweetnefs  to  the 
mulic,  but  communicates  to  the  words,  a  more 
ftriking  impreffion,  than  they  of  themfelves,  with- 
out this  affiftance,  could  convey  or  produce.  Some 
Grangers  had  a  happy  talent  at  doing  this  •,  but  no 
one  underftood  it  better,  than  our  Don  Antoqio 
de  LirereSj  acompofer  of  the  fir  ft  rate,  and  who 
is  perhaps  the  only  one,  who  knows  how  to  unite 
h]\  the  majeily  aiui  fweetnefs  of  the  antient  mufic, 
with  the  bullle  and  hurry  of  the  modern  ;  but  in 
the  management  of  the  accidental  points,  he  has 
a  fingtilar  addrefs,  foralmoil  every  time  he  intro- 
duces them,  they  give  an  energy  to  the  mufic, 
u^iich  is  correfpondent  to,  and  ftrengthens  the 
fignification  of  the  words  they  fall  on.  l^o  do 
this,  requires  both  genius  and  fcience,  but  much 
ir.ore  genius  than  fcience.  From  this  deficiency  in 
point  of  geiiius,  we  find  mailers  in  Spain,  of  great 
knowledge  and  comprehenhon,  who  were  not  fo 
happy  as  to  fucceed  in  this  way;  forhat^  although 
in  their  compofiLions  we  admire  the  fubtilty  of  their 

art, 
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art,  their  works  do  not  obtain  the  approbation  of 
our  ears. 

XVIL  Thofe  who  are  unaffifled  by  genius,  and 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  poiTefs  more  than 
a  moderate  knowledge  of  mufic,  make  falfe  con- 
cordances, introduce  accidentals,  and  change  the 
keys,  becaufe  doing  fo  is  the  fafliion ;  and  becaufe 
they  are  fond  of  having  it  thowght,  they  know 
how  to  manufa£lure  thefe  fort  of  airs  ;  although, 
in  reality,  they  feldom  produce  any  air  at  all ; 
and  notwithllanding  their  compofitions  are  con- 
formable to  the  common  rules,  ftill  they  are  un- 
favoury,  and  difagreeable  j  and  when  they  are 
performed  in  the  church,  inflead  of  producing 
that  fweet  calm,  and  inward  compofure  which  are 
requifite  to  devotion,  they  excite  perturbations  in 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 

XVIII.  Between  the  firfl  and  fecond  of  thefe, 
there  comes  in  another  fort  of  compofers,  who, 
though  in  point  of  abilities,  are  above  mediocrity, 
they  for  facred  compofitions  are  the  w^oril  of  all. 
Thefe  are  they,  who  fport  with,  and  run  the 
changes,  upon  all  the  delicacies  muiic  is  capable 
of;  butdifpofe  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
melody  produced,  has  the  found  of  pantomine 
airs.  All  the  irregularities  they  practife,  either 
in  falfe  concordances,  or  accidentals^  are  intro- 
Y  4  duced 
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duced  as  graces,  but  graces  very  different  from 
thofe  recommended  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epiftle  to 
the  ColofTians  :  Ingraiia  cantantes  in  cordibus  vef- 
tris  Deo:  indead  of  fuch ;  they  are  graces  of 
banter,  and  harmonies  of  indecency  -,  and  are 
a  fort  of  paffages,  the  bed  of  which,  the  nriufi- 
eians  themfelves  call  childifn  and  apifli.  Are 
fuch  proper  for  the  church  ?  Let  them,  in  God's 
name,  be  fen t  to  the  courts  of  the  comedies,  and 
the  halls  of  the  dance.  But  is  it  not  an  impious 
abufe,  to  introduce  into  the  houfe  of  God,  things 
which  are  trifling,  apifh  and  indecent  ?  And  is 
not  the  blending  them  with  divine  worlhip,  an  a- 
bominable  error  I 

XIX.  Is  not  this  attempting  to  banifti  from  mu- 
fic,  all  enlivening  chearfulnefs,  except  that  which 
favours  of  the  puerile  and  buffoon  ?  Mufic  maybe 
exceedingly  chcarful,  and  at  the  fame  time,  im- 
pregnated with  a  majeflic  gravity,  capable  of  ex- 
citing in  the  hearers,  affe^lions  of  refpect  and  de- 
votion :  or,  to  ipeak  more  properly,  the  mofl" 
chearful  and  deie^lable'mufic  of  all,  is  that  which 
induces  a  fvvcet tranquillity  in  the  foul;  collecting 
it  within  itfelf^  and  let  us  fay,  elevating  it  wiih 
a  kind  of  extatic  rapture,  fuperior  to  the  body  it 
is  attached  to  ;  that  the  mind  may  take  a  flight, 
towards  the  manfions  of  blifs,  and  contempkte 
divine  things  in  a  nearer  point  of  view.  This  is 
'  the 
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the  fort  of  chearful  mufic,  which  St.  Auftin  ap- 
proved as  ufeful  in  churches,  and  which  he  treat- 
ed St.  Athanaiius  with  exceffive  feverity  for  hav- 
ing obje£led  to  ;  becaufe  its  proper  effect,  is  ele- 
vating thofe  hearts  to  noble  affections,  which  are 
oppreiTed  and  weighed  down  with  earthly  incli- 
nations :  Ut  per  hczc  ohleEt amenta  aurium  infinnior 
animus  in  affeEiiwi  fietatis  ajfurgat.  (Lib.  lo* 
Confeff.  cap.  32.) 

XX.  It  is  true,  that  the  matters  capable  of 
forming  this  noble  kind  of  melody,  are  very  few; 
but  thofe  who  can't  attain  this  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, fliould  content  themfelves  with  doing  fome- 
thing  lefs ;  taking  care  however,  that  their  com- 
pofitions  ihould  tend  to  excite  fuch  difpolitions, 
as  are  fuitable  to  divine  offices ;  or  at  leafi:  being 
careful,  that  they  Ihould  not  conduce  to  promote 
inclinations  of  an  oppofite  nature ;  and  at  all 
events,  although  it  fhould  be  at  the  hazard  of  dif- 
obliging  the  multitude,  to  (hun  thofe  fkittifti  fort 
of  airs,  which  have  a  certain  occult  relation  to 
forbidden  afFe£lions;  but  of  the  two  evils  into 
which  church  mufic  is  in  danger  of  falling,  that 
of  its  being  ofienfive  to  the  ears,  is  a  lefs  mifchief, 
than  that  of  its  being  an  incentive  to  vice. 

XXL  The  power  of  mufic  to  ftir  the  pafiions, 
and  raife  in  the  minds  of  men,difpofitions  to  virtue 

or 
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or  vice,  is  very  well  known.  It  is  related  of  Py- 
thagoras, that,  having  by  mufic  adapted  to  pro- 
duce fuch  an  effe£V,  inflamed  the  heart  of  a  cer- 
tain youth  to  a  dilhonourable  amour,  he  after- 
wards, by  changing  the  tone,  reduced  him  to  the 
dominion  of  continence.  It  is  alfo  related  of  Ti- 
motheus,  a  mufician  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
he  could  irritate  the  martial  fury  of  that  prince 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would  feize  on  his  arms, 
and  put  himfelf  in  an  attitude,  as  if  his  enemies 
were  in  front,  and  he  on  the  point  of  charging 
them.  This  efTecl,  however,was  the  lefs  furpri- 
fing,  becaufe  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  prince, 
confpired  to  aflift  the  fkill  of  the  artift.  Some 
add,  that  after  having  enraged,  he  calmed  him  ; 
and  caufed  Alexander,  who  never  turned  his 
back  on  any  danger,  to  become  a  fugitive  from 
his  own  rage.  But  what  is  told  of  the  power  of 
another  muiician,  which  was  exercifed  on  Henry 
II.  King  of  Denmark,  called  the  Good,  is  more 
extraordinary  than  all  this ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  by 
a  movement  and  touch,  calculated  to  [excite 
choler,  he  inflamed  the  rage  of  that  prince  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fell  upon,  and  put  to 
death,  three  or  four  of  his  domcftics,  and  would 
have  carried  the  havoc  and  devaftation  ftill  fur- 
ther, if  he  had  not  been  retrained  by  violence. 
This  was  the  more  wonderful,  becaufe  the  king's 
natural  difpofition,  was  gentle  and  peaceable. 

XXIL 
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XXII.  I  don't  imagine  the  muficians  of  tbefe 
times  can  perform  fuch  miracles,  neither  perhaps 
did  the  antient  ones ;   for  thefe  hiflories  are  not 
extracted  from  Holy  Writ.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  mufic,  according  as  the  melody  is  varied, 
induces  in  the  mind  a  variety  of  difpofitions,  fome 
good,  others  bad.    With  one  we  find  ourfelves 
moved  to  forrow,  with  another  to  mirth;  with 
one  to  clemency,  with  another  to  blood;  with 
one  to  fortitude,  with  another  to  pufillanimity; 
and  fo  on  with  refpe£l  to  other  inchnations. 

XXIII.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  juftnefs  of 
this  remark;  neither  is  there  any,  that  a  mafter, 
who  compofes  for  the  church,  fhould  difpofe  the 
mufic  in  fuch  a  way,   and  write  it  in  fuch  a  jftile, 
as  is  bed  calculated  to  promote  the  fpiritual  wel- 
fare of  fouls;  and  to  fuftain  the  majefly,  deco- 
rum, and  folemnity  of  divine  worfhip.    St.  Tho- 
mas, touching  upon  this  point,  fays,  the  chant 
\yas  a  falutary  inftitution  in  the  church,  becaufe 
it  excited  fickly  fouls,  that  is,  fuch  as  were  weak 
in  fpirit,  to  devotion.  But,  alas!  what  would  the 
faint  fay,  if  he  was  to  hear  in  the  church  fome  of 
the  airs  of  thefe  times,  which,  fo  far  from  forti- 
fying the  fick,  enfeeble  the  healthy ;  which,  in- 
ftead  of  promoting  devotion  in  the  bread:,  baniih 
it  from  the  foul ;  and  inflead  of  elevating  the  mind 
to  pious  refleclions,  bring  to  the  memory  forbid- 
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den  things?  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  is  an  obli- 
gation on  tnulicians,  and  a  very  ferious  one,  to 
correal  this  abufe. 

XXIV.  Truly,  when  I  reflect  on  the  ferious 
turn  of  mind  for  which  Spaniards  heretofore 
were  remarkable,  I  can't  help  being  flruck  with 
amazement,  to  find  at  prefent,  that  we  can  relifh 
no  other  but  puppet-fhew  muiic.  This  looks  as 
if  the  celebrated  Spanifh  gravity,  was  reduced  to 
nothing  more,  than  ftalking  ftiffand  eret^  up  and 
down  the  flreet.  The  Italians,  by  means  of  the 
falfe  flattering  infinuation,  that  m.ufic  has  been 
improved  of  late  days,  have  made  us  the  flaves  of 
their  tafte.  I,  for  my  own  part,  believe  what  they 
call  improvement,  to  be  ruin  and  deflru£lion,  or 
fomething  very  near  it.  All  intellectual  arts,  of 
whofe  excellencies,  the  underftanding  and  the 
tafte,  cloathed  with  an  equal  degree  of  authority 
are  judges,  have  their  points,  or  zenith  of  per- 
feftion,  which  when  they  are  once  arrived  at,  he 
who  attempts  to  advance  them,  commonly  occa- 
lions  their  decline,  aud  puts  them  in  a  train,  which 
leads  to  their  de{tru6tion. 

XXV.  It  will  perhaps,  with  refpeCl  to  the 
fcience  of  muficrhappen  to  Italy  very  foon,  if  it 
has  not  happened  there  already,  juft  as  it  hap- 
pened to  it  with  regard  to  the  Latin  language, 

oratory. 
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oratory,  and  poetry.  Thefe  faculties,  in  the  jige 
of  Auguftus,  arrived  to  that  ftate  of  propriety, 
beauty,  elegance,  and  natural  energy,  in  which 
their  true  perfection  confifted.  Thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  age,  pretended,  by  the  violent  in- 
troduflion  of  improper  ornaments,  to  refine  them; 
by  doing  which,  they  precipitated  them  from 
Nature  to  afFeflation,  and  from  thence  they  af- 
terwards fell  into  barbarifm.  The  poets  who 
fucceeded  Virgil,  and  the  orators  who  fucceeded 
Cicero,  were  thoroughly  perfuaded  in  themfelves, 
that  they  had  given  new  graces,  and  new  excel- 
lencies to  the  two  arts ;  but  the  keen  Petronius 
Arbiter,  after  upbraiding  them  with  their  ridi- 
culous and  pompous  affectation,  told  them  very 
plainly,  what  in  reality  they  had  done  4  Vos prim 
07nnium  eloquentiam  perdidljiis. 

SECT.      VIL 

XXVI.  To  fee  whether  the  mufic  of  thefe  times 
fuffers  the  fame  Ihipwreck,  which  the  before- 
named  fciences  underwent ;  let  us  examine,  in 
what  the  muflc,  which  is  now  pra£lifed,  differs 
fi^om  that  of  the  antecedent  age.  The  firft  and 
mod  remarkable  diftinClion  v/hich  occurs,  is  the 
diminution  of  the  figures.  The  fhorteft  points 
which  were  formerly  known,  were  demi-  femi  qua- 
vers *,   and  with  them,  it  was  imagined,  ihey  had 
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given  to  the  execution  of  the  chant,  and  the  In- 
ftruments,  as  great  a  degree  of  velocity,  as  with- 
out doing  violence  to  both,  they  were  capable  of 
attaining.  This  did  not  feem  fufficient,  and  a 
little  while  afterwards,  they  invented  dividing  the 
demi-femi  quavers  into  thirds,  by  which  means, 
the  movement  became  one  part  in  three  quicker 
than  it  was  before.  The  extravagance  of  com- 
pofers  did  not  itop  here,  for  they  doubled  the 
demi-femi  quavers,  and  made  a  movement,  that, 
for  its  rapidity,  feems  to  have  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  imagination,  which  can  fcarce  conceive, 
how  it  is  poffible,  in  the  compafs  of  a  bar,  to 
articulate  or  exprefs  fixty-foar  points.  I  don't 
know  whether  before  this  age,  any  double  demi- 
femi  quavers  ever  appeared  figured  in  any  compo- 
fition  ;  except  it  was  in  the  fong  of  the  Pvifuenor, 
which  father  Kircher,  in  the  middle  of  the  lad 
century,  caufed  to  be  printed,  in  thefiril  book  of 
his  Mufiirgici  Univerfalis  •,  and  lam  even  inclined  to 
think,  that  folfa  favours  of  the  hyperbolic  ;  for 
it  is  not  eafy  to  perfuade  me,  that  that  bird,  with 
all  his  agility  and  flexibility  of  throat,  could  arti- 
culate fixty-four  points,  inthe  fpace  of  raifmg 
and  falling  the  hand,  within  the  compafs  of  re- 
gular time. 

XXVII.  I  now  fay,  this  diminution  of  figures, 
inficad  of  pcrfc(5tioning  mufic,  entirely  fpoilsand 

ruins 
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ruins  it  ;  for  two  reafons :  the  firft  is,  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  perfon.  who  either  with 
the  voice,  or  an  inftrument,  is  capable  of  exe- 
cuting points  of  fuch  velocity.  The  before-cited 
father  Kircher,  fays,  that  having  made  fome  com- 
pofitions  which  were  out  of  the  common  track, 
and  of  difficult  execution,  (though  I  believe  they 
were  not  fo  difficult  as  thofe  which  are  now  the 
fa(hion)he  could  not  find  in  all  Rome,  a  finger 
capable  of  performing  them.  How  then  can  you 
expe£^to  find  in  every  province,  and  in  every  ca- 
thedral, inftrumental  performers  and  fingers,who, 
in  exaft  time,  and  with  the  due  intonation,  are 
capable  of  executing  thefe  exceeding  minute  fi- 
gures ;  and  to  this  difiiculty,  we  may  likewife  add, 
that  of  the  many  extravagant  flights  arid  jumps, 
which  at  prefent  are  the  falhion  alfo.  To  articu- 
late fuch  a  fol  fa,  requires  a  throat  of  prodigious 
volubility;  and  to  exprefs  fuch  mufic  on  an  infiru- 
raent,  demands  admirable  agility,  and  dexterity 
of  hand  ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  compofitions  are 
only  fit  for  one  or  two  very  fingular  executionifls, 
which  may  be  found  in  this  or  that  particular 
court ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  printed  for  the  ufe 
of  the  world  at  large  •,  for  the  fame  finger,  who, 
with  a  natural  and  eafy  folfa,  would  give  pleafure 
to  the  hearers,  would,  by  attempting  thefe  difficult 
paffages,  di(tra6l  them ;  and  from  the  fame  hand,  by 
which  a  fonata,  of  eafy  execution,  would  found 

delight- 
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delightfome  and  fweet,  one  oF  arduous  ^difficulty 
would  found  like  the  talking  of  gibberilh. 

XXIV.  The  feeond  reafon  why  this  diminuti- 
on of  figures  deftroys  mufic,  is  becaufe  it  does  not 
give  fpace  for  the  ear  to  perceive  melody.  As 
the  deh'ght  the  eye  receives  by  a  well-difpofed  va- 
riety of  colours,  could  not  be  attained,  if  each 
was  to  pafs  the  fight  with  fo  quick  a  motion,  that 
it  could  fcarce  makeadiflinf]:  imprefiionon  the  or- 
gan, and  it  is  the  fame  with  all  forts  of  vifible  ob- 
je6^s  ;  jufl  fo,  if  the  points  into  which  mufic  is 
divided  are  of  fo  fhort  a  duration,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  a6^ing  diflinflly  on  the  ear,  this  organ, 
would  not  perceive  harmony  but  confufion.  Fur- 
ther, this  feeond  inconvenience,  like  the  reft,  is 
increafed  by  the  abufe,  which,  in  their  pra£lice 
is  committed  byinftrumental  performers;  who,  al- 
though they  are  but  flow  or  indifferent  hands,  ge- 
nerally make  oftentation  of  playing  with  great  ve- 
locity; and  commonly  drive  to  execute  the  fonata, 
with  more  rapidity  than  the  compofer  intended, 
or  than  the  charafter  of  the  raufic  requires.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  by  a  defeft  in  the  molt  ef- 
fential  part  of  the  execution,  which  is  precifion 
and  exaclnefs,  the  muOc  lofes  its  true  and  proper 
genius  ;  and  the  byftanders  hear  nothing  but  a 
confufcd  clatter,  i.ct  every  one  then  purfue  the 
mode,  which  is  fuirable  to  his  talents  and  abili- 

lies; 
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ties ;  for  if  he,  who  is  heavy  and  flow  of  foot, 
endeavours  to  run  as  fall:  as  him  who  is  light  and 

o 

nimble,  his  whole  career  will  be  nothing  but 
ftumbles :  and  if  he,  who  can  only  run,  attempts 
to  ily,  he  will  foon  fall,  and  dafti  himfelf  to  pieces. 

XXIX.  The  fecond  diilinflion  between  anti- 
ent  and  modern  mufic,  confifls  in  the  frequency 
and  excefs  of  tranfitions  in  this  laft,  from  the  di- 
atonic to  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  ilile  ;  and 
in  often  changing  the  tones,  by  the  introduction 
of  foftenutos  and  B  flats.  This,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, has  a  good  efFecl,  if  it  is  done  with  modera- 
tion and  opportunely.  But  the  Italians  of  this 
day,  run  to  fuch  an  extravagant  excefs  with  thefe 
tranfitions,  that  they  force  harmony  off  its  hinges. 
Whoever  has  any  difficulty  of  believing  this,  let 
him,  free  from  prejudice  or  partiality,  confuk  his 
own  ears,  whenever  he  hears  any  of  thofe  fonatas 
or  chants  performed  which  abound  much  in  ac- 
cidentals. 

XXX.  The  third  diflin^lion  confids  in  the  li- 
berty which  compofersatprefent  take,  of  mixing 
in  their  muiic,  all  forts  of  modulations  that  occur 
to  them  ;  without  confining  themfelves,  either  to 
imitation  or  theme.  The  pleafure  perceived  by 
this  mufic,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
loofeand  dilhevelled,  is  A'aftly  inferior  to  the  en- 

VoL.II.  Z  joyment 
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joymeat  afforded  by  that  beautiful  regularity  and 
contrivance,  with  which  the  maflers  of  the  lad 
age,  introduced  a  pleafing  variety  into  a  paflagej 
and  efpecially,  when  the  mufic  was  calculated  for 
four  voices.      Strangers  are  fenfible  of  the  high 
value  of  fuch  compofitions;  nor  are  excellent  ones 
of  this  fpecies  wanting  in  other  countries ;  but 
compofers  in  general,  avoid  writing  in  this  flile, 
becaufe  the  doing  it  well,  demands  more  labour 
and  (tudy,  than  they  are  commonly  difpofed  to 
take;  fo  that  if  now  and  then  they  introduce,  and 
begiA  purfuing  a  paiTage,  they  quickly  leave  itj 
and  give  a  loofe  to  their  fancy,  letting  it  run 
where  it  lifts.      Strangers,  who  come  to  Spaiu, 
are  for  the  mod  part  mere  executionifts,  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  forming  this  kind  of  mu- 
fic ;  becaufe   it    requires  more  fcientific  know- 
ledge, than  they  are  generally  maftersof;    and 
therefore,  to  conceal    that  they  are  dclicient  in 
point  of  ability,  they  endeavour  to  perfuade  peo- 
ple, the  method  of  purfuing  paffages  is  out  of" 
fafhion. 

SECT.    VIII. 

XXXI.  This  is  the  fpecies  of  mufic,  with  which 
the  Italians,  by  the  hand  of  their  beloved  mafler 
Duron,  have  regaled  us  ;  for  he  was  the  man,  who 
iirft  introduced  foreign  modes  into  the  mufic  of 
Spain.     It  is  true,  that  fince  his  time^  tbefe  modea 

have 
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"have  been  (o  refined,  that  if  Duron  could 
now  rife  from  his  grave,  he  would  not  know  them; 
biitftill,  the  blame  of  all  thefe  novelties  is  impu- 
table to  him,  for  he  was  the  firft  who  opened  the 
door  for  (heir  introdudlion.  Virgi.rs  defcription 
of  the  wind's,  may  be  applied  to  the  airs  of  the 
Italian  mufic. 

■^a  data  poHa  ruunty  &  terras  turbine  perflmit. 

With  regard  to  thefcience  ofraufic,  we  fee  ve- 
rified in  the  Spaniards,  with  refpedt  to  the  Italians^ 
that  eafy  condefcenfion  in  admitting  novelties, 
which  Pliny  lamented  in  the  Italians  themfelves, 
with  refpe<ft  to  the  Greeks  :  Mutatu^  quotidie  afs 
interpolisy  &  ingenioriim  Grcsci^Jiatu  impellimur. 

XXXII.  With  all  this,  we  are  not  without  able 
ccmpdfers  in  Spain,  who  have  not  totally  fallen 
in  with  the  faihion,  qr  who  jointly,  with  con- 
forming to  ir,  and  judicioully  combinin:^  the  an- 
tient  and  modern  together,  have  wrote  fome  va- 
luable and  delectable  pieces  of  grammatical  mu- 
fic  ;  in  which,  the  fweetnefs  and  naajefly  of  the 
old  compofitions  has  been  preferved.  Speakino* 
of  this,  brings  afrefh  to  my  memory,  the  favoury 
and  luxuriant  Literes ;  and  I  can't  help  mention- 
ing him  a  fecond  time,  for  he  is  a  compofer  truly 
original,  A  charader  of  elevated  fweetnefs, which 
Z  2  \% 
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is  proper  and  natural  to  him,  is  refplendent  In 
all  his  works,  and  which  never  for  fakes  him,  even 
when  he  fets  words  to  mufic,  on  amorous  or  pro- 
fane fabj'.cls  :  fo  that  even  in  fongs  of  love,  or 
comic  gallantry,  he  preferves  a  kind  of  fublimity, 
which  can  only  touch,  or  be  felt  by  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  foul ;  this  he  manages  with  fuch  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  awakes  tendernefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  lulls  lufl:  to  lleep.  I  would  have  this  com- 
pofer  always  employed  in  writing  for  facred  fub- 
jec^s  :  becaofe  the  genius  of  his  compofitions,  is 
better  calculated  to  infpire  celeftial  afFedlions, 
than  to  foment  earthly  amours.  If  fome  of  his 
mufic,  is  lefs  impregnated  with  that  tumultuous 
air  and  clatter,  for  which  the  works  of  many  o- 
ther  authors  are  admired  ;  it,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  isj  in  my  opinion,  better  calculated  for  the 
ufe  of  churches  •,  becaufe  mufic  in  them,  demands 
a  ferious  gravity,  which  fhould  Tweedy  calm  the 
mind  ;  and  not  a  puerile  flightinefs,  which  would 
excite  to  dance  with  caflanets.  Compofitions  of 
the  lad  kind  are  very  eafy,  and  are  therefore 
made  by  many  ;  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  difiiculr, 
and  therefore  but  few  attempt  them. 

SECT.     IX. 

XXXIIl.  What  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  the 
irregularity  and  diforders  of  church  mufic,  does 

not 
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not  extend  to  chants  in  the  vulgar  tongue  only, 
but  to  pfalras,  malTes,   lamentations,  and  other 
parts  of  divine  fervice,  becaufe  the  modes  in  fa- 
fliion,  have  been  introduced  into  them  all.  I  have, 
in  printed  lamentations,  feen  the  changes  of  the 
airs  chara^^erifed  in  the  fame  terms,  which  are 
ufed  to  defcribe  them  in  comic  mufic.     Here  you 
read  grave,  there  ayrofo,  and  in  another  place  an- 
dante.     What,  can't  we  admit  of  all  the  mufic 
being  grave,  even  in  a  lamentation  \   And  is  it 
neceifary  to  introduce  light  comedy  airs  into  the 
reprefentationof  the  mod  afHi^ling  myderies  ?  If 
grief  could  find  a  place  in  heaven,  Jeremiah  would 
lament  afreih,  at  feeing  fuch  mufic  applied  to  his 
fongs  of  mourning.    Is  it  impoflible,  that  in  thofe 
complainings,  where  every  letter  is  a  figh,  corre- 
fponding  with,  and  exprefTive  of  the  various  fen- 
fations,  ariiing  from  the  fubje(5ls  of  his  lamenta- 
tion; either  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans, the  de{l:ru6lion  of  the  world  for  fm,  the  af- 
fliflion  of  the  church  militant  for  the  perfecution 
of  its  martyrs ;  and,  to  fum  up  the  whole,  the  an- 
guifn  and  fuiTerings  of  our  Redeemer,   for  the 
falvation  of  mankind.     I  fay,  can  the  feelings  pro- 
duced by  fuch  fad  and  diftreffmg  calamities,  be 
expreffed  with  airy  tunes  and  recitatives?  in  the 
tnournful  fongs  of  Jeremiah,   which  fone  exoo- 
fitors  call  the  Alphabet  of  the  Penitents,  Ihould 
we  hear  the  found  of  feflive  airs  and  ferenades? 
,     ■     Z3  With 
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With  how  much  more  reafonthan  hirn,  ought  we 
to  exclaim  here  in  the  language  of  Seneca,  when 
he  cenTured  Ovid,  for  having  introduced  into 
the  defcriptlon  of  fo  tragical  an  event  as  that  of 
Deucalior/s  flood,  a  verfe  which  favoured  of  gal- 
lantry :  Non  eft  res  fails  fohr'ia  Lifcivire  devoraio. 
crbe  t  err  arum*  The  Cythara  of  Nero,  while 
Pvome  was  burning,  had  not  fo  harfli  a  found,  as 
the  harmony  of  dances  in  the  reprefentation  of 
fuch  affecling  myfteries. 

XXXIV.  And  befides  offending  in  this  parti- 
cular againfl  the  rules  of  reafon,  they  fm  alfo, 
againft  the  laws  of  mufic,  which  prefcribe,  that 
the  tone  of  the  chant,  fhould  be  fuited  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
language  is  foleran  and  expreffive  of  forrow,  the 
tone  of  the  mufic  fliould  be  grave  and   afleciing, 

XXXV.  It  is  true,  that  againft  this  rule,  which 
is  one  of  the  moil  cardinal,  muficians  very  fre- 
quently fm  in  all  forts  of  compofitions,  fome 
from  being  deficient,  and  others  by  exceedin'g, 
Thofe  fall  into  the  error  of  deficiency,  who  form 
mufic  without  any  attention  to  the  fpirit  or  mean- 
ing of  the  words  to  which  they  apply  it ;  but 
hardly  any  fall  into  thofe  grofs  miftakes,  except 
fuch  as  fcarce  deferve  the  name  of  compofers,  and 
who  are  capable  of  doing  nothing  more,  thap 

packing 
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racking  or  weaving  together,  fhreds  and  drips,  of 
the  cornpofitions  of  odier  muficians* 

XXXVI.  Thofe  err  by  exceeding  or  doing  too 
much,  who  regalate  their  mufic  with  a  puerile 
nicety,  to  correfpond  with  the  diftin^l  or  feparate 
fignification  of  each  word,  taken  or  Handing  by 
atfelf,  without  having  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  context.  An  example  produced  by 
father  Kircher  to  illuftrate  this  abufe,  will  explain 
what  I  mean.  He  inftanced  the  manner,  in 
which  a  compofer  bad  fet  to  mufic  the  following 
verfe:  Morsfeftinat  luLiuofa  ;  to  the  words  Jnors 
and  lu8iw/iiy  he  applied  a  miOurnful  folfa  ;  but  to 
the  word  fefiinat^  which  ftood  in  the  middle  be- 
tween them,  as  it  feemed  to  him,  to  fignify  viva-, 
city  or  quicknefs,  he  appropriated  a  career  of  al- 
legros, that  would  have  caufed  the  mod  flwggiib 
nag  who  heard  them,  to  bound  about  arid  give 
^briols. 

XXXVII.  I  faw  fomething  as  bad,  or  indeed 
even  worfe  than  this,  in  one  of  the  lamentations 
I  cited  before  ;  where  to  the  mufic  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  the  followihg  fentence:  Depoftta  eft  vehefimi" 
ter  non  hahens  conjolatorem^  was  marked  ayrofo. 
How  ill-iuited  is  an  airy  movement,  to  exprefs 
the  lamentable  fall  of  Jerufalera^  and  alfo  that  of 
all  mankind  bowed  down  and  crippled  with  the 
weight  of  their  fins ;  which  misfortune,  was  ag- 

Z  4  gravated 
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gravated  with  the  additional  and  diflreffing  cir- 
cuinflance,  of  their  being  deftitute  of  comfort 
under  the  calamity  ?  But  the  blame  of  all  this, 
was  imputable  to  the  adverb  vehemente7\  becaufe 
to  exprefs  vehemence,  appeared  to  the  compofer 
to  require  a  lively  movement ;  and  thus,  when 
he  came  to  that  word  in  the  fentence,  he  quicken- 
ed his  pace,  and  upon  the  adverb  vehementer, 
expended  in  rapid  notes,  mufic  to  the  amount  of 
forty  crotchets  ;  but  the  word,  in  the  fenfe  it  was 
there  ufed,  was  intended  to  fignify  the  fame  as 
gravijfime,  and  to  exprefs  with  energy,  the  de- 
gree of  grief  and  fadnefs,  occafioned  by  the  fall 
of  Jerufalera,  which,  crippled  and  bore  down 
y/ith  the  crnlhing  weight  of  its  fins,  came  to  the 
ground,  temple,  walls,  and  houfes,  all  together. 

XXXVIII.  Nobody  was  more  guilty  of  this 
fault,  than  the  celebrated  Duron,  and  he  com- 
mitted it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  foraetimes  in  the 
f^une  coapiet,  jud  as  the  fignification  of  the  words 
of  the  verfe  varied,  taken  feparately  or  by  them- 
felves,  he  would  vary  the  ailc^tions  of  the  chant, 
fix  or  eight  times  \  and  although  it  required  great 
addrefs  and  ability  to  do  this,  which  he  in  reality 
was  polTclTed  of;  fuch  an  exertion  of  his  talents 
Was  ill  applied. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    X. 

XXXIX.  Some  (for  we  would  not  omit  to  men- 
tion  this)  judge,  that  the  compofing  mufic  adapt- 
ed to  different  fubje£ls,  confifls  much,  in  aright 
choice  of  the  keys  ;  and  they  affign  one  for  grave 
fubje^ls,  another  for  chearful  ones,  and  another 
for  mournful  ones,  and  fo  on  ;  but  I  believ«e,  this 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  bufmefs ;  for 
there  is  no  key  whatever,  in  which  there  have 
not  been  written,  very  expreffive  and  pathetic; 
compofitions,  fuited  to  excite  all  kinds  of  affedi- 
ons.  The  different  place  which  the  two  femi- 
tones  occupy  in  the  diapafon,  and  which  is  what  the 
diftin£iion  of  keys  confifts  in,  is  infufficient  to  in- 
duce this  diverfity ;  becaufe  in  whatever  place  an 
accidental  is  introduced/and  they  introduce  them 
at  every  turn,  this  order  is  changed  ;  and  becaufe 
various,  or  the  moft  parts  of  the  compolition,  by- 
varying  their  terminations,  fall  upon,  or  catch 
the  femi-tones,  in  a  different  poiition,  from  that 
in  which  they  ftand  or  are  placed,  with  refpe£l:  to 
the  diapafon.  For  example  ;  although  the  firfl 
key-tone,  which  begins  D  folre,  proceeds  in  this 
order,  firft  a  tone,  then  a  femi-tone,  after  that 
three  tones,  to  which  there  follows  another  femi- 
tone,  and  at  laft  there  comes  a  whole  tone.  The 
diiterent  traces,  or  minute  paffages  of  the  compo- 
4  fition, 
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fition,  taken  each  by  itfelf,  do  not  follow  thit 
order ;  becaufe  one  begins  in  the  firfl,  another 
in  the  tone  which  is  next  after  it,  and  fo  on  with 
refpect  to  all  the  other  p^rts  of  the  diapafon,  and 
they  terminate  wherever  the  compofer  likes  bed  ; 
by  which  means,  in  every  trace  or  minute  paiTage 
of  the  compolition,  the  pofition  of  the  femi- 
tones  is  varied,  as  much,  as  in  the  different  dia- 
pafons,  which  conflitute  the  diverfity  of  the  keys. 

XL.  What  confirms  me  in  this  fentim.ent,  that 
the  fulting  muiic  to  produce  a  grave  or  a  fprightly 
effect,  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the 
key  it  is  wrote  in,  is,  that  the  greatefl:  muficians, 
are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  this 
point.  What  one  confiders  as  a  lively  key,  ano-, 
ther  thinks  a  mournful  one  ;  what  one  edeems  a 
devout  key,  another  calls  a  flighty  one.  The 
two  great  jefuits,  father  Kircher,  and  father  De- 
chales,  are  fo  oppofite  in  their  fentiments  upon 
this  head,  that  the  fame  key,  which  father  Kir- 
cher charaderizes  in  this  n^anner,  EarmoniDfuSy 
marrnificus ^  &  regia  majeftate  plenusy  father  Dc- 
chales  fpeaks  thus  of:  Actripudia,  ^  choreas  ep. 
cofiiparatiis,  diciitirque  propterea  Iqfcivus ;  and  they 
differ  little  lefs,  in  their  aflignation  of  the  cha- 
racters of  many  other  keys^  if  not  of  ail. 


XLI.  The 
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XLI.  The  foregoing,  (Iiould  be  ur  Jerfrood  to 
relate  and  apply  to  rhe  efTeiirial  difference  of  keys, 
which  confiils,  in  the  diveifity  of  pofition  of  the 
feinirones  in  the  diapafon  ;  but  not  to  their  acci- 
dental diiTerence  ;  which,  confifts,  in  their  being 
taken  higher  or  lower»  This  may  conduce  fome^ 
thing  to  create  effecSt ;  becaufe  the  fame  mufic,  fee 
jn  low  notes,  which  is  religious  and  grave,  tranf^ 
pofed  to  high  ones,  lofes  of  its  majeily,  and  ac- 
quires a  degree  of  vivacity,  that  is  ill  fuited  to  a 
fclemn  fubje£l :  and  for  this  reafon,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  movements  of  church  mufic  iliould 
not  be  very  quick  :  becaufe,  by  hurrying  the 
voices  in  the  chant,  they  occaiion  them  to  found 
harfh;  and  befides  this,  prevent  that  eafy  play  and 
flexibility  of  throat,  which  is  neceflary  to  produce 
the  effe^l  the  mufic  requires ;  and  which  many 
times  coniifls,  or  is  contained  in  the  intonations; 
I  fay  further,  that  over  and  above  thefe  inconve- 
niences, mulic  compofed  of  quick  movements,  and 
fet  in  high  notes,  is  not  fo  well  calculated  to  move 
the  aife6lions  of  refpec>,  devotion,  and  piety,  as 
that  which  is  written  in  lower  tones,  and  marked 
^p  be  performed  in  flower  time. 

SECT.    XI. 

XLII.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I  am  againfl:  the  in- 
trodudionof  violins  into  churches.    St.  Thomas, 

in 
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in  the  place  I  before  cited,  objedts  to  the  admit- 
ting  any  kind  of  inftruijenrs  in  the  church  ;  and 
the  reafon  he  gives  for  the  obiedion  is^  that  the 
fenlible  dehght  which  the  iplliumental  mufic  oc- 
cafions,  hinders  devotion.     But  it  is  not  eafy  to 
reconcile  this  reafoning,  with  what  the  faint  fays 
in  another  place,  to  wit,  that  the  delight  per- 
ceived by  the  air,  excites  weak  fpirits  to  devo- 
tion ;  and  he,  in  the  fame  place,  approves  of  the 
life  of  raufical  inilruments  in  fynagogUes,  be- 
caufc  the  Jews  being  a  hard  and  carnal  people, 
there  is  a  neceliity  for  having  recourfe  to  fuch 
means,  to  proyoke  and  iWr  them  to  piety.     At 
leaft  then  for  people  of  this  ilamp,  muiical  in- 
ilruments in  churches  would  be  very  ferviceable; 
and  there  being  a  great  many  of  that  difpofition 
who  frequent   churches  -,  ccnfequently,  the  in- 
iirunients  would   be   found   exceedingly  ufeful. 
Befides,  I  can't   comprehend,   how   the  fenfible 
delight  which  inflrumental  mulk  occasions,  fliould 
induce   to    devotion   thofe   who  on   account   of 
their  hardnefs  are  little  difpofed    to  it,  aixi  ob- 
itrucl:  it  in  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  more    inclined 
to  divine  worihip. 

XLIII.  I  acknowledge  and  confefs,  that  it  is 
much  more  eafy  for  me  to  mifunderlland  St.Tho- 
nr.^s,  than  for  St.  Thomas  to  advaiKC  any  thing 
that  is  Arong:  but  after  all,  the  univcrial  prac- 
tice of  [lie  whole  church  authorizes  the  ufe  of  in- 

il  rumen  is; 
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(Iruments ;  and  the  only  difficulty  or  dlfagree- 
ment,  feems  to  reft  in  the  choice  of  them*  I  for 
my  own  part  think,  that  violins  are  improper  in 
that  facred  theatre ;  their  (hrill  notes,  although 
harmonious,  are  flill  Ihrill,  and  excite  a  puerile 
vivacity  in  our  fpirits,  very  different  from  that 
decent  attention,  which  is  due  to  the  majefty  of 
myfteries ;  and  efpecially  in  thefe  times,  Vv'hen 
thofe  who  compofe  for  violins,  ftudioufly  write 
their  mufic  fo  high,  that  he  who  is  to  execute  it, 
can  fcarce  forbear  ftriking  the  bridge  of  the  in- 
ftrument  with  his  fingers. 

XLIV.  There  are  many  other  inftruments 
much  fitter  to  be  ufed  in  churches  than  violins, 
their  tones  being  much  more  refpec^ful  and 
grave;  fuch  as  the  harp,  the  violincello,  and  the 
harpfichord  ;  neither  would  the  inconvenience 
of  the  want  of  trebles  in  the  inftruments  be  felt, 
by  leaving  out  the  violins,  but  rather,  the  mufic 
by  the  omifTion  would  appear  more  majefticj 
which  is  what  is  moft  required  in  churches. 
The  organ  is  an  admirable  inftrument ;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  many  inftruments  compriz- 
ed in  one.  It  is  true,  that  the  organiils,  whea 
they  are  fo  difpofed,  can  make  a  fort  of  pipe 
and  tabor  of  it ;  and  it  is  alfo  true,  that  this  dif- 
pofition  feems  to  come  upon  them  pretty  fre- 
quently. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XII. 


XLV.  It  would  not  be  foreign,  but  rather  verjf 
confonant  to  the  object  of  our  prefent  criticifrrii 
to  fay  fomething  in  this  place  of  the  poetry,  to 
which  they  gi^e  the  epithet  of  divine,  and  which 
is  compofed  to  be  fung  in  churches,  I  may  with- 
out temerity,  venture  to  pronounce,  that  poetry 
in  Spain,  is  in  a  worfe  ftate  of  perdition  thaa 
niufic.  The  number  of  thofe  who  write  couplets 
is  infinite,  but  none  of  them  are  poets.  If  I  was 
to  be  afked,  which  are  the  mod  difficult  of  all 
arts,  I  (hould  anfwer,  medicine,  poetry,  and  ora- 
tory :  and  if  I  was  alfo  to  be  allced,  which  are  the 
mofl:  eafy ;  I  fliould  anfwer,  oratory,  poetry,  and 
medicine.  There  is  no  (ludent,  who,  if  he  takes 
a  fancy  to  it,  does  not  write  verfes.  All  the  re- 
ligious who  mount  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  doc- 
tors who  have  ftudied  and  pradlifed  ph5'fie,  find 
their  partizans :  but  where  will  you  meet  with 
the  truly  able  phyfician,  the  compleat  poet,  or 
the  perfe£t  oratot  ? 

XLVI.  Our  ttiofl:  learned  monk  Don  John  de 
Mabillon^  in  his  Treatife  on  Monadic  Studies, 
fays,  that  an  excellent  poet  is  a  very  rare  trea- 
fure  •,  and  I  agree  with  hira  in  fentiment ;  fof 
•upon  ftri^l  examination,  where,  among  the  num^ 

bers 
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hers  of  poetical  efiays  that  are  publiihed,  will 
you  meet  with  any  one,  which  (omitting  many 
other  requifite  qualities)  is  natural,  ftiblime^ 
fweet  and  pointed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  inge- 
nious, and  clear;  brilliant  without  affe^lation^ 
fonorous  without  turgidity,  and  harmonious  with- 
out impropriety  ;  that  runs  without  hobbling^ 
is  delicate  without  affe£lation,  forcible  without 
harfhnefs,  beautiful  without  paint  or  drained  co- 
louring, noble  without  prefumption,  and  copious 
and  comprehenlive  without  obfcurity  ?  I  will 
alraofl:  venture  to  pronounce,  that  he  who  would 
find  a  poet  capable  of  writing  verfes  in  this  flile^ 
Ihould  feek  for  him  in  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Phcenix. 

XLVIL  In  Spain  however,  poetry  is  in  {o 
deplorable  a  ftate,  that  according  to  all  appear-^ 
ances,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fearch  for  fuch  a 
one  there*  He  who  errs  the  leaft^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  here  and  there  a  particular  one^  feema 
as  if  he  ftudied  how  he  fhould  commit  faults. 
All  his  care  appears  to  be  placed,  in  fwelli ng  the 
verfe  with  irrational  hyperboles,  and  pompous 
Words  ;  by  which  means,  he  produces  a  bloated, 
and  confirmed  dropfical  poem^  the  fight  of  v/hich 
turns  your  flomach,  and  the  perufal  fills  you  with 
melancholy.  Thofe  effential  qualities,  proprie- 
ty and  nature^  without  which,  neither  poetry  or 
profe  can  ever  be  good,  feem  to  have  abandoned, 
5  and 
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and  become  fugitives  from  our  compofitions. 
Our  authors  don*t  in  their  produclions,  appear 
to  have  hit  upon  that  native  fpiendor,  which 
gives  a  briUiancy  to  their  ideas,  but  rather,  to 
have  disfigured  their  bell  thoughts,  with  affeded 
and  bombaft  expreflions ;  fo  rhat  their  original 
conceptions,  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  woman 
that  falls  into  indifcreet  hands  to  be  dreffed  and 
ornamented. 

XLVIIL  Thus  much  in  general  for  modern 
Spanifti  poetry  ;  but  the  woril  is,  that  you  hear 
thefe  fort  of  compofitions  in  the  facred  canticles ; 
which  are  often  fo  bad,  that  it  would  be  better, 
inftead  of  them,  to  fing  the  couplets  of  blind 
men  -,  becaufe  thefe  feem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  devout  affections,  and  their  ruftic  fimpli- 
city  is  in  fome  degree  the  fymptom  of  a  good 
intention.  All  the  gracefulnefs,  or  rather  the 
attempt  at  difplaying  it,  in  the  church  canticles 
of  thefe  times,  confifts  in  low  equivocations,  tri- 
vial metaphors,  and  puerile  changes  and  re- 
changes.  The  worll  is,  that  they  are  entirely 
void  of  fpirit,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  excite 
religious  emotions,  which  are  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  qualities  required,  and  which  ought 
to  be  fought  after  in  fuch  compofitions.  Don 
Antonio  de  Solis  was  without  doubt  a  perfon  of 
lublime  genius,    and  one  who  well  underflood 

the 
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the  excellencies  of  poetry.  He  exceeded  all 
others,  and  even  fometimes  himfclf  alfo,  in  paint- 
ing the  paffions  with  fuch  apt,  clofe,  and  fubtile 
expreffions,  that  the  defcriptions  of  his  pen  feem 
to  give  yoii  a  clearer  idea  of,  and  make  yon  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  them,  than  the  knowledge 
which  is  gained  by  experience.  But  with  all 
this,  w^e  in  his  fmall  facred  tracls,  perceive  a 
ftrange  falling-off;  becaufe  in  them,  we  don'c 
meet  with  that  noblenefs  oF  thought,  that  deli- 
cacy of  exprefiion,  and  that  ftirring  of  the  paf- 
fions, which  is  frequent  and  common  in  his  other 
Lyric  Poems.  This  did  not  happen  becaufe  he 
wanted  genius  or  talents  to  write  facred  compo- 
fitions;  For  his  dirges  upon  the  converfion  of  St. 
Francifco  de  Borja,  are  fome  of  the  iDefl  things 
he  ever  exhibited,  and  perhaps  the  mod  fublime, 
which  to  this  day  have  been  compofed  in  the 
Spanifh  language. 

XLIX.  I  believe  the  badnefs  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thefe  couplets,  called  Letrillas,  which  are 
generally  written  for  feflivals,  has  proceeded 
from  Solis,  and  other  poets  of  ability,  having 
looked  upon  them  as  trifles  •,  though  in  reality, 
no  other  compofitions  require  fo  much  fludy  or 
ferious  attention.  What  fubjecls  can  be  more 
noble  than  thofe,  where  the  eulogium  of  the 
faints  and  martyrs  is  fung,  and  the  excellency  of 

Vol.  II.  A  a  the 
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the  divine  attributes  and  myfteries,  is  reprefent- 
ed  and  celebrated  ?  Thefe  are  the  things,  on 
which  men  of  abilities,  Ihould  exert  the  whole 
power  of  their  genius  and  talents.     What  em- 
ployment can  be  more  worthy  a  man  of  lliining 
parts,  than  that  of  painting  the  beauty  of  virtue 
in  fuch  amiable  colours,  as  to  make  mankind  in 
love  with  it ;  and  reprefenting  the  deformity  of 
vice,  in  (o  (Iriking  a  point  of  view,  as  to  make 
the  world  abhor  and  detefl:  it  -,  and  to  contrive 
to  praife  God  and  his  angels  in  fuch  a  way,  as 
would  flimulate  people  to  a  defire  of  imitation,, 
and  light  up  in  their  minds,  the  flame  of  adora- 
tion and  worlhip?  The  grandeur  of  poetry,  con- 
fifts  in  that  a£live  perfuafion,  which  the  poet  in- 
fills into  the  foul,  and  with  which  he  moves  the 
heart,  to  follow  the  courfe  he  would   wifh  it 
fhould  purfue.     To  write  in  this  flile,  fays  our 
Mabillon,  fpeaking  of  poetry,  is  not  childrens 
play  ;  much  lefs  then,  (houid  facred  poetry  be 
only  fit  to  amufe  infants ;  but  after  all,   that 
which  is  fung  in  our  churches  i-s  nothing  better^ 

L.  Even  thofe,  whofe  compofitions  are  held 
in  eflimation,  do  no  more,  than  provide  and  pre- 
pare the  firft  light  conceits  that  occur  to  them- 
on  the  fubjcft  they  are  about  to  write  upon  ;  and 
although  they  have  not  in  themfelves,  union 
with  refpe61  to  time,  or  tendency  to  any  defign 

whatever. 
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whatever,  they  diftribute  them  in  couplets,  and 
hotvvithftandiag  one  leads  to  Flanders,  and  an- 
other to  Morocco,  they  introduce  them  into  the 
context ;  and  provided  each  couplet  fays  fome- 
thing,  for  this  is  their  explanation,  although  it 
is  without  life,  fpirit,  or  force  ;  nay  more,  al- 
though it  is  without  order,  or  dirediion  to  any 
determinate  point  or  purpofe,  they  fay  it  is  good 
compofition  ;  when,  in  truth;  it  no  more  deferves 
the  name  of  a  compofition,  than  a  heap  of  (rones 
that  of  an  edifice,  or  the  throwing  or  huddling 
together  a  number  of  colours,  that  of  a  pidure. 

XL.  Keeri  fenteiices,  wit,  airy  pleafantry,  and 
lively  conceits,  are  the  precife  ornaments  of 
poetry ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  introduced  into 
a  poem^  as  if  they  had  been  fludioufly  fought 
after  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  Ihould  feem  as  if 
they  were  always  in  waiting;,  and  ready  either  for 
the  poet  to  lay  his  hand  on  them,  or  to  obey  his 
command ;  who  iliould  purfue  the  rout  he  has 
chalked  out  for  himfelf,  and  as  he  proceeds  on, 
gather  fuch  flowers  as  he  meets  on  his  way,  and 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  road  through  vhich 
he  travels.  This  was  the  prac5lice  of  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  all  the  illuftrious  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. To  make  couplets,  which  are  no  more 
than  an  unformed  mafs  of  little  conceits^  is  a 
tbing  very  eafy,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  ufe- 
A  a  a  lefs ; 
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lefs ;  becaufe  there  is  not  in  them,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  containing,  any  of  the  fublime  excel- 
lences of  poetry.  Why  do  I  fay  fublime  ^x« 
cellences  I  Not  even  the  lowell  requifites  which 
are  of  its  effence. 

LII.  Bttt  I  have  not  even  yet  mentioned  th^ 
worll:  part  belonging  to  the  divine  canticles ; 
which  is,  that  if  not  all,  a  greai  many  of  them 
^re  compafed  in  a  burkfque  ilile.  This  is  cer- 
tainly done  with  great  difcretion;  becaufe  by 
this  pradlice,  the  things  appertaining  to  God,  are 
converted  to  things  of  interlude.  What  idea 
can  a  thoufand  extravagances,  put  in  the  mouths 
of  Gill  and  Pafquil,  give  of  the  ineffable  myflery 
of  the  incarnation  ?  I  (ball  leave  it  here,  for  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  an  abfurdity  put  me  out  of  all 
patience;  and  he  to  whom  fuch  an  indignant 
abufe,  does  not  of  itfelf  appear  difguiling,  I  fhali 
never  be  able  to  perfuade  or  convincey  by  any 
arguments  whatever. 


Th^ 
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The  following,  which  is  extraSed 
from  the  learned  Letters  of  Fevjoo, 
is  an  Anfwer  of  the  Author's  to  a 
Letter  from  a  Friend  on  the  Sub- 
jedl  of  Mufic.  The  Title  he  gives 
to  the  Letter,  is, 

THE 
WONDERFUL  EFFECTS  of  MUSIC, 

AND    A  COMPARISON    OF    TffE 

ANTIENT  WITH  THE  MODERN. 


De  AR  Sir, 

I.  TJ  EFORE  I  ceafed  to  be  a  young  man,  or 
J3  indeed  before  I  became  one,  the  difficulty 
you  now  propound  occurred  to  me,  and  is,  in  ray 
humble  opinion,  a  very  grave  one.  It  feems  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  raufic  of  thefe  times,  does 
A  a  3  not 
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not  produce  ilie  admirable  effc£ls  which  are  ret 
lated  of  the  mufic  of  antiquity,  and  it  feems  alfo 
as  if  this  argued  a  greater  degree  oi  pcTfe<5lioD  in 
the  antient  than  the  mocem.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  difficult  to  explain,  in  what  this  fupe- 
rior  degree  of  perfection  in  the  antient  confifted  ; 
not  fo  much  for  the  reafon  you  mention,  as  for 
another,  which  I  Ihall  point  out  in  the  fequel. 

11.  We  at  prelent  know  of  no  mufician  what- 
ever, who,  by  the  ufe  of  his  art,  can  excite,  or 
appeafe  a  violent  paffion  ;  but  if  various  authors 
do  nor  deceive  us,  the  mufic  of  antiquity,  produced 
both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  eiTeCls.  It  is 
related  of  the  tvvo  muficians,  Timotheus  and  An- 
tigenides,that  they  could,  whenever  they  pleafed, 
enrage  Alexander  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to  make  him 
feize  on  his  arms,  and  fall  into  fuch  excelfes  of 
fury,  as  terrified  the  by-itanders,  and  filled  them 
with  apprehenfions  that  their  lives  were  in  danger. 
They  tell  us  alfo  of  a  trumpeter  of  Megara, 
named  Herodotus,  who  perceiving  the  ftrength 
and  endeavours  of  the  foldiers  of  Demetrius,  in- 
fufiicicnt  to  move  a  warlike  machine  of  enormous 
weight  towa'-..^s  ;he  Xv'ulis  of  Argos,  which  they 
Were  then  beficgino;,  he,  by  blowing  two  trumpets 
at  a  time,  fo  infpircd  them,  that  they  found  their 
"vigour  in  a  manner  doubled,  and  themfelves  en- 
abled to  conduct  the  machine  to  the  place  ihcy 

wiHied. 
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wilhed.  They  tell  us  likewife,  of  a  remarkable 
flute-player,  who  was  a  Milefian,  that  by  touch- 
ing in  the  Phrygian  mode  enraged  certain  men, 
and  by  changing  to  the  Doric  from  the  Phrygian, 
immediately  calmed  them  again.  Of  the  famous 
mulician  Terpandro,  they  relate,  that  with  his 
lyre,  he  ftifled  the  flame  of  a  fedition  among  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  and  of  Empedocles,  that  he  alfo 
with  his  lyre,  difarmed  a  youth  of  his  choler,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  committing  a  parricide.  I 
fiiall  omit  many  other  cafes  of  this  kind. 

III.  If  it  appears  wonderful^  that  the  antient 
mufic  (hould  have  inflamed,  and  calmed  violent 
paflions,  it  feems  more  fo,  that  it  fhould  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  cure  various  difeafes  5  and 
fometimes,  not  only  in  here  and  there  an  indivi- 
dual, but  even  in  a  whole  kingdom ;  for  Plu- 
tarch fays,  that  Thaletas,  a  native  of  Crete,  with 
the  energetic  fweetncfs  of  the  lyre,  freed  the  La- 
cedaemonians from  a  plague ;  and  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  various  authors,  that  antiently,  they 
ufed  mufic  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  the  falling- 
ficknefs,  the  epilepfy,  deafnefs,  the  fciatica,  and 
the  bite  of  a  viper* 

IV.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  thefe 

f a6ls  (hould  not  pafs  current  without  fome  critical 

gxamination.     And  firfl  of  all,  none  of  the  au- 

A  a  4  thors 
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thors  who  teftify  tbefe  extraordinary  inftances  of 
the  power  of  mufic  over  the  paffions,  fpeak  of 
them,  as  tranfa^lions  they  had  been  eye-witnefles 
of,  or  as  things  that  they  knew  from  their  own 
experience.  All  the  faifls  cited,  are  much  ante- 
rior to  the  author^  by  whom  they  are  handed 
down  to  us ;  fo  that  it  feems  very  probable,  the 
information  came  to  them  by  tradition,  orproceed* 
ed  from  fome  popular  rumour  unworthy  of  all 
credit.  In  matters  that  favour  of  the  marvel- 
lous, both  with  refpecl  to  natural,  and  prcerer- 
natural  things,  nobody  is  ignorant  how  many 
fables  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients. 

V,  Secondly,  in  fome  of  the  cafes,  there  feems 
nooccafion  to  have  recourfe  to  miracles  for  their 
explanation  ;  I  mean  there  is  no  occafion  for  at- 
tributing the  events  they  teii  of,  to  the  wonderful 
poVvcrs  of  mjfic.  It  required  but  little  impulfe, 
to  rouze  the  warlike  ardour  of  Alexander  ;  a 
fpark  only  will  caufe  a  vail  conflagrariou,  if  it 
falls  on  a  large  quantity  of  gun-powder.  Athe- 
pcBus,  who  relates  the  ftory  of  Herodotus,  fays, 
he  was  a  man  of  gigantic  fize,  and  extraordinary 
robufl:  cfs.  He  gives  him  near  eight  feet  of  (la- 
ture,  and  fays  furiher,  that  he  ate  twenty  pounds 
of  meat  a  day,  and  drank  vvine  in  proportion. 
A  man  of  fuch  rubqi^Reis,  could  make  ufe  of 

much 
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much  larger  trumpets  than  thole  of  the  coramoa 
fize,  and  might  blow  his  breath  through  them 
with  fuch  an  impetus,  as  might  (Irikingly  agitate 
the  mind,  and  might  alio  add  fome  temporary 
degrees  of  vigour  to  the  body;  and  for  accom- 
pliihing  this,  it  is  not  necelTary  to  fuppofe  any 
fpecial  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
ftruments,  for  llrength  was  more  requifite  to  pro- 
duce fuch  an  effe^l  than  addrefs ;  and  whoever 
at  this  time,  fhould  be  equally  robull  with  He- 
rodotus, might  be  capable  of  doing  the  fame 
thi^g.  Neither  perhaps  in  the  other  inftances, 
I  mean  ihofe  of  irritating  and  mitigating  rage,  is 
there  fo  much  to  be  admired  -,  for  the  influence 
of  the  mufic,  might  be  applied  to  fubjedls,  who 
are  very  eafily  moved ;  fome  fuch  as  we  fre- 
quently fee,  that  hke  light  weather-cocks,  are 
wafted  and  turned  round  with  the  llightefi: 
breeze ;  and  perhaps  fome  modern  mufician, 
might  be  able  to  work  equal  changes  in  the  paf- 
fions,  on  fubjeds  who  are  equally  fufceptible. 

VI.  Thirdly,  the  tales  of  cures  which  are  pre- 
tended to  have  been  performed  by  the  means,  or 
power  of  mufic,  I  confider  as  fabulous  relations; 
at  lead:,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  major  part  of 
them  being  fuch.  Who,  I  won't  fay  can  be- 
lieve, but  if  he  has  any  underftanding,  can  en- 
dure to  hear  the  chimera,  that  the  found  of  a 
lyre  banifhed  the  plague  from  a  whole  kingdom? 

Such. 
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Such  tales  as  thefe,  were  written  by  the  authors 
of  I  aft  year,  in  order  that  the  fools  of  this  might 
believe  them. 

VIL  With  refpef^  to  the  curing  fome  parti- 
cular difeafes,  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  to  mu- 
lic,  an  equal  degree  of  credit,  to  that  given  to 
many  other  remedies,  fo  much  puffed,  and  bla- 
zoned in  books,  which  although  in  reality  they 
feldora  do  any  good,  ftill  preferve  their  reputa- 
tion;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  few  times 
they  have  proved  ferviceable,  as  from  the  fick 
perfon*s  having  owed  his  recovery  to  the  affifl- 
ance  of  Nature ;  when  at  the  fame  time,  people 
vainly  and  miilakingly  have  attributed  it  to  the 
application  of  the  chofen  remedy.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  with  thefe  explanations  and  reflrifdons, 
we  (hocld  underftand  mufic  as  a  fpecific,  for  this 
or  that  difeafe  ;  for  if  we  confider  it,  as  having 
influence  to  chear  the  mind,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  it  may  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  relief  of 
fuch  fick  people,  as  are  very  fond  of  it ;  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  any  other  thing  would  do,  which 
gave  them  fpecial  pleafure  or  delight.  I  don't 
however,  find  any  reafon  to  prefer  the  antient 
mulic  to  the  modern,  as  befl  fuited  to  produce 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  effects ;  for 
we  have  feen  cafes,  in  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced this  lafl,  to  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
fick  people  ;   and  probably   the  antieins  never 

Un?w 
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knew  one,  in  which  the  curative  excellence  of 
mufic  fhone  forth  with  more  ludre,  than  it  did 
in  an  inftance,  which  happened  in  the  prefent 
century,  and  which  is  related  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1707,  which  I  fhall  here  tranfcribc,  in  near^ 
iy  the  words  of  its  illuftrious  author. 

VIII.  A  famous  mufician  and  great  compofer, 
was  attacked  with  a  fever^  which  continued  aug- 
menting, till  on  the  feventh  day,  if  threw  him 
into  a  violent  delirium,  which  remained  on  him 
with  litde  or  nq  intermilTion,  accompanied  with 
fhrieks,  Janientations,  terrors,  and  perpetual 
watching.  On  the  third  day,  one  of  thofe.  na- 
tural inftin^isj  which  are  faid  to  caufe  fick  brutes 
to  feek  fuch  herbs  as  are  beneficial  for  them,  in- 
duced him  to  requeft  fome  niufic  for  his  enter- 
tainment. They  fung  to  hini,  properly  accomr 
panied  with  inftruments,  fome  of  the  compoli- 
tions  of  Monf.  Bernier,  a  celebrated  French 
rnuiician  :  as  foon  as  the  harmony  began,  his 
countenance  appeared  ferene,  his.  eyes  looked 
more  tranquil,  the  convulfions  ceafed  intirely, 
and  he  ihed  tears  of  pleafjre  ;  the  fever  left  him 
while  the  mufic  continued,  but  when  that  ceafed, 
the  fever  and  the  fymptoms  returned  again. 
Upon  this  happy  and  unexpected  fuccefs,  they 
repeated  the  muiic  again  and  again,  and  always 
obtained  a  fufpenlion  of  the  fever  and  the  fymp- 

toms. 
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toms,  while  the  mufic  lafted.  A  relation  of  his, 
ufed  feme  nights  to  fit  up'  with  him,  whoni  he 
intreated  to  fmg  and  dance  to  him,  and  always 
found  great  relief  from  it;  and  it  fometimes  hap- 
pened, that  for  want  of  other  rauiic,  they  enter- 
tained him  Vvith  common  nurfes  fongs,  and  fuch 
as  are  ufed  to  divert  children,  and  from  which 
he  found  great  benefit.  In  fine,  ten  days  mufic, 
without  any  other  medicinal  afiiftance  than  one. 
bleeding  in  the  ankle,  which  was  the  fecond  that 
had  been  prefcribed  for  him,  perfedly  cured  him. 

IX.  There  may  be  fome  doubt,  whether  the 
^tal  cure  of  this  man  was  owing  to  mufic  ;  and 
I  mud  confefs,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  was. 
He  might  owe  his  recovery  to  the  fecond  bleed- 
ing; or  he  might  be  indebted  to  Nature  for  it. 
The  tranfitory  relief  which  he  received  from  the 
melody,  had  no  more  fixed  connection  with  the 
fubftantial  part  of  the  cure,  than  thofe  intervals 
of  amendment  have,  which  in  many  difeafes. 
Nature  affords  of  herfelf.  The  fufpenfion  of 
the  fyraptoms,  frequently  proceeds  from  princi- 
ples, which  have  not  fufficient  influence  to  en- 
tirely extirpate  the  malady.  The  knowing,  that 
in  general,  it  can't  be  inferred,  that  the  thing  is 
able  to  perform  the  whole,  which  only  executes 
a  part,  makes  fuch  a  conne<flion  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before  doubtful.  But  even  if  this  was 
admitted,  there  ftill  exifts  in  the  aift  related,  an 
I  undubitable 
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undubitable  ancj  marvellous  effecl  of  mufic  ;  ^nd 
perhaps,  the  quick  fufpenfion  of  the  fever  and 
the  fymptoms,  every  lime  they  repeated  the  mu- 
fic, is  a  more  flriking  inftance  of  its  immediate 
and  wonderful  power,  than  the  perte^ing  a  total 
cure  would  have  been,  I  fay,  this  appears  more 
amazing  to  me,  than  if  the  reniedy  had  worked 
an  intire  cure,  by  contributing  to  the  recovery 
of  the  iick  perfon,  by  flow  degrees,  and  by  little 
and  little,  and  which  could  not  have  been  con^- 
pleated,  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  days. 

X.  It  feems  to  me  alfo,  that  ihofe  who  are  of 
opinion  the  modern  mufic  i.s  brought  to  greater 
perfe£lion  than  ever  the  antient  was,  may  avail 
ihemfelves  of  this  inftance  very  advantageoufly ; 
firft  of  all,  becaufe  there  can't  be  produced  in 
favour  of  antient  raufic,  another  of  the  fame  cha- 
rafter  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  has  appeared  in 
the  cafe  of  our  fick  perfon,  that  he  not  only  re- 
ceived relief  from  concertos  of  excellence,  but 
even^from  the  moft  trifling  and  imperfeft  fongs ; 
whereas  the  cures  attributed  to  antient  mufic, 
are  alledged  to  have  been  effected  by  thait  of  the 
firft  clafs. 

XI.  However,  let  this  proof,  whofe  force  or 
debility  I  Ihall  not  dwell  upon  at  prefent,  amount 

to 
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to  what  it  will ;  that  which  you  urge  in  favotit* 
of  modern  mufic,  does  not  appear  to  me  of  any 
weight  or  efEcacy.  You  fay,  that  at  prefent  this 
art  is  much  more  cultivated,  and  by  men  of  mord 
induftry,  and  better  informed,  than  the  unlearned 
and  barbarous  antients  of  yore,  who  flouriftied 
in  the  times  when  thefe  extraordinary  effefls  of 
mufic  are  related  to  have  been  experienced.  From 
this  fuppofition  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  modern 
mufic  is  much  more  perfe^^l  than  ever  the  antient 
was.  But  I  look  both  upon  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  more  cultivated  at  prefent  than  it  v/as  former- 
ly ;  and  likewife,  that  it  is  more  pcrfefl  now 
than  it  was  then,  not  only  as  uncertain,  but  even 
entirely  falfe  and  ill*grounded. 

XII.  Two  fa6^s  of  public  notoriety,  which  are 
related  by  Polybius,  are  fufficient  to  induce  a 
belief,  that  mufic  was  as  much,  or  more  culti- 
vated among  the  antients,  than  it  is  in  our  timesi 
The  firft  is,  that  both  the  Cretans,  and  Laceda;- 
monians,  did  not  make  ufe  of  the  horrible  clang 
of  trumpets,  even  in  battles,  but  of  the  melody 
of  flutes.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  Arcadians^ 
from  the  foundation  of  their  republic,  caufed  it 
to  be  obferved  as  an  inviolable  law,  that  all  their 
fons,  from  their  infancy  till  they  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-one  years,  fhould  apply  themfelves  to 
mufic.    la  what  kingdom  in  the  world,  is  thefe 
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at  this  time,  fo  great  and  fo  general  an  applica- 
tion to  this  art  ? 

XIII.  The  vafl  inferiority  of  the  antienrs, 
compared  to  the  moderns,  with  refpedt  to  induf- 
try  and  ability,  is  alfo  a  voluntary  fuppofition. 
If  this  was  fo,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  inferred, 
that  they  were  deficient  in  the  fcience  of  mufic, 
but  in  all  the  other  arts  alfo ;  but  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  is  known  to  a  cer- 
tainty, there  were  many  men  among  them,  who 
arrived  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  excellence,  both 
as  painters,  ftatuaries,  and  poets,  and  who  were 
fuch,  as  can  hardly  be  equalled  for  eminence  by 
any  modern  whatever.  Of  the  two  lail  of  thefe 
arts,  there  are  dill  monuments  fubfifting,  which 
are  invincible  proofs,  of  their  great  talents  for, 
and  mafterly  performances  in  both  of  them;  and 
their  fkill  in  the  firfl,  may  be  reafonably  infer- 
red, from  their  ability  in  the  other  two  ;  for  as 
Vincentio  Carducho,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Faint" 
ing,  juftly  reafons,  if  the  works  of  the  painters 
had  been  defective  in  any  of  the  material  requi- 
fites,  as  fome  have  conjectured,  the  ikill  of  the 
ftatuaries,  and  the  perfedlion  of  the  ftatues, 
would  glaringly  have  difplayed  the  faults  of  the 
painters;  and  would  confequently,  have  difcre- 
dited  them  as  artifls ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe, 

for 
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for  it  is  eflabliflied  by  the  authority  of  hiitory^ 
that  their  works  were  exceedingly  prized. 

XIV.  This  proof  then,  falls  tb  the  ground  as 
ill-founded  ;  but  the  partizans  of  modern  mufie, 
urge  another  that  is  tolerably  fpecious ;  which 
is,  that  the  antient  was  very  limited,  both  in  the 
modulation  and  harmonies  of  it.     As  to  what 
regards  the  modulation,  we  Ihould  obferve,  that 
before  the  time  of  the  famous  mufician  Timo- 
theus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,   the   lyre   had   no   more  than    feven 
firings,  which  expreffed  or  marked  fe.vcn  tones 
or  points  only ;  becaufc  to  the  anrient  lyre,  there 
were  no  frets,  nor  any  fubflitute  for  them,  where- 
with they  could   make  on  the  fame  firing  any^ 
progreflion  of  di{lln6l:  founds.    Timotheus  added 
two  ilrings  to  it,  which  made  it  an  inflrument  of 
nine ;  others  maintain  it  had  nine  before,  and  that 
he  added  two  to  them,  and  made  it  one  of  eleven. 
But  admitting  this  lad  to  be  the  fad,  it  then  re- 
mained an  inftrument  of  very  fmall  compafs,  com- 
pared to  modern  inftruments.     The  chant  could 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  inftrument,  and  by 
all  this  we  may  perceive  the  little  variety  and 
extenfion  of  antient  modulation. 

XV.  With  rcfpe^l  to  harmony  and  toncor- 
dances,  ;iuihors,  who  have  examined  the  thing 

with 
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with  much  attention,  alTure  us,  the  anticnts  knew 
no  other  than  the  third,  the  odlave,  and  the  dou- 
ble o6lave;  adding,  that  they  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  concerto,  or  mufic  of  different  tones  ; 
and  therefore  all  their  accompanyments,  either 
of  an  inftrument  with  the  voice,  or  of  one  voice, 
or  one  inftrument  with  another,  were  conftantly 
in  unifon.  It  may  be  aflced  now,  what  excellen- 
cies could  be  contained  in  a  mufic,  which  was  fo 
limited  and  fo  fimple  ?  Or  what  comparifon  can 
you  imagine  there  is  between  that  and  ours, 
either  to  delight  the  ear,  or  give  fatisfaflion  to 
the  vinderftanding  ? 

XVI.  I  have  acknowledged,  that  this  objection 
is  fpecious,  but  deny  that  it  is  conclufive.  In  the 
firfl:  place,  the  parts  of  Plutarch's  works,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  other  authors,  from  whence  they  pre- 
tend to  have  collecS^ed  this  fyflem  of  antient  mufic, 
are  fo  complicated  and  obfcure,  that  nothing  can 
with  certainty  be  determined  on  the  credit  of 
them  ;  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  writers,  in 
their  reafonings  and  difquifitions  on  this  fubject, 
are  much  divided  in  their  opinions. 

XVII.  In  the  fecond  place,  I  do  not  aflent,  that 
mufic,  on  account  of  its  being  fomewhat  the  more 
fimple,  is  the  lefs  delicious  or  pathetic.  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  variety  in  that,  as  in  all 
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Other  things,  contributes  to  the  delight  of  it ;  but 
then  the  variety  ought  to  be  confined  within  cer- 
tain limits,  for  that,  like  every  other  thing,  ha^ 
two  vicious  extremes,  the  on$  of  which  is  in- 
curred by  excefs,  the  other  by  deficiency.  If  the 
variety  is  very  fmall,  you  foon  grow  tired  of  it, 
and  it  feems  rather  furfeiting.  If  it  is  exceffive, 
the  foul  is  diflurbed  and  bewildered  by  the  many 
parts  of  the  obje^:,  and  by  being  tofTed  and  hur- 
ried from  one  to  the  other,  is  not  allowed,  nor 
has  it  leifure,  for  that  extatic  fufpenfion,  in  which 
the  moft  intenfe  part  of  the  pleafure  confifts.  I 
have  feen  an  infinite  number  of  people,  much 
more  regaled  by  hearing  a  good  voice,  accompa- 
nied by  a  guittar  jufl  fcraped,  than  by  hearing  a 
concert  of  many  voices  and  inftruments ;  and  I 
have  fometimes  feen  a  perfon  of  very  good  talents 
(bed  tears  of  delight  and  tendernefs,  on  hearing  a 
guittar  played  pointedly,  and  with  expreffion  ; 
which  never  would  have  happened  to  him,  by 
hearing  a  fymphony  of  various  inftruments,  al- 
though hefhould  have  attended  fuch  performances 
ever  fo  often.  The  muficians  of  thefe  times boaft 
exceedingly  of  the  improvements  they  have  made 
in  their  profeffion,  and  of  having,  from  an  infi- 
pid,  heavy,  coarfe  harmony,  advanced  to  a  fweet, 
airy,  and  delicate  mufic  ;  and  many  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  conjedlure,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  this  faculty  in  the  prefent  age  has  been 
2  carried 
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carried  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfeclion,  as  it  is 
capable  of  attaining.     In  my  Difcourfe  on  Mufic 
in  the  firft  volume  of  the  TheatricoCritico,!  made 
a  eomparifon  between  antient  and  modern  mufic ; 
but  what  feems  of  the  mod  importance  to  examine 
here  is,  whether  the  mufic  of  the  laft  and  prefenc 
century  is  fo  much  improved,  as  to  intitle  it  to  be 
confidered  as  greatly  fuperior  to  that  which  was 
pra£lifed  by  the  Greeks  twenty  centuries  ago. 
The  author  of  the  Dialogues  of  Theagenes  and 
Callimachus,  printed  at  Paris  in  1725,  treats  this 
point  mod  learnedly ;  and  affirms,  that  the  antient 
muficians  excelled  the  modern  in  exprefiion,  deli- 
cacy, and  variety  ;  and  alfo  in  the  finenefs  of  their 
execution;  and  our  great  expofitor  of  the  fcripture, 
father  Don  Auguflin  in  Calmet,  is  of  the  fame 
opinion  •,  as  he  is  likewife,  with  regard  to  the 
antient  mufic  being  more  excellent  than  the  mo- 
dern taken  in  general.     In  the  firft  volume  of 
his  work,   intitled   Dijfertationes  Bib  lie  as  ^   page 
403,  where  he  approves  and  confirms  my  fenti- 
ment  and  tafte  with  refpeft  to  mufic,  as  exprefifed 
in   my  before-mentioned  difcourfe,    he  fpeaks 
thus :  Many  look  upon  the  fimplicity  of  the  an- 
tient mufic  as  rudenefs  and  imperfe6lion ;  but  I 
confider  it  as  an  argument  of   its  excellence,  for 
an  art  is  reputed  by  fo  much  the  more  perfefl, 
by  fo  much  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  Nature  ; 
and  who  can  deny,  but  fimple  mufic  is  the  moft 
B  b  2  natural. 
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natural,  and  beft  fuited,  to  imitate  the  voice  and 
paflions  of  man  ?  It  rifes,   or  glides  eafier  from 
the  interior  part  of  the  breail,   and  has  a  more 
certain  efFect  to  cheer  the  heart,  and  fiir  the  af- 
fe£lions;  befides,  the  opinion  which  is  generally 
entertained  of  the  fimplicity  of  antient  mufic,  is 
erroneous.     It  is  true,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
fimple,  but  notwithftanding  that,  it  was  very  co- 
pious alfo  ;  for  the  antients  had   many  inftru- 
nients,    which  we  are  (trangers  to  ;    and  on  the 
other  hand,  their  mufic  was  not  wanting  in  con- 
cord and  harmony.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  it 
had  the  advantage  of  ours  in  another  refpedl,  for 
it  was  a  part  of  the  excellence  of  the  aniient  mu- 
fic, that  the  found  of  the  inftruments  did  not  con- 
found or  interrupt  the  words  of  the  fong,  but  ra- 
ther enforced  or  gave  energy  to  them;  fo  that  at 
the  fame  time  the  ear  wasdelighted  with  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  voice,   the  mind   tailed  the  elegance 
and  nervous  expreilion  of  the  verfe.     We  ought 
not  therefore  to  wonder  at  the  prodigious  efFecls 
which  we  are  told  were  produced  by  the  mufic  of 
the  antients  ;    becaufe  it  poflelTtd,  joined  toge- 
ther and  united,  all  thofe  excellencies,  which  are 
contained  in  ours,  only  fingle  or  divided.     Calmet 
alfo,  in  his  Di^Slionario  Biblico,  gives  us  a  flieet 
of  engraving,  containing  twenty  different  inftru- 
ments which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews;  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  among  the  Greeks,  who 

were 
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were  a  more  pollfhed  people,  and  greater  lovers 
of  mufic  than  the  others,  they  had  many  more  ; 
neither  have  we  any  great  reafon  to  value  our- 
felves  upon  our  invention  in  contriving  mufical 
inftruments  being  greater  or  better  than  that  of  the 
antients ;  for  there  has  never  yet  appeared  among 
us  an  hydraulic  organ,  which  was  in  ufe  among 
the  antients,  and  of  which  Ctefibius,  a  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
author,  a  hundred  years  prior  to  thechriftian  ^ra; 
and  Voffius  fays,  they  have  often  tried  and 
laboured  fmce,  but  without  effe^l,  to  reflore  it. 
It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  forae  inftruments, 
which  we  reckon  the  invention  of  latter  ages, 
were  in  ufe  among  the  antients ;  fuch  as  the  vio- 
lincello,  and  violin  ;  whofe  antiquity  the  author 
of  the  Dialogue  of  Theagenes  and  Callimachus 
proves,  by  a  medal  which  is  defcribed  by  Vig- 
nete,  and  a  ftatue  of  Orpheus,  which  is  at  Rome. 

XVIII.  In  the  third  place,  I  do  not  affent,  that 
the  antient  muiic  was  fo  fimple  as  it  is  pretended 
to  have  been  ;  but  am  rather  inclined  to  think, 
that  in  the  effential  it  was  more  complicate 
than  the  modern.  My  reafon  for  this  opinion 
is,  that  over  and  above  the  Diatonic  and  Chro- 
matic fpecies  which  is  contained  in  our  mufic,  and 
which  is  common  to  both,  they,  in  the  divifion 
of  the  o61ave,  made  ufe  of  the  Enharmonic  alfo, 

which 
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which  our  mufic  does  not  poflefs  or  partake  of^ 
The  Enharmonic  confifts  in  the  introduflion  of 
the  tenths,  which  are  intervals  of  no  more  than 
the  quarter  part  of  a  tone,  or  of  two  comas,  and 
the  quarter  part  of  another.  It  is  true,  that  the 
moderns  give  the  name  of  tenth  to  the  minor  fe- 
mitone;  but  in  the  mufic  of  antiquity,  tenths 
had  the  (ignification  which  I  have  here  afligned 
to  them. 

XIX.  This,  as  I  faid  before,  creates  a  very 
effential  variety  in  a  mufic,  and  different  from 
that  which  confifts  purely  in  running  the  com- 
pofition  through  two,  three,  or  more  oflaves ; 
and  which  may  be  called  accidentals,  becaufe  the 
points  of  one  o£lave  are  little  more  than  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  correfpondent  ones  of  another; 
and  I  not  only  judge  this  variety  of  the  antient 
mufic  effential  in  itfelf,  but  think  it  is  likewife 
fo  with  refpe^l  to  the  effects  of  it ;  for  it  mufi: 
neceffarily  produce  a  greater,  and  very  proba- 
bly a  much  more  lively  variation  of  the  affec- 
tions. So  that  by  mixing  the  Harmonic  fpecies 
with  the  other  two,  the  fame  advantages  will  ac- 
crue as  arofe  by  mixing  the  Diatonic  with  the 
Chromatic ;  and  the  mafic,  in  confcquence  of 
doing  it,  will  be  as  much  benefited,  as  it  was  by 
joining  thofe  two  together,  which  made  it  infi- 
nitely 
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nitely  preferable  to  what  it  was  when  they  ufed 
each  fingly,  and  by  itfelf. 

I  have  now  ftated  to  you  the  arguments  and 
reafonings  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  with  re.- 
fpe£l  to  the  competition  between  antient  and 
modern  mufic;  and  methinks  I  already  hear 
you  fay,  to  which  ihall  we  give  the  preference  ? 
To  this  I  (hall  only  anfwer,  that  I  have  fent  you 
all  the  pleadings  and  documents  in  the  caufe,  and 
mud  beg  you  to  pronounce  the  fentence,  for  I 
muft  confefs,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  am  unde- 
cided. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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